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COAL DEMAND IN 1947... ! 


620,000,000\TONS sh. 


There's no postwar let-up in the coal industry! After 
beating the predicted output in 1946, it faces a 
620,000,000 ton demand this year. 


That will be some job! But the industry can do it — 
by putting in the best mechanical equipment, tools 
and supplies it can get. And coal operators are 
eager to buy whatever will contribute to greater 


output and lower costs. 


Your products? If you're not sure whether the cool 
industry uses them, better find out now — the COAL 
AGE Market Research Department can help you. 
Coal's purchases are enormous, in an amazing vari- 


ety of products and services. 


More manufacturers buy more advertising pages in 
COAL AGE than in any other coal publication, year 
after year. COAL AGE will take the sales story of your 


product to buying influences at all levels wherever 


coal is mined. 
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By JOEL DEAN 

Professor of Business Economics, 
Columbia University, 

New York. 


A your present price policies ef- 
fective for creating sales and pro- 
ducing profits in the coming competi- 
tion era? 

What are the implications of the 
present economic situation for your 
pricing methods? With costs pressing 
against profits at existing prices and 
demand at boom proportions, what 
are the limits to raising prices? Should 
you raise prices mow, seizing the op- 
portunity for boom profits, or would 
higher prices destroy sales volume? Is 
the apparent enormous backlog of po- 
tential demand for most capital goods 
the sign of a permanent change in de- 
mand or indicative of a short-lived 
boom? 

These are some of the tough ques- 

ns that the top management of 

industrial goods producer faces to- 
And the questions are doubly 
sh because management is out of 
tice, so to speak, in solving pric- 
problems. Largely because of 
\ controls, management has not 
intensive recent experience in ad- 
ng price policy to a changing 
petitive situation. 
he subject is a broad one. In con- 
ng some of its aspects, we shall 
ict our analysis to capital goods 
confine our study to problems of 
levels (neglecting questions of 
tity discounts, trade channel dif- 
tials, etc.) and to situations 
= the product is distinctive 
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Pricing Industrial Goods 
for Sales and Profits 


enough to give the seller considerable 
discretion in setting prices. 

A high proportion of capital goods 
producers have prices and pricing 
methods that are today seriously obso- 
lete. The last few years have seen 
basic structural changes in the eco- 
nomic environment, Yet prices have 
not been correctly tuned to them 
largely because of the big sleep during 
the OPA price freezes. 

This obsolescence of prices and of 
pricing methods makes a _ thorough- 
going price policy audit, analagous to 
the annual audit of the books, man- 
datory for many companies. 

How should you go about making 
a systematic price audit? Here is a 
sketch of a suggested approach: 

1. Take a complete inventory of 
your current prices and make a 
systematic, up-to-date compari- 
son with competitors’ prices. 

2. Get down on paper an exact de- 
scription of your present pricing 
methods and policies. (In many 
companies policy coverage is so 
fragmentary that this policy in- 
ventory is highly valuable.) 

3. Define explicitly both the gen- 
eral and the specific objectives 
of each of your pricing policies. 
(Price policies are not an end in 
themselves but a means to at- 
taining an end.) 





Because Professor Dean’s paper, de- 
livered before the American Manage- 
ment Association in New York, was so 
timely and pertinent to today’s selling 
problems, INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
invited him to prepare this special article. 
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4. Investigate whether your pric- 
ing policies are built to buy- 
ers’ reactions and are geared to 
competition, both existent and 
potential. 

§. Check your prices and policies 
for consistency with relevant 
costs. 

Wrong Use of Costs 

The method for setting prices that 
is used by the overwhelming majority 
of companies who have any significant 
price discretion is to build the price 
up from current costs by adding a 
normal profit margin. 

Although it is the most common 
method of pricing, this method is pre- 
cisely the wrong attack on the pricing 
problem in most situations. It is 
wrong because it fails completely to 
take into account the buyer’s view- 
point, the buyer’s needs, and the buy- 
er’s ability to pay. 

The method is wrong because it 
concentrates on the wrong cost. Not 
current cost, and certainly not past 
cost, but future cost is the relevant 
concept. Instead of following in the 
wake of current cost changes, prices 
should be based on projections of the 
effects on future cost of different 
wage rates, more volume, bigger 
plants, and technological advance. 


Price Research 

If the formula approach of cost- 
plus is wrong, what is the correct ap- 
proach to price-setting? It is the re- 
search approach to pricing, which is 
gaining wider acceptance among alert 
manufacturers. In essence it involves 


33 








the analysis of the following pricing 
factors: 
1. The buying actions of your pros- 
pective Customers. 
2. The behavior of your future 
costs, 
3. The reactions of existing com- 
petitors, 
4. The entry of potential competi- 
tion, 
§. The effects of cyclical fluctua- 
tions in national income. 
6. The relation of your price to 
your sales promotion. 
The heart of the problem of pricing 
is to guess the effect of price on 
buyers’ actions. For most products 
this is the hardest technical problem 
in price determination. 
Businessmen are, in my experience, 
apt to under-estimate the market ex- 


pansion created by lower prices. 


Estimating Sales Volume 

Capital goods depend for their de 
mand upon their ability to reduce 
costs or to enhance the desirability of 
the buyer’s product, and the correct 
approach to pricing is from the view- 
point of the buyer. 

How can you estimate how price 
will affect your volume? Any such 
demand analysis will, of course, in- 
volve a lot of guess work, But a foun- 
dation of basic research is usually need 
ed. Some of the most promising 
methods are: 

1. The engineering-sample tech- 
nique. This method seeks to develop 
economically the needed knowledge 
about the operations and the in 
vestment outlook of the companies 
that make up your prospect popu- 
lation. To do this you will need to 
select by methods popularized by 
the Gallup Poll, a small sample of 
prospects that represent various 

strata of customer size, wage rates, 
equipment efficiency, etc. For each 
sub-group you will need to make 
detailed engineering estimates oi 
cost savings and of other benefits 
Such estimates have typically 
proved adequately accurate. It is 
the sampling and the induction 
process that is the main problem. 
From estimates of the number of 
prospects in each category, the 
sample results can be blown up to 
yield a schedule showing the esti- 
mated sales at various prices. 

2. The controlled experiment. 
The only way to really know what 
people will do with a price is to of- 
fer the product at various prices 
under real market conditions. But 
this is expensive, dangerous and 
time consuming. Ir is generally 





more promising for consumer goods 
than for capital goods. 

3. Examination of past price ex 
perience. This kind of study of 
price and volume history some- 
times provides useful clues and 
hunches about future demand be- 
havior. But it never generates ex- 
plicit demand schedules. 

4. Prospect questionnaires. Oral 
or written questionnaires are use- 
ful to develop a general feeling 
about the relative importance of 
price as a buying motive. But don’t 
rely on them to give you exact 
quantities that will be taken at 
any given price. Their results usu- 
ally have too much bias to be used 
in making decisions. 

§. Pooled guesses of experienced 
observers, This is a method every- 
body uses all the time. It is a good 
method, particularly if you take 
the trouble to sharpen it up. Begin 
with some economic education 

about what to guess—explicitly 

stated. Make sure you are supplied 
with all available facts as a point 
of departure, Make clear assump- 
tions so everyone operates from the 
same base. If possible, have them 
defend and revise the estimates in 
conference. 

Proper Use of Costs 

From these various methods you 
will be able to build up a schedule 
showing the estimated sales volumes 
which can be expected at various 
price levels. But the mere fact that 
a greater volume of sales can be at- 
tained at lower price levels does not 
mean that prices should be reduced. 
The critical question is how much 
greater will sales be if you lower your 
prices? 

To test whether the additional 
sales will result in a higher net in- 
come after meeting the costs of the 
bigger volume is difficult. You need 
a system of comparative operating 
budgets. These are estimates of the 
volume, revenue, costs, and profits 
which will be attained at various 
price levels. From these budgets you 
will be able to select the operating 
plan whose price level promises the 
maximum earnings over the next few 
years. 

Thus, although costs are not by 
themselves a sound basis for determin- 
ing price, and cost-plus is not the 
pricing method that will yield maxi- 
mum profits, cost knowledge is in- 
dispensable for proper pricing. You 
must compare your expected costs at 
various output levels with the prices 
that will produce these sales levels. 


Another use of costs is for leade: 
ship pricing. By using your own cos 
data as a point of departure you ca: 
estimate the probable costs of you 
present competitors and your possib! 
future competitors to help you gues 
what they will do. 

Another use is to know when to re 
fuse orders and drop products. B 
refining your cost information so you 
know how much various action 
would add to your costs, you can 
make intelligent decisions on the ex 
pansion or contraction of product 
lines. 

Other Considerations 

In addition to demand elasticity 
and cost behavior, several other fac 
tors must be considered in reaching 
the final pricing decision. 

Future revenues arising only indi- 
rectly from the sale must also be tak 
en into account in determining price 
strategy. Revenues from repeat or- 
ders, the sale of parts, and the sale 
of additional equipment in the com 
pany’s line will sometimes be even 
more important than the profit from 
the original sale. 

The likelihood that your rivals will 
follow your price changes will affect 
the correct economic price of your 
product and the customer good-will 
which your company will enjoy in the 
future. 

Keep in mind that fancy profit 
margins stimulate encroachment. The 
effects of your price on the entry of 
new companies in your industry need 
to be watched continuously. 

Your pricing decisions and your 
estimates of sales volume at various 
price levels must make allowance for 
promotional effort. It is the poten- 
tial buyer’s awareness of the money 
advantages he can gain from your 
product that makes him buy. Phases 
of the business cycle will affect your 
estimates of sales volume and should 
also be borne in mind in the develop- 
ment of your cost estimates. 

Price Policy Summarized 

By way of summary, I should like 
to state, more categorically than is 
safe, a few pricing propositions: 

Prices and pricing’ methods of 
many companies today are obsolete, 
partly because they fail to reflect 
basic structural and_ cyclical 

changes of the last few years. A 

complete audit of prices and p: 

ing methods is much needed 1 

many companies. 

Setting prices on the basis of ¢ 
rent unit cost plus a “fair prot 

is the wrong approach in most 

(Continued on Page 120) 
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How Advertising Can Reduce Unit Sales Costs 


By CHARLES S. WILKINSON 
Director of Research, 

Charles L. Rumrill & Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Wé Americans just don’t believe 
in doing hand work that ma- 
chines can do more efficiently and 
cheaply. We believe in mass produc- 
tion, mechanized manufacturing and 
processing whenever possible, for we 
that only by 


know increasing our 


production per man hour can we 
create higher living standards for all. 
We have the highest production per 
man hour in the world. We also have 
the highest living standards in the 


world. 


Yes, our production methods are 
modern and efficient, but take a look 
at our methods of distribution, True, 
we have speeded up 
and materials handling, yet our sell- 
ing methods are substantially the same 
as they were 50 years ago. In short. 
we have not applied to selling the 
mechanization techniques we have so 


transportation 


successfully applied to production. 

Why? 
in far too great a degree upon personal 
contact to get and keep industrial 
customers. Not that such 


We have always depended 


contact 
isn’t absolutely necessary. It is. But 
there are jobs that advertising can do 
is well or better than the salesman 
and at much less cost per unit of sale. 
Now what are those jobs? 
ic is much simpler and sounder to 
look at any sales problem from the 
buyer’s viewpoint. So let’s examine 
he selling process from the buying 
side of the fence. Before he decides, 
the buyer wants to know: 

What is it? 

Who makes it? 

Where can I buy it? 

Can I buy it now? 

How much of it can I get? 

What does it cost? 

What is it made of? 

What will it do for me? 

How do I order it (which size, 

type, model, etc. ) ? 

How do I install it? 





50% or 976 hours... 


are spent in the presence of 


Customers and Prospects 
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38%... 

<> or 742 hours 
in traveling 

and 

cwaiting 

interviews 





$ 
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12% 

or 234 hours 
on reports, 
sales meetings 
and office work 


Courtesy Factory Management & Maintenance 


This survey on 2.500 salesmen representing a cross section of 10 industry fields. reveals 
an average of 488 prospects per salesman, and three persons per plant who must be sold, 


11. How do I operate it? 

12. How do I maintain it? 

13. What does it cost to operate? 
14. How long will it last? 

15. Why should I buy from you? 


I submit that advertising can fur- 
nish complete answers for the first 
seven questions and at least partial an- 
swers for the last eight. Since 100% 
of a salesman’s selling time is spent in 
answering these questions, it is cer- 
tainly profitable to let advertising take 
on part of the job. If each salesman 
had only 10 customers, his company 
wouldn’t need advertising. He would 
have plenty of time to answer all the 
questions his customers could ask. 


But the average salesman doesn’t 
have plenty of time to answer all the 
posal. A survey by Factory shows 
that the average industrial salesman 
handles 488 accounts; he spends only 
§0% of his time or 976 hours in the 
presence of customers and prospects; if 
he calls on each account twice a year, 
he spends one hour with each com- 
pany per call; he sees three persons in 
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each company, which allows 20 min- 
utes per person twice a year, Obvious- 
ly, our Mr. Average Salesman, with so 
little time available for each sales call, 
can’t afford to spend that time doing 
the chores 
him. 

He should naturally spend his valu- 
able sales time on the jobs that he 
alone can do and that advertising nor- 
mally cannot do, namely: 

1. Applying the product specifi- 

cally to the customer’s problems. 

2. Offering specific help on: 

a. Selection 
b. Installation 
c. Operation 
d. Maintenance 
3. Closing the order. 
It seers almost ridiculously obvious 
that Average Salesman will be far 
more effective if he can restrict his 
selling time to these three sales jobs. 
The more time he must spend on 
general information, which advertis- 
ing, catalogs, manuals, bulletins, etc., 


can carry, the less time he has for 
(Continued on Page 120) 


advertising can do for 
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W ITH the running of the adver- 
tisement bearing the same title 
Kearney & Trecker 
Corporation, Milwaukee, Wis., writes 


as this article, 
“finis” on a campaign which in the 
words of ]. L. Trecker, executive vice- 


president, is “the most productive 
series of ads ever to bear our signa- 


ture.” 


So the headlines are cynical? They 
were intended to be so. They repre- 
sent the disheartened “gripe” of every 
returned veteran seeking the things 
they were so long denied. Have you 
tried to rent an apartment, or a home 
lately? Have you tried to buy a re- 


frigerator, a kitchen range, a car? 


Speaking as a veteran, as one who has 
tried these things, it’s been rough 
going. 


people in the country 


True enough, the rest of the 
wanted those 
things too, but it seems as if they had 
been told so much and so often that 
such things are not available that they 
had come to accept excuses instead of 
delivered goods. But the headlines 
represented their unconscious resent- 


ment too, 


The idea for the whole campaign 
came out of a series of conferences 
between Mr. Trecker, myself and our 
Klau-Van 


Associates. We wanted an idea that 


agency, Pietersom-Dunlap 


Rags or 


Riches for America? 


the sont ton pours 


"Bs 


Land of Plenty—of What? 


would promote the use of modern 


machine tools, milling machines in 
particular. As usual in conferences 
like this, preliminaries included ex- 
change of pleasantries and small talk 
on subjects of general interest, and 
somebody mentioned the fact that 
they were looking for some one-half 
inch thin-wall conduit for use in con- 


Somebody else 


needed a car, 


struction of a house. 
mentioned that they 
someone else mentioned a refrigerator 
. and it slowly crystal- 


. all those things 


repair part 
lized into an idea . 
needed machine tools for their manu- 
facture. It was obvious that those 
tools were already in existence too, but 
what of their condition? War-worn 
without a doubt ; yes, and obsolete too, 
compared with new tools already in 
production, or in their last stages on 
the drawing boards. 


raised the question of 
Those 
things fitted into the picture, too. 


In other words, it’s no use trying to 


Somebody 
labor and wages and prices. 


sell new, modern tools and mass pro- 
duction, unless the men that operate 
those tools are willing to use them 
to fullest advantage. And the idea 
Take the obvious facts of 
shortages, things needed by everyone, 
veteran, farmer, machinist, 
doctor and stenographer alike. Drama- 


was born. 


returned 


probebiy dove 














Land of plenty - of what? 


tize those things, then use the sound- 
est argument we knew to fight the 
price spiral, short supplies and in- 
creased costs . . . that argument being 
more and more production. Yes, more 


production for abundant supply would 


By AL JOHN 

Advertising Manager, 

Kearney & Trecker Corporation, 
Milwaukee, Wis 


mean lower prices and more goods for 
more people. More production, be- 
cause more production would mean 
greater labor efficiency and _ lower 
manufacturing costs, making it possi- 
ble to pay the higher wages wanted 
sacrifice of fair and just 
profits. More production, 
more production would mean more 
tools in use, more modern machines 


needed to help raise labor efficiency. 


without 
bec ause 


The idea was set . . . then came the 
problem of how to present it. Initially, 
the agency experimented with the 
straight editorial type of format, but 
this approach was soon discarded as 
in readership, too 

Next, they tried 
a format using a large illustration. It 


being too “slow” 
dull in appearance. 


presented two possibilities, a negative 
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approach or a positive approach, but 
this too was discarded. While the 
format seemed ideal, copy was limited 
and the various phases of shortages of 
material, and what to do about them, 
demanded more than just a single 
illustration to bring the story home. 

Finally, the “strip technique” was 
hit upon. This*format seemed to offer 
everything. Room for the required 
copy, multiple illustrations and easy 
readership. The next two steps were 
the hardest: Namely, to pin down the 
facts of the various needs of the 
American people, and finally to pre- 
sent these facts briefly and interest- 
ingly. 

The research department of the 
agency got busy checking and cross 
checking. The statistical abstract, 
the publications of various research 
organizations, such as the conference 
board, War Production Board releases, 
business paper releases, etc., were 
pored over. Slowly the facts began 
to emerge—27% of U. S. homes had 


no refrigerators; 18 million radios 
were wanted; 700 million pairs of 
women’s stockings were wanted; 15 
million cars and 3 million trucks and 


busses were needed. These facts were 
checked with leaders in the various 
manufacturing fields; they were 
checked with various statistical sur- 
veys; they had to be right, and they 
had to be reasonable. 

Then came the copy problem. How 
abour headlines? It was obvious that 


headlines had to be “thot;” they had 


to ite readership; they had to liter- 
ally -hallenge the reader, dare him to 
read ‘he ad. Slowly the heads emerged, 
Son were cynical and sarcastic ; some 
we irtling; some questioning; some 
Pars oxical, but all of them were in- 


ter g. They had what we like to 
Cal ounce,” 


, as always, was a problem... 


This ad is the first in Kearney & Trecker's 
new campaign, making its debut this month. 
Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap is the agency. 


to take the facts and the seemingly 
astronomical figures and work them 
into five short lines per illustration. 
Resulting copy was terse, succinct and 
to the point. Detailed explanations 
were, of necessity, disregarded. Each 
a statement of fact, 


Each 


statement was 
straight from the shoulder. 
sentence could stand alone. 

Illustrations were simple watercolor 
sketches, symbolic and real. Charac- 
ters had to show the mood of the 
copy. In some ads we used small 
charts in two colors to show the 
needs of “Mr, John Q” in terms of 
those things we have come to accept 
as part of the American standard of 
living — electricity, indoor plumbing, 
running water. Other ads carried an 
illustration of Kearney & Trecker 
milling machines at work on the pro- 
duction line showing operators busy 
doing what we were talking about— 
more production. 

The “sell” or “pitch” of the ad 
was carried in a single paragraph 
topped with the bold black headline, 
“How Can America Get What It 
Needs?” The copy here sold more 
production through the use of modern 
machines. The final few words in 
this paragraph were always the same. 
Brief and to the point, they said that 
only through the use of modern ma- 
chine tools, giving the utmost in 
production, could manufacturers make 
possible the low costs, low prices, high 
employment and high wages every- 
body wants. 

The entire package was tied up with 
the signature which gave the corpora- 


tion name and address with the simple ° 


phrases below “Milwaukee Ma- 
chine Tools” and “Better Products” 

“Better Earnings Spring from 
Better Machine Tools.” 

What would the benefit to Kearney 
& Trecker be from this advertising? 
Why carry the ball for all industry? 
The answer was obvious. Milling 
machines and special machine tools 
would be among the many tools 
needed, and our sales _ engineers 
wouldn’t miss any bets along those 
lines. 

Then came the first ad_ titled, 
“Is America Poor?” The ad offered 
no books; no leaflets, no service. It 
just stated the facts as we found 
them. Then the letters started com- 
ing. A machinist from Massachusetts, 
a contractor from Cayahuga, a school 
teacher from Georgia, (nothing from 
any of their governors), business 
executives from Ohio and Michigan, 
a banker from Oregon, and many, 
many more from all over. Some 
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patted us on the back, others patted 
us farther down. Here and there 
suggestions were offered. 

One individual, in the harassed busi- 
ness of construction, wrote an equally 
harassed letter saying that he and 
everybody in his business knew how 
short housing and building materials 
were, and that he didn’t need any 
machine tool builder to tell him about 
it. He defied us to supply him with 
one machine of any kind that would 
help him do his job and produce the 
required materials any faster. So we 
answered him. We told him that 
construction machinery wasn’t our 
business, and that we didn’t supply 
building materials, but that we did 
make the tools that made the con- 
struction machinery, and the wood- 
working and brickmaking machinery, 
and the electrical parts that he needed. 
Our purpose was to urge those manu- 
facturers of that equipment on to 
more production and to the use of 
modern, cost-cutting machinery, 
which would ultimately benefit him 
and his harassed associates. 

An executive of one of the largest 
industrial manufacturing companies 
wrote in, commending in every respect 
the series of ads. He wanted to ar- 
range a meeting between himself and 
Mr, Trecker just to talk things over. 

A large refrigerator company 
wanted the right to use one of the 
ads as employe bulletin board ma- 
terial. Other companies requested the 
source of facts used in the ads, as they 
were either engaged in certain busi- 
nesses related to those facts and were 
doing market research, or were con- 
templating going into new lines and 
were doing similar research. 

One vice-president of a large proc- 
essing company wanted, and was 
willing to pay for, the complete plans 
of a house of modern architectural 
style as was illustrated in one of the 
ads. Unfortunately we couldn’t help 
him. It was merely the front eleva- 
tion of what our artist thought a 
modern home should look like. Oh, 
yes, the man who wanted the plans 
liked the ads too. 

And letters weren’t all. Mr. Trecker, 
who is a well-known figure interna- 
tionally in the machine tool industry, 
was requested to speak on the subject 
and related themes before foremen’s 
clubs, economists, publishers, indus- 
trial associations, etc. Capitol Hill 
experts wanted to hear more. This 
phase of the program was something 
we hadn’t counted on. It snowballed 
into a program all its own, to the 
point where Mr. Trecker remarked 
that he could easily quit being a vice- 
president of a machine tool company 

(Continued on Page 82) 
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Aptitude Tests Are Management's Too! 
in Scientific Sales Selection 


problem of better selection 


5 ieee 
of salesmen is a 


to the sales executive today, and is 


serious concern 


likely to become even more serious in 
the near future. The primary fac- 
tors which highlight the manpower 
problem are: First, the return to the 
means a return to 


buyer’s market 


pany. He knew the line, and there 
was every reason to believe he would 


tests needs to be evaluated against 
the job requirements. 


or . . . . . “Cee res. ' ‘ ry, > } 
With these limitations kept in mind, succeed. aaa oy —— = 
. . . PW ~ n y vet > ¢ 
there remains evidence that aptitude ay. Cayeay Sees.) Sas nee 
Tp eery the entrenched competition of its 


tests can make a 
bution to better sales selection. 
often, “dodos” slip into the 
force, having successfully hurdled the 


rival; its salesmen needed to be tough 
pioneers, with dynamic drive and bold 
Instead, Smith was a low- 


Too 


sales 
assurance. 


tough, competitive selling. Second, barriers of the interview, the appli- pressure salesman who stressed serv- 
with production costs still rising, cation blank and the verification of ice and good will. These traits had 
there is a constant need to keep sales references. One reason is the fact that made him successful with the en- 


and distributive costs at a minimum. 


In recent years, there has been an 
increasing interest in, and widespread 
use of aptitude tests as a tool in bet- 


ter sales selection. Most sales execu- 


a selling job, cannot be perceived at 


certain psychological qualities, which trenched company, whose policy was 


can make all the difference in the 
world between success and failure in 


based on promoting good will and 
g 8 

perpetuating its reputation, but they 

made him a failure with the new- 


an interview across a desk, Selection comer in the field. 


tests 


are 








tives who have found a place in their 
selection program tor aptitude tests, 
are agreed on these principles: 


1. The tests do not replace the 


classic, “tried and true” selection 


procedures — the application blank, 
the personal interview, the verifi- 


cation of references. 


2. Tests are not panaceas, They 


do not solve all selection problems. 


3. They must be properly used 


and interpreted. The specific sell- 


ing job under consideration for the 


specific company must be thor- 
oughly understood, and the appli- 
cant’s pattern of responses to the 


SMITH'S PSYCHOLOGICAL QUALIFICATIONS 
FOR SALES JOB WITH ABC COMPANY 


a device for determining 
these qualities in advance of employ- 


Psychological traits that are of spe- 


cific importance in selling operations, 


ment. Thus, they help to eliminate and that are measurable, are as fol- 
expensive trial and error selection. lows: 
An example can be cited of Sales- 1. Aggressiveness 
man Smith who was employed on the 2. Self-confidence 
basis of his excellent appearance and 3. Sociability 
employment record, yet failed to make 4. Incerest in selling 
good. Smith’s previous employment © Mee chilier 
was with a directly competitive com- 6. Adjustment to home. people 





and business 


By MARVIN RAFAL 7. 


Director, 


Orientation in salesmanship 
Insensitivity to rebuffs 
and 


10. Knowledge of tact 


(Continued on Page 108 


am 


Personnel Selection Service. 9. Self-reliance initiative 


Long Island City, N. Y. 
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INDUSTRIAL SALESMAN AND SPECIALTY SALESMAN 
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How to Analyze Trade Shows 


; is not the “know-how” but the 
“know-who” that bothers the ad- 
vertisers who plan to spend millions 
of dollars for exhibits in trade shows 
this year. Industry has at its com- 
mand the creative minds to design 
and the skilled hands to build all kinds 
of sure-fire exhibits. But unless ad- 
vertisers can carefully determine at 
whom to slant each exhibit, many of 
them feel they will waste much of 
their budgeted millions, something 
which they are in no mood to do. 


Knowing your audience is funda- 
mental in advertising and selling. In 
most advertising media, such as mag 
azine, newspaper, or radio, this infor- 
mation has been prodigiously collected. 
It has been broken down, broken up, 
picked apart, and otherwise dissect- 
ed, to give the advertiser a clear pic- 
ture of how to direct his selling doi- 
lar, 

Advertisers have yet to analyze 
trade shows with the same thorough- 
ness as other media. In discussing 
this recently with one exhibitor, he 
said that the one factor which deter- 
mined his participation in shows was 
whether or not his competitor would 
exhibit. It hadn’t occurred to this gen- 
tleman that possibly the show did not 
provide an audience interested in 
either his or his competitor’s products 
to justify the cost of exhibiting. 

In bygone days, industry was less 
nplex and the mere name of the 
trade show gave a direct tip-off as 
to the kind of exhibit that should 
be built. But today’s shows have be- 
come broader in scope. There are 
more of them to serve the complexity 
of modern industry. Industries over- 
lay Modern production has created 
1 myriad of specialists. It once 
se’ ned enough to know that the au- 
e for one particular show con- 
siscd primarily of engineers. But a 
it analysis of this show listed 38 
ent types of engineers, with 
y differing product interests, 


r 


another show which we believed 
t nsist solely of people interested 
‘i. dustrial applications of our prod- 
we were surprised to find that 
2 of those attending were inter- 
c in domestic appliances and an 
e\ arger percentage in agricultural! 





By R. B. HANNA 
Manager, 
Exhibits and Lectures Div., 
General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 





applications. Here valuable segments 
of the available audience had been 
completely overlooked. Future ex- 
hibits at this show will include prod- 
ucts to meet the interests of the other 
groups. 

The trade show possesses certain in- 
herent advantages that make it an im- 
portant advertising medium. Its in- 
dividual cost is high, but it is a high- 
powered tool for producing results. 
Because of its cost and short life, an 
exhibit must be pin-pointed to the 
interest of the audience, 

Specifically, the advertiser should 
know two things about the audience 
of each prospective trade show: 

1. Who make up the audience. 

2. What do they want to know. 





R. B. Hanna 


1. Who Make Up the Audience 

First, the industrial interests. Some 
shows attract dozens of different in- 
dustrial interests. Others appeal to 
only one industry. Even in one-in- 
dustry shows, the interest may lie in 
various branches of production and 
distribution, The exhibitor should 
know what these interests are and 
what percentage of the audience rep- 
resents each interest. 

Second, occupational classification. 
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Exactly who are they, what do they 
do, what are their jobs? Are they 
presidents, superintendents, or engi- 
neers? An exhibit must speak the lan- 
guage of the group it is intended to 
reach, 

Third, where are they from? Is the 
audience local, regional, or national, 
and to what extent? From this the 
exhibitor can determine how to in- 
corporate dealer and distributor par- 
ticipation. 

2. What Do They Want To Know 

Is the audience interested only in 
highly technical information? In 
broad or specific applications? How 
many attend principally to keep 
abreast of new developments? Or is 
their interest in price and delivery 
trends? Do they look upon the show 
as incidental to the technical sessions? 
If so, special effort will be required 
to attract and hold their interest. Ex- 
hibit managers, trade associations, and 
advertisers might find a few surveys 
along this line well worth the cost. 

Pertinent “who” and “why” infor- 
mation can provide the advertiser 
with a definite measuring stick, From 
this he can select the shows from 
which he can expect the highest re- 
turns. He can hand pick the prod- 
ucts most likely to succeed in any 
particular show. He can plan his pres- 
entation to attract those he knows 
will attend the show. He can choose 
his exhibit staff members according 
to their ability to answer anticipated 
questions. He will have figures with 
which he can later measure and eval- 
uate results. Finally, he can better 
conform his trade show activities to 
other advertising media in shaping a 
more effective over-all advertising 
program. 

Nor is the exhibitor the only one 
to profit by having this information 
at his finger tips. The show manager 
or sponsoring trade association will 
gain by providing better shows, shows 
attuned to the inquisitiveness of the 
industry. And, of course, industry 
itself will benefit, for representatives 
attending the shows will have their 
questions answered more fully. 

It should be pointed out that part 

(Continued on Page 158) 
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hanging World 


By J. J. DeMOTT 
Research Editor, 
American Exporter, 
New York. 


ECOND only in 
the industrial revolution in Eng- 
land in the late 18th and early 19th 


importance to 


Centuries, there has occurred a second 
one of far-reaching importance, which 
is still in progress. 

This second revolution is the rapid 
industrialization of many countries 
heretofore chiefly agricultural, pas- 
toral or mining. 


World War Il 


trend as country 


stimulated _ this 
atter country, es 
pecially in the Western Hemisphere, 
increased its productive capacity to 
implement the war effort or to pro- 
vide for the manufacture of items 
But though the 
movement expanded to large propor- 


previously imported. 


tions during the war years, it can be 


traced for several decades and in 
some instances to the turn of the 


century. 


Influence upon Buying 


As a result of this new industria! 
revolution, there have been changes 
in exports from the United States to 
Instead of calling for 
finished consumer goods, the purchase 
orders reaching this country through 
the 1920’s and the 1930’s were more 
and more for the machinery, equip- 
ment and tools with which these 
goods could be produced. 


various areas. 


To American Exporter this trend 
has for years been discernible in the 
character of inquiries received from 
visiting foreign buyers, as well as by 
mail and cable, to be passed on to 
manufacturers in the United States. 

The same trend in changing de- 
mand is evident to suppliers in Great 
Belgium, the 


Britain, in France, 
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Industrial growth in many fields increasing demand 


for American equipment in foreign countries 


Netherlands, Sweden, Switzerland and 
other countries. 

In some cases industrialization has 
come about as a spontaneous growth. 
But in other instances it has been 
stimulated as governments have of- 
fered private industrialists the tradi- 
tional profit incentives, such as tariff 
protection, reduced taxation, duty- 
free entry of plant or free land for 
factory buildings. 


Planned Industrialization 


Another form of governmental ac- 
tivity is where the state actually 
plans the industrialization and pro- 
ceeds to put it into effect through 
bureau operation of projects. 

Both of these procedures are likely 
to be referred to as “plans.” Not in- 
frequently these “plans” have far- 
reaching ramifications, such as the in- 
troduction of new industries, hydro- 
electric developments, building new 
ports, exploitation of minerals, im- 
in agriculture and even 
institu- 


provement 
the launching of financial 
tions charged with fostering the new 
industries. 

Examples of the latter sort of in- 
stitution are the industrial finance 
banks established by the Turkish gov- 
ernment to assist in the completion 
and operation of various lines of bus- 
iness under the “Industrial Five 
Years Plan” of 1933, This plan was 
supplemented by the “Three Years 
Mineral Development Plan” of 1937 
and the “Four Years Plan” announced 
in September, 1938. The Eti Bank 
is charged with the development of 
Turkey’s mineral and oil resources. 
The Sumer Bank is responsible for 
textile, paper, footwear, cement and 
other factories. And the Ish Bank, 
which was originally a private com- 
pany, is to all intents and purposes 
now a national institution. It con- 
trols certain mines and factories and 
manages the Turkish Tobacco Com- 


pany and other companies dealing in 
lead, sponges, nails and wire. 


Selected Industries 

Sometimes selected industries are in 
the forefront of industrial develop 
ment. This is the case in Brazil, 
where the huge Volta Redonda steel 
works are now starting production, 
and where the Cidade de Motores- 
City of Motors—20 miles outside Rio 
de Janerio, with its tractor and air 
plane motor plants, will be the first 
completely modern planned city to be 
built in Brazil. 

A corollary to such developments 
is the improvement and extension of 
highway systems, airfields and _rail- 
way facilities, coupled with better 
systems of communication, 

Invariably, these programs involv« 
an increase in imports of specialized 
machinery and equipment such as 
machine tools, heavy production ap- 
paratus and devices for the distribu- 
tion of electricity. It has been the 
experience of American manufactur- 
ers that, once started, the demand for 
expanded facilities is a constant one. 
Unlike agricultural or pastoral enter- 
prises, an industrial establishment 
cannot be permitted to lie fallow. 


The end result is that the country 
that has heretofore imported most of 
its alarm clocks or mouse traps oF 
copper rods now produces enough or 
nearly enough of many items to meet 
its own requirements. The factories 
in the United States, Great Britain, 
Canada and elsewhere no longer sip 
large quantities of alarm clocks «nd 
mouse traps and copper rods. Tey 
do ship the equipment to prodiice 
these items. 

What is of even more commer: al 
significance, the lift in the level of 
living standards which comes w th 
such changes means that markets ‘re 
greatly broadened for automob’ °s, 


(Continued on Page 153) 
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By RAY M. HOGAN 
Kencliffe Associates, 
Chicago. 


JHOTOSTATS, first used for 
making facsimile records of val- 
uable documents and real estate ab- 
stracts, today, due to improvements 
in equipment and processing methods, 
serve a wide variety of advertising 
production needs. 

The method of manufacture is a 
simple one which means low costs and 
fast service. Anything that can be 
photographed can be __ photostated. 
Small objects themselves can be pho- 
tographed direct on the photostat 
camera in simple perspectives. 

Like all advertising copy*, photo- 
stats are either line or halftone repro- 
ductions. Line copy includes pen 
drawings, text matter, rules, decora- 
tions... in fact, any black and white 
copy is line copy. Halftone copy in- 
cludes photographs, wash drawings, 
pencil, pastel and crayon drawings and 
direct-from-the-object subjects. 

Although photostats, 
which can be ordered in same or re- 
versed position, are obtainable from 


excellent 


halftone copy, these prints are not 
generally used for reproduction in 
photo-engravings or offset plates. 
However, line copy photostats are 
used for reproduction and can be or- 
dered in reverse color and in reverse 
position, if desired. 





Reverse color photostat of typewritten copy. 


A-COMPLETE LINE OF RADIO-PHONOGRAPHS 


Re erse color photostat of type set copy. 
\otostats for advertising purposes 
into two classifications, namely, 


lummies and page designs of ma- 
to be reproduced in letterpress 
ffset printing, and for use as re- 
ction copy in either of these 
sses, 

take a typical example of the 
f photostats for dummies, sup- 
py is used here to include any 


al used in the production of a 
ition. 


HOW TO STOP WASTING 
STAINLESS STEEL... 


says Mawre: Supply (eo bev! 


CURTIS aie Hoists 





I 


BUILDINGS 


POWER PLANTS 
INSTITUTIONS 


Two pages of a typical ad dummy with illustrations and text matter photostated to be 
used in assembling a complete dummy for OK. Dummies like these can be produced 
more rapidly and more economically than if a layout artist did them. 


pose you were called upon to furnish 
several dummies, for OK by various 
parties, of a 16-page booklet in which 
some 30 photographic illustrations in 
various sizes were to be reproduced. 

Of course an artist could rough up 
the required number of complete 
dummies, sketching in the photo- 
graphs to correct size, but this would 
require a great deal of art time and 
the job might not be able to absorb 
this cost. 

The simple, inexpensive thing to 
do would be to order photostats in 
correct sizes from the photographs 
and assemble one complete dummy, 
mounting in the type-set or typewrit- 
ten copy. When this dummy was 
completed, it could be taken apart 
and two or more complete pages pho- 
tostated at one time in the required 
number to make up the dummies nec- 
cessary. These photostats then would 
be assembled into finished dummies to 
be sent out for OK. 

Newspaper and magazine ads on 
which OK’s or comments are required 
also can be photostated—which means 
that the advertiser can send out a 
facsimile of the finished job, retain- 
ing the original. 

Where valuable and expensive art 
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creations and photographs must be 
sent out for OK’s, particularly by 
mail, photostat copies will preclude 
damage in handling, if not actual loss. 
Quick OK’s of “deadline” advertising 
material can be obtained by phone, 
mail or wire from photostats, which 
allow originals to remain in your pos- 
session awaiting final instructions. 

The second use of photostats in ad- 
vertising production is for reproduc- 
tion copy for the making of photo 
engravings and offset plates. These 
’stats are generally from line copy 
(text matter and line drawings) and 
are always made on glossy stock. 


Although these glossy ‘stats often 
are used for making photo-engravings 
(zinc etchings), they are more widely 
used for the preparation of copy for 
offset printing. It is in the offset copy 
preparation jobs where a complete 
working drawing for each page to be 
reproduced must be furnished, that 
photostats will save time and money. 


Photostats from line copy (draw- 
ings, text matter, etc.) can be ordered 
in any sizes to fit any predetermined 
areas and mounted down on the work- 
ing drawing, thereby becoming part 
of the finished line copy. This pre- 
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KODACHROME 


mwOVyHIVGOR 





Original Kodachrome. 
»—-> 

















(Center) Black and white photostat from Kodachrome in enlarged size. (Right) Line drawing from photostat via ‘bleach-out’ method. 


cludes the cost of extra negatives to 
be stripped-in. The artist can then 
check a facsimile of each page as it 
will appear in the finished printing. 
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| <4 THOUSAND TOYS IN ONE 


Work drawings for a page printed in off- 
set where line drawings, reverse color 
headings and tilted text matter are first 
made in photostats and then mounted 
with type set reproduction proofs of text 
matter, completes line copy for the page. 


Many advertising jobs call for con- 
version of photographs into line draw- 
ings, particularly where they must 
print on paper stocks that will not 
print halftones satisfactorily. Com- 
panies doing business with jobbers and 
distributors who publish their own 
catalogs often are called upon to fur- 
nish “cuts” for this purpose in large 
numbers, In such cases, zinc etchings 
made from line drawings cost less than 
halftones made from photographs. 

When your job calls for converting 
a photograph into a line drawing, all 
you have to do is order a “matte 
photostat for bleaching” and have your 
artist ink in the picture directly on 
the ’stat, using black India ink. When 
this work is completed, it is sent to 
the photostat plant with the instruc- 


tions, “Bleach out.” 
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The bleaching 








(Top) Photostat from photograph, inked in 
and ready for bleaching, (Bottom) Bleached 
out photostat becomes a line drawing. 


process, using a solution of lye and 
water, removes everything from the 
print except the inked-in parts—re- 
sult: a facsimile pen drawing of the 
photograph. After some simple touch- 
ing up with ink and Chinese white, 
the copy can be used for reproduction. 

Kodachromes are being widely used 
today for advertising illustrations and 
some photostat plants have developed 
a method of making black and white 
‘stats from regular Kodachrome nega- 
tives. In many instances they are suit- 
able for reproduction. Regular Koda 
chrome negatives can be enlarged up 
to four times by this process, If con- 
version into line drawings is required, 
it can be accomplished by the “bleach- 
out” method as explained. 

Where a job calls for alterations, 


additions or corrections to any line 


drawing for any given job, a photo 
stat can be ordered from the original, 
and the additional art work done on it. 
This means that the original drawing 
need not be changed. 

Photostats can be used for prepar- 
ing short-run presentations and sales 
portfolios which can be assembled in 
binders. If colors are required, matte 
’stats that will take show card colors 
or oils should be used. 























How additions are made to a line draw 
ing through the use of photostats. Cap- 
tion and reverse color arrow added to 
original pen drawing through photostats. 


Line Drawings from Photographs 


Accurate, facsimile drawings for photo-engravings or offset copy can easil\ 
be made through a method known as the “silver-print™ or “bleach-out™ process 
The procedure is a simple one that any pen and ink artist can do, and the finish« 
line drawing is a true interpretation of the photograph. 

A print called a “Van Dyke” or “silver-print” by photo-engravers, and 
“matte photostat™ by photostat plants is made, generally in a larger size, fron 


the photograph 


The artist then inks in the subject directly on this print, usin 


black India ink and in a technique of line and solids that he believes will giv« 


the best effect 
areas for shadows are used. 


Best results are obtained when firm, clean lines and solid blac! 


After the inking-in is finished, the print is returned to the photoengraver ‘ 
photostat plant with the instructions, “bleach-out.” This bleaching is done in 
solution of lye and water and removes everything from the surface of the pri 


except the inked-in portion 


Result, a line drawing of the photograph. 
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Expansion of Industrial Publishing in Canada 








T the outset, let me say that the 

expansion in editorial service 
which has featured the industrial 
press of this country, is a_ logical 
development. It is not like some tropi- 
cal growth that springs up rapidly 
through forced conditions. It is the 
natural outcome of changing condi- 
tions within the particular spheres of 
life being served, and of changing 
reader habits. It is, in short, the prod- 
uct of change 





as in fact all progress 
iS. 

As I look over the history of in- 
dustrial publishing in this country, it 
always seems to me that it is divided 
into three periods, and naturally the 
first began with the birth of the tech- 
nical paper well over a hundred years 
ago. 

In these early years, only one two- 
way relationship was involved in the 
publishing of a technical journal. That 
was the relationship between reader 
and publisher. This is easy to see be- 
cause the technical journal was usually 
the only medium of expression for the 
individuals in the profession or in- 
dustry being served, and therefore it 
served as the exclusive vehicle for the 
publication of papers and articles by 
those who wished to have their views 
or knowledge given to others. 

Everything was resolved to sim- 

cities, There were no advertising 
salesmen and consequently no sales ex- 

nse. People who had things to sell 
1 believed in advertising, wrote in 
d begged to be permitted to use the 
ill space available. If someone did 
cancel their advertising, or if the pub- 
‘her did not see eye to eye with an 
ertiser and barred his copy, the 
lisher simply ran the space blank 
printed across it ““This Space To 
” The notice seldom, if ever, ran 
ond one issue. 


Chat was period one. It was a 


pod of good editing, and if you 
over those old magazines you will 
them refreshingly independent, 
full of literary merit. There is 
doubt that sometimes they mis- 
their power, but usually they 
administered with a high ethical 
lard. The second period was a 


gradual affair which began when some 
enterprising bird realized that the ad- 
vertiser could be made the financial 
pivot of publishing rather than the 
reader. 

Once the idea took hold, and we 
should imagine it did not take long, 
the advertising salesman appeared on 
the scene, and publishing became a 
three-way relationship, involving the 
reader, the advertiser, and the pub- 
lisher. 

Once embarked on these new 
courses, publishers began to spend a 
lot of money in selling, and then, of 
course, they began to find that “you 
can’t have cake and eat it too.” As 
a result, editing began to recede in 
importance, and selling became the 
vital factor. 

In extenuation it must be noted 
that this was an era of rapid industrial 
expansion, and competition became 
very keen, which was all to the good 
because advertising was bursting into 
full flower, but the spirit of competi- 
tion acted as something of a boomer- 
ang to publishing, because, in line 
with the times, competition entered 
the publishing field also, and conse- 
quently selling became more and more 
important. Editorial value receded 
still further, and the reader, the basis 
of the whole dizzy structure, became 
practically the forgotten man. 

That was period two, and it was a 
bad period. We in this country were 
no worse than anyone else, but we 
were certainly no better. Editors be- 
came guys who simply filled white 
space. Their budgets were cut to the 
bone, and the measure of good editing 
was the fellow who could fill white 
space at the least cost. Of course 
there were exceptions, and the picture 
I am drawing is a general one; but the 
conditions were more general than 
many would believe. 

I must in justice point out that 


Talla lalallala ele ae 


By R. C. ROWE 
President, 
National Business Publications, 


Gardenvale, Quebec. 
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these conditions cannot be laid en- 
tirely upon the publishers. Space rates 
were ridiculously low and sales costs 
were comparatively high. They were 
fighting an up hill battle against over- 
flow circulations of foreign publica- 
tions, and they had only a very under- 
developed manufacturing industry to 
back them. Under these circum- 
stances, I sometimes wonder whether 
the economics of Canadian publishing 
were even established in those days. 

The third period is the one we are 
now in and which, for want of a 
better name, we can call the modern 
period. 

You will note I have placed no dates 
on these periods, largely because the 
transition from one to the other was 
gradual and difficult to place chrono- 
logically. I have merely sketched in 
this background to bring the advance 
of editorial service into proper per- 
spective. 

The good editorial service of the 
first period was cheap due to the 
simplicity of the conditions of that 
day. The poor editorial service of 
the second period was, paradoxically, 
more expensive due to such complica- 
tions as more illustrations, etc., but 
it was still very cheap judged by 
modern standards. 

The third period began, of course, 
when the reader began to emerge from 
his obscurity and make himself felt 
again. This took a little time, and 
then advertisers began to express 
doubts about editorial value. More 
discriminatory tastes displayed them- 
selves, and changes began to creep in. 
Probably the most potent factor in 
the change was the growth of special- 
ization within the engineering pro- 
fessions. Instead of being catholic 
readers, the engineering professions 
were becoming selective readers. In- 
dustry and commerce had passed 
through their adolescence and those 
engaged in these activities were look- 
ing for better methods and more 
efficiency. 

These demands made themselves 
felt, and as a result a definite ex- 
pansion in editorial service began, 
coupled with a distinct betterment of 
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quality. Publishers engaged specialists 
to edit technical and business maga- 
zines. They engaged men with for- 
ward vision who through their special 
knowledge could gauge trends, and 
lead thought in the professions and in- 


dustries they served. 


Editorial policies were expanded and 
broader horizons embraced, and these 
several developments are still continu- 
ing in the large publishing houses of 
this country. 


May I remind you that the technical 
and industrial press is a medium for 
the dissemination of knowledge and 
the exchange of experience. That basic 
need gave it birth and still remains 
the foundation of its existence, but 
I wish to emphasize that this primary 
function has expanded and branched 
out until the over-al! picture takes in 
many more functions, and would be 
unrecognizable to an earlier genera- 
tion. The industrial press has become 
the guardian of rights; it keeps an 
eye on political trends, and combats 
attempts to restrict and cramp in- 
dustry. It looks past the present and 
leads thought into new channels. It 
watches and assesses social and eco- 
nomic trends within the various in 
dustries and professions served. It ob- 
serves the currents and cross purposes 
of trade and commodity movements 
in the world, and interprets those of 


particular interest to its readers. 


These are all functions of the 
modern industrial or technical journal, 
and obviously you have an 
expansion of services of this kind 


without 


cannot 


a corresponding increase in 
personnel and of everything else down 
the line. 


Now let us convert these facts to 
figures and see where they lead us. 
As a first example let us take a group 
of periodicals serving the basic indus- 
Let us take the past 14 
years as our 


tries’ field. 
measure, and index 
costs of the first six 
months of 1932 at 100. I have taken a 
six month period, because when we 
1946, the 
first six months is the period on which 


the editorial 


come to the present year 


we have definite figures. 


The editorial costs include the fol- 
lowing items: 


Editorial salaries, contributions, en- 
gravings, editorial traveling expense, 
and incidentals, such as postage, tele- 


phone, telegrams, etc. 


These costs do not include composi- 
tion, printing, paper, etc., and the 
other mechanical costs going into final 
production figures. They are straight 
editorial might call 
them, the creative costs. They do not 
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costs, or you 





include any overhead or indirect 
charges. 
Now, if we take these editorial 


costs in the first six months of 1932 
at 100, we find that in the first six 
months of 1939 they had risen to 176, 
and in the first six months of 1946 
had risen still further to 313. In 
other words, the total editorial cost 
in this example had trebled. 


[ am sure you will appreciate that 
there is a variable in these figures, and 
that is the number of reading pages. 
However, it must be remembered that 
the number of editorial pages is one 
index of editorial service. It is not 
a final index, but it does serve as an 
indication. If it has expanded, then 
editorial services have also expanded, 
and it is interesting to see where a 
comparison along these lines will lead 
us. 

Once again, using the first six 
months of 1932, and taking the num- 
ber of reading pages in the group 
under review as an index of 100, we 
find that, in the same period of 1939, 
the index of reading pages had risen 
to 141, and that in the first six 
months of 1946, it has risen still 
further to 216. 

Now, let us go further and find 
denominator in_ these 
figures, and that is the individual 
editorial page cost. Obviously, if we 


the common 


take the total editorial cost in each 
of the periods we have used for com- 
parison, and divide it by the number 
of reading pages published in that 





period, we shall get an editorial pag 
cost, 

Again taking the 1932 period a 
”100, we find that in 1939, the editoria 
page cost had risen to 125, and in th 
first six months of 1946 it went up 
to 143, and from my observations, | 
feel that in the last six months of thi 
year the final figure will be nearer 15: 
than anything else. 

Now let us take another exampk 
which brings out editorial expansion 
even more vividly. This particular 
group embraces industrial periodicals 
serving the manufacturing field, and 
the publishing company in question 
has gone about the matter in an 
other way. It has taken the year 
1939 as the basis of its calculations 
and has established revenue of the 
group, and editorial expense for that 
year, each at an index of 100. 

During 1946, the revenue index of 
this group stands at 272, and the 
editorial expense index at 412. 

Let me emphasize that these editor- 
ial expenses are the same as those given 
in the previous case. They include: 

Editorial salaries, contributions, 
traveling expenses, engravings and in- 
cidentals. 

This is a remarkable record, becaus: 
it means that, while revenue in this 
group increased 175%, editorial ex- 
penditures increased 312%. 

These are widely separated cases. 
The first related to basic industry 
periodicals which did not reflect war 
time industrial expansion to quite the 

(Continued on Page 156) 
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Koppers Company, Pittsburgh, is promoting recognition of its new trademark with full-colc 
inserts of these advertisements in trade and general papers, “But what's your LAST name” 
appeared in Business Week, U. S. News and a wide range of industrial publication: 
“You saw us today ... remember?” appeared in Science Illustrated, Time and Wa 
Street Journal. Copy ties in the new trademark, featuring a large red “K.” with Koppe* 
industrial products. Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, New York, is the company’s agenc) 
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By DAVID V. COON 
Editor, 

‘Young Employe News’ 
Racine, Wis. 


Four front covers selected from past issues 
of ‘Young Employe News,’ monthly internal 
publication of Young Radiator Company. 


Using a Publication to lmprove Employe Relations 


Young Radiator 


to make 


wal gtd gossip sheet? I wouldn’t 
believe anything they printed.” 

“It’s nothing but a place for the 
old man to shoot off his mouth.” 

“It’s not even worth the trouble 
to carry home.” 

loo often such comtu.ents are made 
ibout internal company publications. 
Here is an example of the plan set 
up by one manufacturer to make its 
publication both more readable and 
resultful. 

Young Radiator Company, Racine, 
Wis., set up seven goals to be fol- 
lowed in the publication of “Young 
Employe News” (YEN). The goals 

flexible and are followed loosely, 
lizing that ideas can be transmitted 
ly slowly and subtly. However, 
ries are written with these goals in 
nd, and all end results are weighed 
inst them. 
way of background, the maga- 
originated at the beginning of 
war, appearing at frequent inter- 
varying in publication from two 
‘s to two months, Publication 
s have been stabilized so that it is 
issued the 15th of each month. 
Young Employe News” is printed 
etterpress in magazine style, 6x9 
sin size, 
re are the goals and some ex- 
s of the stories used to carry 
deas to the readers: 
Interpreting the company to its 
yes and showing that Young 


‘Young Employe News’ 


Company follows 


Radiator Company is a good place to 
work, 


APPOINTED ASSISTANT 
SUPERINTENDENTS 

Bill Ernst and Clarence Goebel 
have been appointed assistant sup- 
erintendents under Mr. Pfost and 
Mr. Yeager. 

Clarence Goebel started at 
Young Radiator Company, Dec. 
26, 1934, in Department 306, as- 
sembling “Pullman Grilles.” Later 
he worked in the following depart- 
ments: 308; 304; 110; 407; 211. 
In 1938 he was promoted to fore- 
manship in Department 110. 


Bill Ernst also started work at 
YRC by assembling “Pullman 
Grilles” in 302, Jan. 5, 1935. He 
worked in Departments 306 and 
308 before he was appointed as- 
sistant foreman of 108 and 114 in 
October, 1940, Bill was promoted 
to foremanship in these depart- 
ments May 25, 1942. 
The use of such stories shows that 
employes have worked their way “up- 
stairs,” and that there is a chance 
that the reader can do it, too. It also 
helps build the prestige of the boss, 
because the employe knows that the 
department heads have learned the 
business the hard way. 

2. Stimulating the interest of the 
employe in his job and in his company 
by showing him how his job ties in 
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produce 


seven goals 


results 


with the next and finally, with the 
total company and industry operation. 

This is handled by a continuing 
feature. Each month different de- 
partments and their duties are de- 
scribed, For example, in the October 
issue of YEN, the work of the sten- 
ographic department— 

Deciphering the spoken word 
and converting it to black and 
white is the function of the sten- 
ographic department. Two = sys- 
tems for doing this are used at 
YRC. One is by the use of the 
dictaphone in which a record is 
made of the dictator’s voice and 
later is played back by an opera- 
tor who types the message. The 
other method is that of giving 
dictation directly to a stenographer 
who writes it in shorthand and 
afterward transcribes it. These two 
systems handle an equal volume of 
work except when an enormous 
amount of work is on hand. Then 
the dictaphone is used the most as 
it is the faster of the two methods. 

Standards for stenographers are 
very high. Grammar, punctuation 
and spelling makes the difference 
between an accurate and an inac- 
curate secretary. Added to that is 
speed and the ability to transcribe 
to the letter all the dictated mat- 
ter, 


Subjects which the “writing” 
(Continued on Page 147) 
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Power Plant Performance Reports Step Up 


Sales for Northern Equipment Company 


URING the war years there had 

been little need to keep stockpiles 
of promotional material up to stand- 
ard. Orders had been placed as much 
on ability to meet required delivery 
dates as on merits of the equipment. 
Returning to the desk after more than 
three years in uniform, it seemed wise 
to make an immediate inventory of our 
stockpile. Sooner or later, top manage- 
ment would again become economy- 
minded and engineers would have to 
sit down and evaluate equipment be- 
fore starting requisitions through the 
purchasing departments. They would 
want proof of performance from each 
competing manufacturer. 

A fair amount of performance data 
were found in our stockpile. Un- 
fortunately, it proved to be of prewar 
vintage. It was still good, but most 
of it had been used so many times 
that our sales forces were understand- 
ably unable to generate much en- 
thusiasm in presenting it to a pros- 
pect. Nothing new had been added 
since Pearl Harbor, because our prod- 
ucts are used in steam power plants 


and such plants were among the first 














WATER LEVE 
ar PARKCHESTER 


NORTHERN 


(Left) This is the front cover of Northern Equipment Company’s 
power plant performance report for the Parkchester Housing Project 
in the Bronx, New York. (Center) Northern Equipment supplies these 
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L CONTROL 





to be placed under stringent security 
regulations. It had been difficult to 
enter them even for routine servicing 
of equipment. It had been almost 
impossible to bring out from them 
data which could be published. It was 
little solace to know that other manu- 
facturers of power plant equipment 
were probably all in the same position. 
Our stockpile was our concern, and 
it needed replenishing — quickly. 

V-J Day brought an end to security 
regulations in most plants. Not all 
engineers, busy as they were with re- 
conversion problems, were waiting 
with open arms for inquiring reporters, 
But enough of them, we believed, 
would be interested in getting long- 
delayed publicity for their plants and 
their operating records to warrant our 
trying to find them and talk with 
them. 

It was decided to concentrate our 
efforts on the Copes Flowmatic Regu- 
lator, a two-element type of boiler 
feed control developed for modern 
high-duty steam generators.  Intro- 
duced several vears before the war, 
constant improvements in design and 





COPES ar w 


or 
"tw voe« Stare Tiecrare « 


By DON ALLSHOUSE 
Advertising Manager: 
Northern Equipment Company 
Erie, Pa 


manufacture had more than kept it 
abreast of operating needs and desires. 
Well publicized before and during the 
war, it had a name well known 
throughout the industry. In a sense, 
it was the nearest thing to a “glamour 
girl” in a line of equipment often 
installed in almost the least-accessible 
part of the boiler plant. True, the 
majority of boilers would not require as 
refined a control as the Copes Flow- 
matic, but we believed it would be 
much easier to “trade down” to lower- 
priced equipment for such installations 
than to “trade up” if engineers of a 
plant needing ultra-modern control 
were first interested in simpler units. 

There was little about the equip- 
ment itself to dramatize. Motion was 
lacking. All an observer could see 
was perhaps an inch or two of change 
in the position of two or three levers. 
Color was absent. The valve and 
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self addressed business reply post cards for requesting particu a 
copies of its performance reports. (Right) Full page advertiseme''s 
as this appear in publications catering to the power plant mar? «t. 
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uating element were usually given 
a coat of paint exactly like that on 
sucrounding piping and equipment, 

were often so well hidden by in- 
sulation they could be found without 
devious search only by one who knew 
the plant layout well. The only proof 
of performance acceptable to engi- 
neers was in the form of recorder 
charts which told the story so con- 
cisely there was little chance, were 
one so inclined, to paint in blue sky 
and get away with it. 


[he best way to interest engineers 
seemed to be through what we came 
to call “performance reports.” Each 
would be as complete as possible a 
description of a plant and its opera- 
tion, in which the Copes Flowmatic 
story would take its logical place as 
an integral part of the whole. Illus- 
trations to be sought would show the 
plant, the boiler, the Copes installa- 
tion and the performance charts. We 
felt such a presentation would appeal 
to engineers whose natural curiosity 
about what was happening in other 
plants had probably been made more 
eager by the years of security “black 
out” of information which normally 
came from important power stations. 


We considered asking sales repre- 
sentatives to dig out the desired ma- 
terial, but quickly discarded the idea. 
We were convinced there would be 
a greater return on our over-all in- 
vestment if we increased that invest- 
ment enough to have the field work 
done by the man who would actually 
write the report. In no other way 
could he get the “feel” of each plant 
and know how his copy should be 
slanted. Entering the plant for the 
first time, he would be more alert to 
pick up the unusual angles which 
might have come to seem common- 
place to one who had often visited 
the installation. He could expect 
more personal attention from a busy 
plant engineer who knew he would 
be there only once than could a local 
mao who could always come back 

, day or two.” In addition, work- 
ing on a definite schedule, the inquir- 
ine reporter from the factory would 
be surer to get the story on time than 
a cal man who might be delayed 
by imperative calls from other cus- 
to. ors. The salesman would under- 
st. Jably give preference to calls 
w -h might result in direct sales, 
n ng money in his pocket. 

here could such reports be de- 
V d? We didn’t know. But we 


. check the rather imposing list 
0: stallations and pick one or two 
a where there seemed to be con- 
ce ations. We could then talk with 


service engineers and find which of 
these installations, in the opinions of 
men who had visited them, offered 
interesting operating conditions. Fin- 
ally, we could ask local representatives 
in which of these plants good charts 
and photographs could be obtained, 
and in which the operating and 
management personnel were likely to 
be agreeable to permitting publication 
of data about the installations. 


Once it had been determined which 
plant offered the most interesting 
possibilities, it was comparatively easy 
to work out a routing by which they 
could be covered without back-track- 
ing and loss of time. Local representa- 
tives were told when the visits could 
be made, and were asked to make 
necessary preliminary arrangements. 


In the meantime, considerable 
thought was given to preparing a 
questionnaire for 
the reporter- 
writer to take 
into. the plant. 
Without some- 
thing of-this na- 
ture, it would be 
easy to overlook 
essential data and 
have to try to dig it up later by cor- 
respondence. Plant descriptions in 
leading power plant magazines were 
analyzed to see what very competent 
editors had found engineers were in- 
terested in reading. The questionnaire 
emerged as a two-page form, and it 
did save time in interviewing plant 
personnel, However, it couldn’t cover 
everything, and each plant visit be- 
came a challenge to the reporter to 
make sure nothing newsworthy had 
been overlooked. 
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As a further check on data obtained 
in the plants, editors of the leading 
power magazines were asked for tear 
sheets of any articles they had pub- 
lished about the plants we were cover- 
ing. Their cooperation proved of great 
value. The boiler manufacturer con- 
cerned with each plant was asked for 
drawings and other data to make sure 
the steam generator was accurately 
described in our report. There were 
times when engineers in the plants did 
not have certain figures readily avail- 
able, and they seemed to appreciate 
not having to look for them when told 
the missing information could be ob- 
tained from the manufacturer. In 
several cases, it was found that adver- 
tising or public relations departments 
already had available material useful 
in broadening the background for our 


report. 
Back home with data, photographs 
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and drawings, preparation of the fin- 
ished report became a simple produc- 
tion job, In the few instances where 
customers’ policies precluded using the 
name, reports were condensed into 
four-page leaflets touching only on the 
feed control problem and the solution 
by Copes Flowmatic. Where cus- 
tomers’ names could be used, reports 
were expanded into more complete 
plant descriptions, running 8 or 16 
pages, depending on available material 
and importance of the installation. 
Each such report carried a paragraph 
acknowledging the cooperation of the 
individuals who had helped obtain the 
data. Complete dummy and text were 
submitted to the customer for ap- 
proval before going to the printer. 
Every report carried on its front cover 
an identifying logotype — A Copes 
Performance Report — to give a sem- 
blance of continuity to the series. 
It is always difficult to trace re- 
sults directly to material promoting 
sales of equipment usually bought 
after lengthy negotiation, but certain 
facts have satisfied us that perform- 
ance reports are very profitable in- 
vestments for our promotional dollars. 


1. Requests for reports have been 
developed into sales to plants not 
previously considered hot prospects 
Other such requests have started 
negotiations expected to lead to 
worth while sales. 


2. Offered by mail to a select 
list of operating and designing engi- 
neers, performance reports have 
proved the most consistently pro- 
ductive stimulus for inquiries we 
have yet used. Featured in publi- 
cation advertising, they have 
stepped up the quantity and quality 
of inquiries. 

3. Plants described have asked 
for copies to give to visiting engi- 
neers, many of whom are, or soon 
will be, prime prospects for our 
equipment. One current negotia- 
tion resulting from a report re- 
ceived in this way will, when closed, 
more than pay for several reports 

4. Complete reference files have 
been requested by key engineers in 
boiler companies, utility systems 
and consulting engineering organi- 
zations, more than one of whom 
has volunteered that a certain re- 
port had helped him with a particu- 
lar problem. The good will gained 
is of intangible, but defiinite, value. 


§. Boiler companies and consult- 
ing engineers, both of definite im- 
portance to us, have asked for copies 


(Continued on Page 112) 
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magazines anJl 


— ISHERS of 


newspapers could have made a 


much better case than they did in 
most instances when announcing re- 
cent increases in advertising rates, 


Statistical data demonstrate what a 
really fine story they had to tell re- 
garding the purchasing power of the 
advertiser’s dollar. The same data 
indicate that the story still was bul- 
lish as 1947 began, but that certain 
fundamental taking 
place in the incentives to advertise. 
This unfolding drama of the postwar 
period is of vital interest to every one 


changes were 


in the advertising and selling busi- 
ness. 


It seems almost naive to ask, “Why 
do sellers of goods and services ad- 
vertise?”” But a realistic answer to 
this question by publishers might have 
avoided some of the discussion caused 
by recent rate increases. Too often 
the rising costs of producing maga- 
zines and newspapers were cited as 
reasons for higher rates. 


As one looks at the matter from a 
very hard-boiled point of view, the 
advertiser is only moderately con- 
cerned with the problems of the pub- 
lisher in coping with higher produc- 
tion costs. Moreover, it would be 
difficult to sell the advertiser on the 
necessity of paying more for space 
so we can have a strong, free press 
financially sound 
The advertiser buys space 
because it will help him sell more 


and progressive, 
magazines. 


goods and thereby increase his total 
profits. 


The advertiser becomes alarmed at 
an increase in the cost of getting an 
inquiry through advertising or at a 
rise in the cost of advertising per unit 
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Publishers Still Have a Good 


Story to Tell on the Value of 
the Advertising Dollar 


By DR. CHARLES V. KINTER, Economist, 


Northwestern University, Chicago. 


of sale. Only a clear understanding 
of what he is getting for his adver- 
tising dollar will soothe his feelings. 

The fact stands out that sellers of 
goods and services have been getting 
tremendous values for their advertis- 
ing dollars. It is true that the dollar 
spent for advertising has been shrink- 
ing in value somewhat due to rate 
increases and declining real purchasing 
power, but it still was high as 1947 
began. 

In order to see just what has been 
happening, let’s look first at some of 
the changes which have taken place 
in the American economy since the 
beginning of World War II. Funda- 
mentally, these changes are quite 
favorable for advertising and selling. 


There are 10 million more Ameri- 
cans to be fed, clothed, sheltered, and 
amused. 


Dollars available for spending, on 
both an aggregate and per capita basis, 
have climbed to record highs. 

Despite the rapid rise in prices, 
there has been a very substantial rise 
in real incomes, or the physical quan- 
tities of goods and services money 
incomes will buy. 


There is this discomforting fact, 
however. Real incomes are not so high 
as they were even a few months back, 
if we look behind the false facade of 
dollar figures. Also very significant, 
the surplus spending power, or the 
amount left over after essential spend- 
ing and customary saving, is being 
squeezed out of the economy. This 
means that there are no longer many 
dollars lurking around factory gates to 
leap on goods as they leave the ship- 
ping department. Now the seller of 
goods must persuade dollars to come 
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to him, instead of being used to buy 
the other fellow’s products. 

These changes can be seen by ana- 
lyzing data which indicate the ability 
of Americans to buy goods and serv- 
ices. 

One such measure is disposable in- 
come, which is the amount of income 
left to individuals after payment of 
personal taxes. 

Another measure is perhaps of even 
more interest to persons in the adver- 
tising and selling business. We can 
call this second measure spendable in- 
come. It is disposable income less the 
conventional rate of savings. 

Except under very unusual condi- 
tions, Americans do not let their rate 
of savings on a national average run 
much below 8.5 or 9% of disposable 
income. During the war years rate of 
savings was very much above this 
level because of unavailability of cer- 
tain goods and services and because it 
was regarded as patriotic to save and 
buy government securities. Recently, 
the rate of savings has fallen back to 
about the conventional minimum as 
more goods and services have become 
available, 

Table A on page 49 shows what 
has happened to purchasing power. 4s 
indicated by disposable income nd 
spendable income, since 1939. 

Table A gives a too optimistic 
ture. A more realistic approach «a! 
be made by adjusting the spend 
income for the rising cost of living 
This gives a measure of real purc! 
ing power. 

In Table B spendable income is ¢- 
justed for changes in prices which h. ve 
occurred since 1939. In the last « - 
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Table A—Changes In Purchasing Power Since 1939 
ear Population Disposable Per Capita Per Capita 
July | Income Minimum Spendable 
(Millions) Total Per Capita Savings (b) Income (c) 
(Billions) 
939 130.9 $ 67.7 > wer $46 $471 
940 132.0 72.9 552 49 503 
1941 133.2 88.7 666 59 607 
942 134.7 110.6 821 73 748 
943 136.5 124.6 913 81 832 
944 138.1 137.4 995 89 906 
1945 139.6 139.6 1,000 89 911 
946 140.8 144.5 1,026 9) 935 
1946LQ(a) 141.3 150.9 1,068 95 973 
i) Annual rate attained in last quarter 
(b) The conventional minimum per cent saved is 8.5-9.00% of disposable income 
The 8.9% saved in 1939 was applied to disposable income in computing pet 
apita minimum savings 
The difference between per capita disposable income and per capita minimum 
S4AVINES 


Table B-—Changes In Real Spendable Income Since 1939 
Spendable Real Purchasing Index of Real 
Cost of Income Power Purchasing 
Year Living Per Capita Per Capita Power 
939 100.0 $471 $471 100.0 
1940 100.8 503 499 105.9 
194] 105.8 607 574 121.9 
1942 117.2 748 638 135.5 
943 124.3 832 669 142.0 
1944 126.3 906 717 152.2 
1945 129.2 911 705 149.7 
1946 Raeua 935 671 142.5 
1946LO 151.4 973 643 136.5 
umn of Table B index numbers are justified. Competition for the in- 


given showing the changes in real pur- 
chasing power in comparison with 


1939 purchasing power 


Table B indicates that the real pur- 
chasing power of consumers was stiil 
it a very high level as 1947 began. It 
lso appears that publishers through 
their circulations still can make much 
more buying ability available to sell 
ers of goods and services than in 

39. 

To be specific, let’s take the case 

a publisher who had 400,000 cir- 

lation in 1939 and 500,000 in 
146. He increased his circulation 

25°), but the purchasing power he 
is able to deliver rose by far more 
in 25°;. Allowing for both the 
rease in incomes and the rise in 
ng costs, he was making available 
out 70% more real purchasing 
ver in 1946 than in 1939. In other 
‘ds, the readers of his publication, 
no better off than the national 
rage, had the power to buy about 
more goods and services due to 
increase in the number of readers 
the rise in real incomes. 


| 
[his does not mean, however, that 


thing like a 70% increase in rates 


space in this publication would be 


creased purchasing power was gaining 
so much momentum as 1947 began 
that the advertiser could not expect 
to sell 70% more units of merchandise 
by advertising in this publication. 
Nevertheless, our analysis would in- 
dicate two considerations highly fa- 
vorable to advertising: 
1. The 


there tor alert business men to con- 


purchasing power was 
vert into sales as this year began. 
2. Growing keenness of competi- 
tion should necessitate advertising 
in volume if sales are to be made. 


Table C 
Shrinkage of 
Surplus Spending Power 


Year Per Per Unused 
Capita Capita Spending 
Spend- Con- Power 

able sumer 

Income Expendi 

tures 
1939 $47) $47] > 9 
1940 503 498 5 
194] 607 560 47 
1942 748 658 90 
1943 832 669 163 
1944 906 713 193 
1945 911 762 149 
1946 935 902 33 
1946LO 973 963 10 
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It therefore now becomes pertinent 
to ask, how keen is the competition 
for this purchasing power? The answer 
can be seen in Table C, which shows 
how surplus, or unused spending pow- 
er, has been squeezed out of our econ- 
omy since the end of World War II. 
The table also indicates how keen the 
competition between sellers is becom- 
ing. Whereas there has been a com 
fortable cushion of unused spending 
power in current incomes, now each 
seller of goods is confronted with the 
problem of diverting spending power 
from some other product to his own. 


There is very little unused spending 
power to come out of hiding. 


Of course. there is another source 
of unused spending power not men- 
tioned so far. It is the accumulated 
savings of the people. The amount is 
enormous; some place it at $150 bil- 
lion to $200 billion. However, there 
is reason to believe that much of this 
money will not be spent for consum- 
ers’ goods and services. Instead, it is 
awaiting investment. 


The lower income groups, which 
constitute the masses, hold surprising- 
ly little of accumulated savings, sur- 
veys have indicated. Moreover, it 
seems certain that many individuals 
of modest incomes already have spent 
a substantial portion of the savings 
they accumulated during the war 
years, 

This analysis has been carried on so 
far in per capita data. From the 
standpoint of the publisher who is 
trying to show the advertiser how 
much spending power is represented 
by his circulation, a better story usu- 
ally can be told with family data. As-: 
suming that the size of the average 
family is only three persons, the 
spendable income per family in 1946 
was $2,807, compared with $1,413 
in 1939. The real income per family 
had risen to $2,001 last year against 
$1,413 in 1939. 


Many publishers can tell much bet- 
ter stories than over-all national fig- 
ures of spendable income would im- 
ply. Many can deliver considerably 
more purchasing power than the av- 
erage figures would indicate because 
their publications go to consumers 
with incomes above the national aver- 
age. 

In summary, it appears that pub- 
lishers had a good story to tell as 1947 
began. A _ recession in business, of 
course, would reduce spendable in- 
comes and destroy some of the incen 


tive to advertise, 
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Sales Compensation .. . 





A Vital Sales Management Too! 


By JAMES C. OLSON 
Partner, 
Booz, Allen & Hamilton, 


Chicago. 


ss OME YEARS ago a sales execu- 
tive needed to be only a star per- 
sonal salesman. He was selected be- 
cause he out-performed his salesmen 
associates in terms of orders written. 
Once selected as the sales executive, 
he got performance out of his men 
by continuing to do a personal sell- 
ing job, by selling business the sales- 
men had failed to sell and by in- 
spirational leadership. 


While personal selling is still an 
important part of the sales execu- 
tive’s job, sales executives are selected 
today principally for their ability to 
multiply themselves through others. 
Doing this requires a knowledge of the 
science of sales management, an ability 
to utilize the following 14 Tools of 
Sales Management: 

Objectives 
Programs 
Policies 
Organization 
Budgets 
Recruiting 
Training 
Territorial layout 
9. Territorial quotas 
10. Reports 

11. Sales Correspondence 
12. Advertising 

13. Sales Promotion 


NA we N = 
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14. Sales Compensation 
Skill in the devising and wielding 
of these 14 sales management tools 
is the science of sales management. 

Sales compensation is one of these 
14. It is placed last on the list because 
many of the tools above it must be 
established before a sound sales com- 
pensation plan can be conceived. This 


From a talk presented before the Sales 
Executives Club of New York. 
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last and very vital tool—sales com- 
pensation—should be so set up that it 
facilitates the utilization of other 
tools. If the sales compensation plan 
is so designed that a unanimity of 
interest exists between sales manage- 
ment and salesmen—so that salesmen 
want to do the things that sales man- 
agement wants done—the task of sales 
management becomes much easier. 
Why Reappraise Your Plan? 

In many businesses today there is 
the need to make a careful reappraisal 
of the sales compensation plan in 
effect. This need stems from three 
major conditions, 

1. Changes in the business. In our 
work with client companies we've 
found some shocking sales compensa- 
tion situations. A surprising number 
of companies have no carefully formu- 
lated plan. In some cases plans in use 
today are the same in principle as at 
the turn of the century. Many com- 
panies have plans 20 or more years old. 
Relatively few sales compensation plans 
have been overhauled since the 30’s, 

Time works changes in the char- 
acter of a business. Its product line, 


objectives, programs, sales manage- 
ment policy and _ sales _ territories 
change. Its capacity may have in- 


creased. More volume may be moving 
through the same outlets. Emphasis 
has possibly shifted from getting busi- 
ness to holding business. 

Unless you have reappraised your 
plan recently, it is probably out of 
step with the present needs of your 
business. During the period of lush 
war business, this was of little con- 
sequence, It may well cause serious 
consequences in the future. 

2. Desire for reduced selling cost. 
During the two decades between 
World Wars I and II, American in- 
dustry’s cost emphasis was directed 
primarily toward reducing unit manu- 
facturing costs. Behind this drive was 
the American philosophy that lower 
costs translated into lower unit prices 
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would result in an ever-expanding 
market. To accomplish this objective, 
industry employed motion study, 
methods analysis, work simplification 
and other mass production techniques. 


In cases where these techniques were 
unfairly or improperly applied and this 
work poorly done, a reaction—cul- 
minating just prior to World War II 
in a great increase in trade and indus- 
trial unionism—took place. This trend 
carried through the war years and has 
grown stronger in the reconversion 
period. As a result of this and other 
contributing factors, wage costs per 
unit of production have increased 
more than 50% since 1939. 


What does all of this mean to you 
as a sales executive? What is its rela- 
tion to sales compensation? It means 
that instead of looking forward to 
prewar manufacturing costs and 
prices, you must expect that unit 
prices will at best stay at or near 
present levels. Although an increase 
in worker productivity is expected by 
many, it means that for some time 
to come the manufacturing side of in- 
dustry will be busy recouping its lost 
ground. It means that top manage- 
ment is going to be looking to other 
areas for reduction in costs. The sales 
division won’t escape. We heard a 
great deal of this kind of talk during 
the depression of the 30’s when 
such titles as “Does Distribution Cost 
Too Much?” appeared. As we complete 
our transition to a buyers’ market, 
sales executives must be prepared for 
a recurrence of the request for lower 
selling expense. 

Sales executives should study their 
entire distribution programs with th 
objective of devising more economical 
plans now, before sales problems b« 
come too pressing, and a bad profit 
performance forces change. Becaus 
the compensation of the direct sal 
force is a°major item in the distribu- 
tion expense of many companies, t 


plan by which it is paid should be car 
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_ ELEMENTS OF COMPENSATION 
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Salary « Drawing Account 
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fully reappraised to see if reductions 
in unit direct selling cost can be 
achieved on a sound basis. Even if re- 
ductions are impossible the same re- 
appraisal should assure that the direct 
selling job is being done as economi- 
cally as possible. 

3. Distortions in salesmen’s incomes. 
The war caused a number of dis- 
tortions in sales compensations. In 
some instances these distortions have 
been to the high side, in others to the 
low. 

Further distortions in salesmen’s in- 
comes stem from the 45% increase 
in consumer prices since 1939 and the 
fact that unless there have been pro- 
portional increases in pay, the salesman 
is taking home less purchasing power 
than formerly. 


Problems of Revision 


if your reappraisal of your sales 
compensation plan indicates need for 
revision, you face some difficult prob- 
in making that revision, You 
iys have a delicate problem when 
are working on a plan which 
cts the take home pay of salesmen. 
lay you have to make this revision, 
| have to strive to reduce or hold 
direct unit selling costs in line, 
the face of three major factors 
. ling in the opposite direction and 
threatening to defeat your objectives. 
Requirement for increased sales 
tiveness. Many sales executives 
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tell us that they have no problem in 
selling the present production of their 
factories. In 1937 or 1938, just a year 
or two prior to the war, however, 
many companies had problems of too 
much capacity. During the war new 
plants were built and the capacities 
of existing plants increased. 

At some point in the future we 
will again be in a highly competitive 
market, When we reach this point 
on item after item, more salesmen will 
be required and each individual sales- 
man and each retail outlet must sell 
a larger volume than prewar to util- 
ize our increased capacity. 

2. Requirement to hold and attract 
sales personnel. There will be a scarc- 
ity of sales talent in the near future. 
During the war years young men 
didn’t enter the selling field. Experi- 
enced salesmen were transferred to 
other work. Some of them liked it 
better. 

Interest in sales work is at a low 
ebb, The net result of this is the 
creation of a problem of attracting 
new talent to the sales field. 

Sales executives have always had 
the problem of selecting men who can 
sell. Shortly you'll be fighting to hold 
the more capable men on your present 
force and to attract new ones. 

Doing this requires a sales compen- 
sation plan, attractive in terms of 
incentive. This requirement makes 
maintaining present or achieving lower 
direct selling costs difficult. 
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3. Unionization. Unions now have 
the manufacturing side of business 
widely organized, They have made 
substantial progress in organizing office 
workers. They are beginning to or- 
ganize sales and distribution personnel 
as well. 

The unionization of salesmen has 
developed two clear-cut patterns to 
date. 

The first of these is the selection of 
companies and industries where the 
unions are well established in other 
divisions of the company. 

The second clear-cut pattern is the 
organization of salesmen most of 
whose customers are union members. 
The best way that sales executives can 
meet this trend toward unionization is 
to be sure that they are paying their 
salesmen adequately and equitably. 

These three things, 1. the require- 
ment of increased sales effectiveness, 
2. the requirement to hold and at- 
tract sales personnel and 3. the trend 
toward unionization, place a most 
difficult requirement on you as you 
revise your plan of sales compensation. 

These factors require that the job 
of revising your sales compensation 
plan be undertaken with care, thought- 
fulness, skill and foresight. 


Suggestions on Revision 

Each situation requires a plan 
tailored to its specific needs. Here 
are, however, a series of steps to be 
followed: 

1. Define the Salesman’s Job. 

To do this you must— 

Define your ‘sales objectives— 

(by product lines) 
(by sub-lines) 

(by time periods) 
(by market areas) 

Plan sales program 

Formulate sales policies 

Lay out sales territories 

Establish sales quotas 

Set up the selling expense budget 

Plan advertising and sales promotion 

Upon the basis of these seven, define 
just what it is that you want the 
individual salesman to do in his 
territory. 

2. Appraise Your Plan Against 

These Four Tests of Soundness. 

1. Does the compensation plan 
stimulate the salesmen to do the 
defined job? 

2. Will the plan, applied to each 
territory, give the salesman fair 
and adequate take home pay. 

3. Is the plan equitable for the sales 
force as a whole and as between 
salesmen? 

4. Is it economical? Can you reduce 
direct unit selling costs, or at 
(Continued on Page 80) 
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Agencies Place 458,425 Pages of Advertising 


in Business Papers in 1946: Register 5.5% Gain 


DVERTISING AGENCIES re 
£ porting to INDUSTRIAL MARKET- 
ING last year placed 458,425 pages of 
idvertising space in business papers 
during 1946, setting a new record. 

The 1946 agency space placement 
tabulation is based on reports by the 
vccounting and media departments of 
614 advertising agencies, authenticated 
by responsible officers. The 1945 tabu- 
lation, published in INpuUsTRIAL Mar- 
KETING for August, 1946, included 
reports from 576 agencies. 

The 571 
their figures during both years placed 


agencies which reported 


448,310 pages in 1946, an increase of 
5.5% over the 424,796 pages placed 
by the same agencies in 1945. 

The 10 ranking agencies in 1946 
placed 90,711 1946, com- 
pared with 85,656 in 1945 by that 
vear’s first 10. The 10 leaders placed 


pages in 


roughly the same percentage of the 


total space reported each year—19.7% 
in 1946 and 20.1% in 1945. 

Fuller & Smith & Ross, Cleveland 
and New York, maintained the first 
position it has held since 1942. The 
igency placed 15,126 pages in 1946, 
a gain of 0.75°) over 1945. 

Moving up from third to second 
place, J. Walter Thompson Company 
was responsible for 


1946, compared with 11,733 in 1945, 


14,993 pages in 
an increase of 27.7%. 

Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
ilthough displaced by JWT’s spectacu 
lar gain, made a substantial increase. 
In 1946 BBDO placed 14,321 pages, 
compared with 12,561 in 1945, a gain 
of 8.8%. 


G. M. Basford Company, New 
York, and McCann-Erickson main- 


tained their holds on fourth and fifth 
places in rank, despite slight decreases 
in the number of pages. 


The Buchen 
moved into sixth place with a gai: 
6,271 7,093 pages 
Buchen replaced Campbell-Ewald 


Company, Chicago 


from pages to 


Company, Detroit, the only majo: 
agency that declined to report its page 
count in 1946 after appearing in pre 
vious tabulations. 

The Griswold-Eshleman Company, 
Cleveland, advanced from ninth place 
with 5,733 pages in 1945 to seventh 
place with 5,687 pages in 1946. 

Newcomers to the top 10 are Mac 
Manus, John & Adams, Detroit; Al 
bert Frank-Guenther Law, New York, 
and Evans Associates Company, Chi 
cago. 

The tabulation includes pages of 
advertising placed in the 2,000 indus 
trial, trade and class papers listed in 
the Market Data Book ‘number of 
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\s compiled trom 


1 Fuller & Smith & Ross 
2 J. Walter Thompson C ym pany 
§ Batten, Barton 
4 G. M. Basford Company 
5 McCann-Erickson 
6 The Buchen Company 
The Griswold-Eshleman Company 
8 MacManus, John & Adams 
9 Albert Frank-Guenther Law 
O Evans Associates Company 
Newell-Emmett Company 
Foote, Cone & Belding 


l 

4 Cockheld. Brown & Co 
5 Walker & Downing 
16 James Thomas Chirurg Company 
17 Kudner Agency 

18 Russell T. Gray, Inc 
19 The McCarty Company 
20 Meldrum & Fewsmith 
21 Sutherland-Abbott 

22 J. M. Mathes, Inx 

— ; 


Charles W. Hoyt Company 
»4 Compton Advertising 
5 Haza Advertising Company 
26 Grav & Roger 
27 Breese Er loe oY Elliott Smit! 


28 Cory Snow, I: 

29 Roy S. Durstine, Inc 

30 Oakleigh R. French & Associates 
$1 Gardner Advertising Company 


Murray 


+ 1 
I ormerty 








Durstine & Osborn 


Klau-Van Pietersom Dunlap Associates 





Space Placed in Business Papers by Advertising 
Agencies in 1946-45 


(Continued 











reports made to INpUSTRIAL MARKETING by the following agencies 
Pages Pages Rank Pages Pages 
1946 1945 1946 1946 1945 
15,128 15,015 34. The Cramer-Krasselt Company 2,569 2,548 
14,993 11,733 35. The Aitkin-Kynett Company 2,485 2,341 
14,321 12,561 36 D'Arcy Advertising Company 2,469 2,30( 
9 866 10,353 37 Marschalk & Pratt Company 2,406 3,124 
9 363 9 445 38 Aubrey, Moore & Wallace 2,309 1,86 
7.093 6,271 39 Henri, Hurst & McDonald 2,284 1,667 
5.687 5.733 40 Witte & Burden 2,272 2,171 
5.106 4.965 41 Wm. B. Remington, Inc 2,261 2,11 
4.629 4.777 42 Geare-Marston 2,197 2,23¢ 
4,525 4,803 43 Alford R. Poyntz Advertising, Ltd 2,163 2,101 
4,393 4,591 44 Buchanan & Co. 2,140 2,285 
4,344 4,790 45 Reincke, Meyer & Finn 2,133 2,46 
4,228 4,124 46 Behel & Waldie & Briggs 2,130 1,94! 
4.104 4.361 47 Doremus & Co 2,110 1,403 
4,088 3,027 48 Potts, Calkins & Holden 2,095 2,01 
4,014 5,214 49 Brooke, Smith, French & Dorrance 2,086 2,259 
3,997 3,864 50 Kreicker & Meloan 2,063 1,545 
3.899 4.126 51 Campbell-Ewald Co. of New York 2,049 3,401 
3,894 3,563 52 Russell T. Kelley, Ltd 2,043 1,69 
3.824 3.660 $3 Beeson-Faller-Reichert 2,003 1,68 
3,783 3,705 54. Alley & Richards Company 1,893 2,12 
3,517 1,582 55 John Falkner Arndt & Co. 1,888 1,865 
3,500 2.649 $6 Hoffman & York 1,872 1,88 
3.412 +961 57 Atherton & Currier 1,838 1,745 
3,362 3,218 58 Maxon, Inc 1,792 2,41¢ 
3 36/ 3.124 59 Van Auken & Ragland 1,790 + 
3,195 5.918 60 Walsh Advertising Company 1,709 1,528 
3.029 2.686 61 Hamilten Advertising Agency 1.685 1,46 
2,939 813 62 The L. W. Ramsey Advertising Agency 1,683 1,114 
2.904 1.813 63 Hanly, Hicks & Montgomery 1.656 1,601 
2,732 2,266 64 Wallace Davis & Co 1.649 1,82 
2,611 2.413 - - | 
2.608 2.444 SFormerly Addison Vars Company 
+ Not ivailable | 


on Page 56) 
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A Designer... A Specifier... 








This Man Influences the Purchase of Your Product 


YHE naval architects and marine engineers are the 
men who design and supervise construction of new 
vessels and floating equipment. They direct all large 
conversion and reconditioning projects. They specify or 


recommend materials, fittings and furnishings and 


equipment when preparing plans and specifications. 


Varine Engineering and Shipping Review is their favor- 
ite marine publication. It leads the field by nearly 65 


cent in paid audited circulation among this group. 


— 


ther evidence of its leadership is the fact that its 


cribers among naval architects and marine engineers 


» Marine Engineering @ 


both independent and those employed in shipyards 


jumped some 115 per cent since pre-war 1939. 


That is the reason why Marine Engineering and Ship- 
ping Review is a natural transmitter of your product 
information to this important segment of the marine 


market. 


Simmons - Boardman Publishing Corporation 

30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
530 W. 6th St., Los Angeles 14 
Washington 4, D. C. 400 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4 


Terminal Tower, Cleveland 13 1038 Henry Bldg., Seattle 
2909 Maple Ave., Dallas, Texas 


105 West Adams St., Chicago 3 


and Shibping Keview 
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Wis. the March, 1947, issue, ELECTRICAL CONTRACTING 
changes its name to ELECTRICAL CONSTRUCTION AND MAIN- 


TENANCE. This change is made so that the title will more accu- 


a Cle > 


rately portray the readership and the market served by this 


46-year-old veteran of the electrical industry. 
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THE MARKET ee°? 





A MAGAZINE DEVELOPS IN STEP WITH ITS MARKET, if it’s 
the kind that gives constructive leadership to a growing 
industry. 


Electrical Contracting has grown up with its industry — 
from the days when it was a swell little “wiring” magazine 
serving early-day electricians, right down to the year 1947, 
when it has 22,000 high-calibre businessmen and techni- 
cians as subscribers. 


Once, any electrician with a thousand dollars in the bank 
could step out as a contractor, bid on a few jobs and be in 
business. Now, electrical construction embraces jobs costing 


millions of dollars each and calls for superior skill—the kind 
of skill that comes only from years of education and prac- 
tical experience in the electrical field. Electrical construction 
includes not only the wiring of buildings, but the vast vol- 
ume of electrical work connected with airports, highway 
lighting and traffic control, stadium lighting, and so on. 


And in industrial plants, where a generation ago any in- 
genious mechanic could hang a few fixtures or connect up a 
motor, and not get into too much trouble, you now find 
competent electrical specialists heading up full-fledged elec- 
trical maintenance departments. On the average, these men 
carry the title “chief electrician.” 





These two groups of men have natural common interests. 
In combination, they meet all the tests of a homogeneous 
market: 


1. They work with the same apparatus and supplies. 

2. They work with the same tools and use the same work- 
ing techniques. 

3. Wherever they work, their duties call for substantially 
the same technical knowledge. 

4. They employ the same trade terms and use the same 
slang in conversation, writing, or ordering materials. 


5. They buy from the same sources. 


For years, Electrical Contracting has served both these 
groups — electrical construction men and industrial plant 
chief electricians — with increasing success. Just one look at 
the graph of circulation growth at the right demonstrates 
that fact. Note how, despite the implied limitations of the 
name Electrical Contracting, the industrial plant circulation 
of this magazine has gone up in the past ten years from 
almost nothing to its present total of over 7000! 
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So, in order to describe and define our readership and 
our market accurately, we have adopted the new name... 
Electrical Construction and Maintenance. 


There will be no noticeable change in editorial content, 
except to keep pace with the technique of our industry. The 
loyalty of our readership proves we have been serving this 
morket adequately. (Renewal percentage 66.34%, as this is 


written.) 


There will be no change in the character of our circulation— 
we will continue our present balance between the two major 
groups. We will deliver 22,000 or more paid circulation. 
There will be no change in space rates or mechanical speci- 
fications. 

Our new name has been adopted solely so that the subscriber 
will know exactly what he will find inside the publication, 
and so that the advertiser will know what market we are 
covering for him. 


ELECTRICAL CONSTRUCTION ano MAINTENANCE 


ABC FORMERLY 


SeLeBCcrTeecat 


CONTRACTING ABP 
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81 Federal Adve 
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1946 

65 Beaumont, Heller & Sperling 
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{ Parker Allston Associates 
71 Frank Best & Co 


ady Company 


r & Co 


m Eastman 
yudon Advertising 


Assoc 


Donahue & Coc 


n & McCormick 
ertising Company 
tt 

rtising Agency 
mrill & Co 
Advertising 
Company 


85 Charles Dallas Reach Company 
86 R. E. Lovekin Corporation 

f J. Hayden Twiss 
88 The Bayless-Kerr Company 

SY Geyer Newell & Gangert 


Baker Company 


9] Shappe W ilkes 
42 ~Bert S. Gittins, Advertising 


h oY Assoc 
n & Collett 


Inc 


Dombrower Company 


99 Erwi Wasey & C 

LOK Picard Advertising Company 

101 Morrison Advertising Agency 

102 Van Sant Dugdale & C 

103. Melvin F. Hall Advertising Agency 
104 L. E. McGivena & ( 
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13¢ (ar | tt Adve ! 
} W. L. Towne Adve 
I t ‘ Fe Hanl ( mpa 
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{Formerly Geyer, nell & Newel 
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Pages 
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Pages 
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649 
468 
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069 
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Lamport, Fox, Prell & Dolk 

Badger & Browning X 

The S. C. Baer Company 

Howard H. Monk ©& Assoc 

Harris D. McKinney Advertising 

Benjamin Eshleman Company 

The Alvin Gardner Company 

Scott-Telander 

Holden, Clifford, Flint 

H. George Bloch Advertising Company 

Meermans, Inc 

Wendt Advertising Agency 

Carter, Jones & Taylor 

Davies & McKinney Industrial 
Advertising Agency 

The Ridgway Company 

W. S. Hill Company 

Foltz-Wessinger 

Burlingame-Grossman Advertising 

William Jenkins Advertising 

Gibbons Advertising Agency 

The Keelor & Stites Company 

Addison Lewis & Assoc 

Lester Harrison, Inc 

Robert W. Rodman 

Steller-Millar-Ebberts 

Merrill Symonds, Advertising 

Ross Advertising Agency 

The Roland G. E. Ullman Organization 

Wheeler-Kight & Gainey 

Howard-Wesson Company 

Industrial Advertising Agency, Ltd 

Peterson & Kempner 

E. W. Sann & Assoc 

Ross Roy, Inc 

Darwin H. Clark Company 

George Homer Martin Associates 

Samuel C. Croot Company 

Cayton, Inc 

The Chernow Company 

Frank H. Kaufman & Co 

Emery Advertising Company 

Baldwin Bowers & Strachan 

Irwin Vladimir & Co 

J. B. Sebrell Advertising Agency 

Glenn Advertising 

Coleman Todd & Assoc 

The Parker Advertising Company 

Roeding & Arnold 

Paxson Advertising 

Simmonds & Simmonds 

Stockton, West, Burkhart 

Watts, Payne-Advertising 

Burke Dowling Adams 

ope ed & Co 

The Davis Press 

Spooner & Kriegel 

D. P. Brother & Co 

The Vanden Company 

Hammond-Gotf Company 

Sommers-Davis Company 

lohn Stover Advertising Agency 

The Callaway Associates 

Lamb, Smith & Keen 

The Condon Company 

Moser & Cotins 

Calkins er Holden 

Julian J. Behr Company 

Renner Advertisers 

Sykes Advertising 

Staake & Schoonmaker Company 

MacFarland, Aveyard & Co 


<Includes New York office, Badger & 


Hersey. 1946 313 pages, 1945 
tNot available 
*Not in business 
Six months 
+Estimated 
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Still Another RECORD First! 





In the second half of 1946 ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 
carried more advertising than any other monthly 
magazine serving the building industry. 











Leading building product manufacturers and their 
advertising agencies thus confirm the judgment of the 
impartial authorities who in the last five years have 
given the RECORD nine major awards for editorial 
achievement. 


But the strongest testimony comes from the 
RECORD’S readers, by whose vote in good hard cash 
the RECORD is 


FIRST in architect circulation! 
FIRST in consulting engineer firms! 
FIRST in total architect and engineer circulation! 


Add to that a provable coverage of over 80% of all 
building plans and specifications prepared by 
architects and engineers. 


You’re RIGHT with the RECORD! 


“WORKBOOK OF THE 
ARCHITECT-ENGINEER’”’ 


119 WEST 40th STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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Platt-Forbes 

R. C. Smith & Son, Ltd 

John Mather Lupton Company 
Rea, Fuller & Co 

The Jacobs Company 

Sidener & VanRiper 

Liller, Neal & Battle 

Hugo Scheibner. Inc 

The Goldsmith Company 


L. C. Gumbinner Advertising Agency 


Wolfe-Jickling-Dow & Conkey 
The Schuyler Hopper Company 
Brandt Advertising Company 
Scheel Advertising Agency 
The Moss-Chase Company 
George H. Gibson Company 
Slans & Maury 

Taylor Ward, Inx 

Wearstler Advertising 


Needham & Grohmann 


The Morgan Advertising Company 


Kuttner & Kuttner 
Tracy-Locke Company 
W. W. Garrison & Co 


Root-Mandabach Advertising Ag 


Jones Frankel Cc mpany 

Ben Sackheim, Inc 

Stanley |]. Ehlinger Advertising 
Associates 

Vernon S. Weiler Advertising 


Bachrodt, Newell, O'Kane & Gan 
McDaniel-Fisaer & Spelman Company 


R. D. Northrop Company 
Herbert Chason Company 


The McCormick-Armstrong Company 
Philip Klein Advertising Agency 
Eggers-Rankin Advertising Service 


White Advertising Company 
Critchheld & Co 

R. C. Breth, Inc 

Warman & Co 

Perry-Brown 

Mercready & Co 

Carter Advertising Agency 

]. M. Hickerson, Inx 

Fred H Ebersold, Inc 
Williams & Saylor 

Marvin Hahn Advertising 
Merchandising Advertisers 
Charles W. Bolan, Advertising 
Raymond C. Hudson & Assoc 
Charles Daniel Frey Advertising 
L. C. Cole—Advertising 
Lang, Fisher & Stashower 
Don Proctor, Advertising 
Bennett— Advertising 
Westheimer & Co 

Hart Lehman Advertising 

]. B. Rundle Advertising 

Fox & Mackenzie 


Willard G. Myers Advertising Agency 


Harold C. Walker, Advertising 
|. D. Tarcher & Co 

Tyler Kay Company 

Bryan & Bryan Advertising 
R. T. O'Connell Company 
McKee & Albright 

Wm. H. Weintraub & Co 
The Zlowe Company 

]. G. Kuester & Assoc 

The W esle y Assoc 

C. Jerry Spaulding, Inx 
Knox Reeves Advertising 


Stanley Pflaum Associates 


Not in business 
@Not available 
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Pages 
1945 


553 
498 
579 
510 
156 
527 
480 
498 
408 


588 
05 
446 
417 
716 
406 
386 


,2° 
282 


283 


284 
285 
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289b 
19? 
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345 
3454 


Space Placed in Business Papers by Advertising 
Agencies in 1946-45 


Rank 
1946 


Cloyd F. Woolley, Inc 

Edward Hamburger Advertising 
Company 

Midwest Advertising Agency 

Doherty, Clifford & Shenfield 

The Fadell Company 

Scrivener, O'Brien & Co 

Aarons, Sill & Caron 

Richard T. Brandt, Inc 

The Frederick-Clinton Company 

Chester C. Moreland Company 

]. M. Reilly Company 

The Conner Company 

Bunker & Sullivan* 

Hevenor Advertising Agency 

M. Glen Miller, Advertising 

S. R. Leon Company 

Fulton, Morrissey Company 

Lloyd, Chester & Dillingham 

H. M. Gross Company§ 

John H. Riordan Company 

Moss Associates 

Shelton, Quick & McElroy 

Robert Holley & Co 

Newman, Lynde & Assoc 

Goodkind, Joice & Morgan 

Austin C. Lescarboura & Staff 

La Roche & Ellis 

Mitchell Advertising Agency 

Newspaper Statistical Service+ 

Guerin-Salzman Company 





Pages 
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376 


368 
366 


362 
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Franklin Advertising Service 321 
The Merrill Anderson Company 314 
Fred Wittner Advertising 312 
June & Co 311 
MacDonald-Cook Company 311 
Henry J. Kaufman & Assoc 303 
Willis S. Martin Company 302 
The Hubbell Advertising Agency 301 
Harry M. Frost Company 300 
Jamian Advertising & Publicity 300 
John Gilbert Craig Advertising 297 
Gordon Schonfarber & Assoc 295 
G. Willard Meyer Company 294 
The Albert Woodley Company 290 
The Purse Company 286 
Robert B. Young Advertising Agency 283 
Garfield & Guild, Advertising 281 
Lindsay Advertising Agency 281 
McClure & Wilder 281 
Wallace-Ferry-Hanly Company 280 
Guy C. Core Company 278 
Anfenger Advertising Agency 269 
Leon S. Golnick & Assoc 268 
Miles H. Sucher, Advertising 267 
David Malkiel Advertising Agency 262 
Associated Advertising Agency 260 
Short & Baum 258 
Dan B. Miner Company 257 
A. M. Sneider & Co. 257 
Sylvester-Meeder Advertising 
Corporation = 257 
Philip J. Meany Company 254 
342a Frank C. Nahser, Inc 254 
C. J. Ollendorf—Advertising 254 
Channing L. Bete Company 252 
Torkel Gundel, Advertising 252 
Ted Bates, Inc 251 


347 


*Formerly Bunker & Downing 
$Formerly Goldman & Gross 
+Formerly Schipper Associates 
Not operating as agency 
{Not a full year 


Formerly Sylvester Advertising 


Approximate 


Agency 


(Continued on Page 62) 
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EDITORIAL BALANCE 





..-- and how good balance draws top readership 


to American Machinist ...and to your advertising 





A TRACTOR is a highly important Metal- 
working product, but no more important 
than the bolts which help make it strong, or 
the bearings which smooth its rugged power, 
or many another of Metalworking’s abundant 
contributions to American life. 


So vital are Metalworking’s products that 
advising the production executives who make 
all of them is a challenging job. We'd like 
to ask you to judge for yourself how well 
American Machinist editors are fulfilling that 
assignment. 


Look through a few issues of this magazine 
that is read and studied by more men than 
any other metalworking magazine.* We think 
you'll find this readership justified by the 
way American Machinist . . . tersely, fac- 
tually, clearly, attractively .. . brings these 
clear-thinking men information on subjects 
as diverse as the interests of Metalworking 
itself. 


This quality of good editorial balance, 
reaching down deep into the opportunities 
for making all metalworking products better, 
gives American Machinist advertisers a me- 
dium in which their products can gain active 
acceptance today . . . and tomorrow. 


And sound editorial balance, reflected every 
other week in the wide scope of American 
Machinist’s editorial pages, assures adver- 
tisers of an attentive, receptive management 
audience that this year . . . and every year 
... buys more materials — products — parts — 
services—than any other industrial group. 


Ask your American Machinist representative 
how he can best help you to increase your 
sales to the multi-billion-dollar metalwork- 
ing market. 





* ABC net paid circulation now over 28,000. 








Total readership many times greater. 





selis more goods at less cost 





American 
ETHIE 























Space Placed in Business Papers by Advertising 
[Continued from Page 8] Agencies in 1946 45 
Rank Pages Pages Rank Pages Pages 
1946 1946 1945 1946 1946 1945 
$48 Arthur Rosenberg Company x 250 x 220 19a Copley Advertising Agency 161 108 
349 A. E. Aldridge Associates 248 419b Livingstone Porter Hicks 161 o 
350 Ratcliffe Advertising Agency 247 208 | 422° Walter L. Rubens & Co. 159 11] 
351 Ervin R. Abramson, Advertising 246 £48 | 423 George S. Diener Company 157 * 
352 Bonsib Advertising Agency 245 215 | 424 Cahn-Miller 155 148 
353 Solis S. Cantor Advertising Agency 240 179 | 424a Ohio Advertising Agency $155 112 
353a Jules Lippit Advertising 240 134 | 424b Savage & Talley 155 171 
355 Freiwald & Coleman 239 150 | 427 Hutzler Advertising Agency 154 89 
355a Rossi & Hirshson 239 227 | 428 Bradford & Co. 152 206 
355b R. H. Young & Assoc 239 256 | 429 Barnes Chase Company §151 96 
358 Sidney K. Lenby Advertising 236 107 | 429a Jack C. Wemple, Advertising 151 115 
359 Presba, Fellers & Presba 235 249 | 431 Tracy, Kent & Co. 150 270 
359a Wilbur O. Richards Advertising 235 197 | 432 J. M. Kesslinger & Assoc.+ 149 143 
361 Albert Sidney Noble 232 167 | 433 Alfred A. Morse & Co. 148 132 
362 Charles F. Dowd, Inc 231 180 | 434 The Furman Company 147 94 
362a L. F. McCarthy & Co 231 209 | 434a A. V. Grindle Advertising Agency 147 163 
364 Harry J. Jacknick & Co 228 192 | 436 Lindsey & Co. 145 42 
365 John O. Powers Company 227 249 | 436a Venable-Brown Company 145 139 
366 W. B. Doner & Co 224 131 | 436b Harold Warner Company 145 113 
$66a Lawrence I. Everling, Inc 224 236 | 439 Griffith & Rowland 142 109 
368 Merrill Kremer, Inc 223 211 | 439a St. Louis National Advertising Agency 142 126 
368a Norton Advertising Service 223 178 | 441 Manternach, Inc. 135 349 
370 Charles Meissner & Assoc 220 225 | 44la Webber Advertising Agency 135 129 
371 Brown Advertising Agency 218 06 | 443 Lawrence Boles Hicks, Inc. 130 5 
372 Robert H. Brooks Company 217 217 | 444 The Reingold Company +129 = 
373 Albert Evans——Advertising 215 260 | 445 National Export Advertising Service 127 409 
374 Edwin L. Frankenstein 214 166 | 446 Columbian Advertising Agency 126 71 
375 Wm. H. Rankin Company 212 36 | 446a Hardy Advertising rae 126 32 
376 Sussman & Sugar 210 118 | 446b Michigan Coach & Car Advertising 
377 Walter E. Battenfield Company 09 207 Company 126 142 
378 Julian Gross Advertising Agency 08 139 | 449 Jean Scott Frickelton 124 184 
379 |. H. Kennedy Advertising 207 149 | 449a Hollingsworth & Collins 124 63 
380 Edward M. Power Company 205 185 451 Rex Ceder, Advertising 123 224 
381 The Miller Agency Company 04 73 | 452 The Kotula Company 122 216 
38la Ryder & Ingram 204 199 | 453 Jepson-Murray Advertising£ 121 e 
383 Eldridge-Northrop 03 226 | 453a R. W. Sayre Company 121 119 
384. The Hammer Advertising Agency 201 84 | 455 Frederick, Franz & MacGowan......... 119 93 
385 Fred A. Hinrichsen Advertising Agency 199 206 | 455a Poe & Besel Advertising Service............. 119 75 
385a The Stewart-Jordan Company 199 128 | 457 Ralph G. Cahn Advertising Agency... 112 54 
387 Eastern States Advertising Agency 198 178 | 457a Alfred F. Tokar Advertising 112 91 
388 Palm & Patterson 197 459 R. E. McCarthy Advertising Agency 111 141 
388a N. A. Winter Advertising Agency 197 177 | 459a The Products Research Company 111 118 
390 Stuart Bart Advertising 196 114} 461 H.A. Lifton Associates 110 . 
390a Jim Duffy Company 196 238 | 462 Arthur W. Sampson Company 108 §33 
390b Olmsted & Foley Advertising 196 172 | 462a Earl B. Shields, Advertising 108 97 
393 Curt Freiberger & Co 195 145 | 462b E. S. Whitten, Inc. 108 67 
394 Kenneth B. Butler & Assoc 192 192 | 465 William D. Andes, Design & Advertising 103 75 
395 duPont & Cahalin 191 220 | 465a Burton E. Wyatt & Co. 103 56 
396 The Graphic Company of Advertising 186 87 | 467 Agency Service Corporation iasimtineii 102 204 
397 Davis-Hood & Assoc 183 107 | 467a ae Humburg Advertising Agency... 102 85 
398 Wertheim Advertising Associates 182 146 | 467b William H. Kinsall & Co. 102 36 
399 Ayer & Gillett 180 150 | 467c Kenneth H. Kolpien Advertising Service 102 155 
399a Allen Krohn Company 180 467d David Zibman Advertising 102 e 
401 Albert A. Drennan Advertising Agency 179 235 | 472 Spitz & Webb oaamemiienedhdiia 100 60 
40la Harry Hurst Advertising 179 149 | 473 Allen, Heaton & McDonald... aitee 99 157 
403 Nelson Chesman Company 177 152 | 474 ~ T. Harris Advertising enatiindln eats 98 95 
404 I. A. Goldman & Co 176 124 | 475 Fort & Co. 97 62 
405 Schwimmer & Scott 175 160 | 476 A. D. Walter, Inc. 96 63 
406 Butler—Advertising 174 167 | 477 Jack Knabb Advertising Company 95 71 
406a Green-Brodie 174 106 | 478 Arthur Braitsch—Advertising 94 e 
408 Ehrlich & Neuwirth 173 212 | 478a O. K. Fagan Advertising Agency 94 35/ 
409 The Krichbaum Company 171 164 | 480 M. M. Young—Advertising 93 45 
410 Fran Murray, Inc 169 62 | 481 Chadwick & Harriman 92 233 
411 W. Earl Bothwell, Inc 168 170 | 481a Gutman Advertising Company 92 8] 
4lla R. J. Skala Company 168 210 | 483 Frederick Seid—Advertising 91 34 
413 Flack Advertising Agency 167 146 | 484 A. L. Adkins Company 90 105 
414 Peck Brothers 165 140 | 484a Brad-Vern, Van Diver & Carlyle 90 = 
415 Averell Broughton Advertising Agency 164 161 | 484b Brady-Parkinson Company 90 = 
415a Diedrich Advertising Service 164 151 | 484c Barton A. Stebbins Advertising Agency 90 19° 
415b R. Marshall—Advertising 164 210 ; 
418 Sorensen & Co 163 17§ @Not available 
419 C. Franklin Brown & Co 161 138 *New agency 
§ Approximate 
< Estimated +Formerly Advertising Associates 
tFour months Two months ‘ 
Not in business ) +Six months 
*10 months {Formerly Kim Jepson & Associates 
{Nine months (Continued on Page 66) 
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for 100,000 busy metalworking men! 


STEEL simplifies the business read- 
ing problems of your best customers and pros- 
pects. It concentrates, in one weekly magazine, the 
news, production and marketing reports affecting 
the operation of metalworking plants. 

Fulfilling its weekly responsibility to over 100,000 
readers requires the largest full-time editorial staff 


of any industrial publication. This outstanding edi- 








A PENTON PUBLICATION 
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torial job sets the stage for your advertising in 
STEEL. To find out more about STEEL’s readership 
among the men who influence industrial buying de- 
cisions, talk to the man from STEEL. He will be glad 
to give you complete data on STEEL’s audience in the 


plants that do over 96% of all metalworking business. 


STEEL - Penton Bldg. - Cleveland 13, Ohio 





Market Summary 





' summary is The Bj 

be! oe industry. tt thas beage . 

ta authoritative Price informati te 
as a buying guide. pare 
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Space Placed in Business Papers by Advertising 
A ies in 1946-45 
gencies in - 
{Continued from Page 62 
Rank Pages Pages Rank Pages Pages 
1946 1946 1945 1946 1946 1945 
488 Marvin Winsett Advertising Agency 89 90 | 554 McDonough-Lewy 40 0 
489 J. R. Flanagan Advertising Agency 88 71 | 555 Monroe F. Dreher, Inc 39 5§ 
490 Daniel F. Sullivan Company 86 62 | 556 Bradley Lane Advertising Agency 38 * 
491 Ray Mills Advertising Agency 85 36 | §56a Mason & Steele Company 48 ( 
492 Abner J. Gelula & Associates 4 66 | §56b Steddiford Pitt Company 38 43 
492a Street & Finney 84 + 556c Robert H. Scott Advertising 38 27 
: : le € ss 83 S21 « : - . 
494 Alonzo Fowle & Assoc oe 5 560 Robert A Gallagher Advertising 36 30 
494a Townsend Advertising Agency 53 5° | 561 Roger Beane Advertising Agency 35 q 
496 F. A. Ensign Advertising Agency 82 3 562 Galen E. Broyles Company 34 « 
497 W. L. Wright Company de ” | 562a Sterling Advertising Agency 34 39 
498 Kaplan & Bruck : ow ’ 564 Stone-Stevens 33 16 
498a The Joseph Katz Company m +) | 564a The Yount Company 33 48 
498b Sherman B. Paris, Advertising SU 56 566 Bradham & Co 3? 0 
- . a . ouse 79 32 4 . — 2 meine 
501 Advertising H un hs 566a Brazell Advertising Agency 32 
502 Roy Elhott ¢ ompany b 24 566b Culp & Booker 32 4] 
SO2a Ke -rtising Comp: 78 65 ‘ . 4 a 
— Kean Advertising Company " ” | $66c Greenfield-Burstin Advertising Agency 32 20 
502b The Symone ( ompany 78 6 570 Barrons Advertising Company ; 31 3] 
502¢ Samuel Taubman & Co te ®” | $71 Frank & Hollinshead 30 98 
a hy he gow 3 nae si Oks " 101 | 57la Kottwitz Advertising Agency 30 25 
7UG8 9. L nena “hid patt ten bois Ps 573  Couchman Advertising Agency 2 8 
5066 The Yankee Writing Service ; | | $74 Robert C. Stoops—Advertising 28 37 
ee Seven nevemng Agency ty 62 | 575 LW. Wendt Company 27 25 
pat The Blaine-Thompson Company = 4° | 576 Richard Cole, Advertising 26 38 
; P ouser & Assoc ( ‘ we! - 
yal Justin pean user & A ’ | §$76a W. H. Davis, Advertising 26 2 
yn Richard Lyon Brown Advertising ’ | §$76b Loewy Advertising Agency 26 48 
513 Pollyea Advertising 66 66 | 576c Fred M. Reast 26 31 
414 Carlson Advertising Agency = + | 377d Leonard M. Sive & Asso 26 21 
514 ee 65 32 | - ; vr . " - 
4. . ag oe —e6 Inc | oa 84 581 Advertising, Inc., Fort Worth 25 l 
5 } *< ssie ¢ ) , eae . ~ , 
: 0 p 1 E N poset, heme 4 | 582 Goldman & Walter Advertising Agency 24 2 
<tr hgh ' . ieck — a 4s | $82a Glenn Gordon Advertising 24 17 
5 } < ec ¢ | on ‘ ja 
: “ a - : |} 382b A. P. Phillips Company 24 q 
519 Anderson Advertising Agency 64 | $85 S.C. Kingsley, Advertising +2 1? 
419a Andrews-Johnson Advertising 64 38 | sg¢ Hedrick & Co 1] 9 
519b Edwin C. Huster Company 64 586a Lewis Advertising Agency 21 27 
$22 Katherine H Mahool, Advertising 63 20 588 Holder Morrow Collier ; 18 « 
522a James R. Reese Advertising Company 63 2 | $89 Hargreaves & Wright, Advertising 17 0 
ae + ng em Advertising Agency “ 8 | $90 T. L. Dartnell, Sales Promotion 16 15 
5 ) ite { +86 . . na af 
++ ow a , eld Ad - - 591 Ad Fried Advertising Agency 1§ 2 
5 fe : *rtising ( 5 - . 
soe sar _ enele Gvertising P ’ | 59la Emanuel Linder Advertising Agency 1§ 1] 
$2 The | Carson Brantley Advertising | 591b Wavne Welch Inc 15 
7°n 5¥Y | = ; . 
cam. wai Beney m ‘| 594 The Richard A. Foley Advertising 
$27a Wilson Advertising Agency 59 35 Renton ‘ 113 
- 4 4 \ 5 5 
a | . > y. ssac 5) 7s } a de ™ ‘ 
ee Harry Paul & A i ,> | 595 George C. Hoskin Associates 12 6 
530 Harold S. Lappen, Advertising . ‘“ | §95a O. H. Luck, Advertising 12 12 
531 Hartwig Advertising Agency 56 t | 595b Nascon & Bourne 12 1 
“~* > ? > VW mm . ec 2 AN ASC 2 
yee : W oe Advertising ve o | 595c Hunter Scott Advertising Agency 12 
53 - oO yan 545 { ma » 
oy Frede,  w 1c. 4 ae | $95d Searcy Advertising Agency 12 6 
a rederi La Croix 5 88 9080 Rater Ghent OF Aan 12 11 
»3 Harvey Advertising Agency , »? | $95 Paul Winans Advertising 12 12 
536 Bob Pendergast Advertising 52 1] | 602 The Ad-Craftsmen 11 1? 
$37 } des. In 1 53 | > nd er 
: a Nac hman Rh« des, Ir R 4. ; » | 602a The Kauten Advertising Agency @11 
53 a George Wilfred Wright 1 48 02> 1. B. Wenen Advertising Gonpans 11 - 
. yr > 
539 Duffy & Fabry 5 25 | 603 Asthes Crestor Sereice 10 
$39a Duncan B. Mackie s( DT «me . \ 4 
$39h The Randall C “a 5; 59 | 605a Guenther Associates =10 4 
:49 vs Mille — 49 2 | 605b Edward Howard & Co 10 8 
’ cs : ‘ ‘ v2 , 
tip ape —— a , | 605c¢ Woodward-Livingston 10 3 
§$42a Pacific Advertising Staff 49 18 ms 
Ae , - | 609 R.L. Kulzick, Inc 
$42b Theodore H. Segall Advertising Agency 49 l : - 
ce - 7 aa ae oe -, | 610 Gulf State Advertising Agency 5 d 
$45 Eastman Scott & Co 4 2 61 M Wolf Ad ‘ . 5 
eae é, 23 a a Oa Mi , Advertising 
$45a Gahagan, Turnbull & Co : ee dee ot Me Mea 
547 Shaw Associates 45 I 612 Francis K. Glew, 4 tae : 
$48 Chester A. Gile—Advertising 44 612a Waxelbaum Advertising Company 3 
549 Griffith Advertising Agency 43 71 | 614 Johanet Advertising Agency . 
549a M. Belmont Ver Standig Advertising 43 11 
$51  Newmark’s Advertising Agency 42 26 *New business 
$Sla Louis E. Shecter Advertising Agency 42 16 €Not available 
$53 Associated Advertising Agency <4] = Estimated 
®@Nine months 
*Closed during 1945 
Not in business 
TOpened Aug. 1948 ° 
“Four months Total 458.425 424,79¢ 
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For example, the Polo Grounds bursts its seams when that many people 
try to get in. Now visualize the Polo Grounds jam-packed, not with 
ball fans but with the most important people in the 

BUILDING business, so that you could take 
any seat — yes, any seat — and be surrounded 


by good customers and prospects. 





.. That is what it means to have the FORUM guarantee 


60,000 circulation — which it now does. 


From airports to zoos, in every classifica- 
tion of Building, Forum readers have the 
last word —the greatest Building power 
ever assembled by a magazine. Year after 


year, Forum carries the largest advertis- 





ing revenue of any Building magazine. 


The Architectural FORUM Magazine of Building, 350 Sth Ave., New York 1, N.Y, 
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Recession, Depression. . or Opportunity 


As INpDusTRIAL MARKETING goes to press, 
financial columns are filled with speculation on 
a forthcoming “depression” or “recession?” 
Comments are varied on such questions as: 

@ Will there be either a recession or a depression this 
vear? @ Which? @© When? @ How severe? @ How 
long? @ What are the causes? 

Unfortunately many commentators are so pre- 
occupied with forecasts of inevitable gloom that 
they give little attention to positive measures 
business, government and labor can take to 
ameliorate or take advantage of any general 
economic readjustment. 

We believe that some readjustment and “shak- 
ing down” of our inflated wartime economy is 
necessary to establish a secure foundation for 
full exploitation of the great potential that lies 
ahead. 

Many accepted indicators imply that this 
“shaking down” process is already under way. 

Most important domestic causes are high 
prices, high costs and lack of full productivity. 
[t is also obvious that this country is not insulated 
completely from the effects of war on the 
economies of other nations. 

We sincerely believe that the “shaking down” 
process will be neither severe nor long. 

Fortunately there is more real consumer pur- 
chasing power and pent up demand than in any 
comparable period in our history. Each step in 
declining prices for many industrial and con- 
sumer products will bring into the market buyers 
who can not or will not buy at present levels. 

Alert managements will capitalize on this 
cushion of buying power by aggressive sales pro- 
motion that will seek out the “smart buyers” 
and prepare them for closing. 

The fundamental need for housing, other con- 
struction, automobiles and capital equipment is 
particularly great. It is apparent that these 
classifications, frequently among the most cy- 
clical in our economy, will be relatively stable 
as prices are brought into line. This fact con- 
tributes to our firm belief that any general “re- 
cession” will be relatively short-lived, and that 
the curve will be up in 1948. Many lines will 
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have relatively little if any setback, and will 
profit from a rising curve even earlier. 

Industrial managements can profit from these 
forecasts, accepted by the majority of qualified 
economists, by taking the following positive 
steps: 

1. Cut production costs by planning now to invest at 
the earliest opportunity in new machinery and _ plant 
facilities that will increase productivity. 

2. Cut unit distribution costs by modernizing physical 
distribution facilities, 

3. Cut unit selling costs by immediate application of 
intelligent, forceful sales promotion and advertising that 
will help mechanize the selling operation, increasing the 
productivity of each salesman and distributor. 

4. Gain competitive position now by intensifying pro- 
motion that will pave the way for sales to be completed 
at the bottom of the down curve and in the early stages 
of the forthcoming boom. 

§. Apply adequate sales and promotional effort to 
maintain production at a level above the “break-even 
point.” 

Management can help improve the economic 
atmosphere by: 

1. Actively promoting government tax and deprecia- 
tion policies that will encourage investment in needed 
machinery and plant facilities, 

2. Supporting legislation that will progressively liberal- 
ize Federal Reserve Board consumer credit policies. 

3. Aiding passage of the Hawkes and Hagen Census 
bills that will make a new “bench mark” data available for 
more scientific marketing. 

4. Fostering intelligent Congressional study of means 
for tempering the more severe weaknesses of existing 
labor laws. 

§. Adopting public and employe relations policies that 
will inspire greater cooperation with workers and con 
tribute to greater productivity and lower prices. 

These suggestions are based on the assumption 
that the experts are right in their appraisal of 
the economic outlook. 

Management should never forget that the 
most widely-publicized “depression” in our his- 
tory—the prediction of 7 million unemployed in 
1945—never came off. Intelligent, forceful 
business planning and action then proved the 
“experts” wrong. Planning and action mow can 


do it again. 
or 
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Jesigners of a feather 
are brought together! 
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You may see little “family resemblence” in the products shown above... a 





' typical few of the hundreds of different machines, appliances and equip- 
led ment which are designed by readers of ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING. 

Yet all of these products have something in common. All are electrical 
in their operation or use! Motor power, control, heat, light, electronics, or 
sus other electrification means are basic factors in their development, are indeed 
For the very core of their performance. 


Designers of electrically operated products have a fundamental interest 































ei in the electrical characteristics, as well as the related mechanical character- 
ng -_. . . . . . . 
, istics, that must be built into their machines, appliances or devices. 
” It is through these common interests that ELECTRICAL MANUFAC. 
n TURING is able to weld into a single market unit the makers of such a 
B ; : diverse group of products as are pictured above. 
99% Personalized Readership FORE P fagpirctes =, ‘ ite * 
n among the Engineers, Designers ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING focuses editorially on those special 
if ind Executives responsible design problems that are inherent to all electrically operated. products. 
or the development of all Reader interest, cultivated along such definite lines, naturally strikes a 
e electrically operated machines, high level. And that interest carries through the advertising pages which 
ippliances and equipment. ’ , - —s ; 
, post the designer on new developments in materials and metals, elec- 
n trical and mechanical parts, equipment and finishes . . . things he 
must specify for his own product fabrication. 
1 


THE GAGE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


- ee 1250 AVENUE OF THE AMERICAS, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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‘Sales Promotion Ideas 


Simplicity Predominates in 1946 
Industrial Annual Report Booklets 


By ALVIN BERNSTEIN 


IMPLICITY keynotes the majority 
of 1946 annual financial report 
booklets issued this year to stock- 
holders and employes of industrial 
companies. While some of the bro- 
chures feature lavish designs and lay- 
outs, the vast number of annual 
reports have attractive covers, contain 
concise and interesting copy, and are 
illustrated with black and white half- 
tones, colored graphs, charts and maps. 
The most popular size for this year’s 
annual report is 8'% by 11 inches. 
Color is generously employed in some 
of the booklets, and although paper is 
still scarce, the majority of reports 
contain good, white stock, 
Because of space limitations, many 
excellent reports containing unusually 
effective presentations cannot be men- 


tioned. Nevertheless, INDUSTRIAL 


(Left) This is the second cover and table of contents page used in 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company's lavish but attractive 1946 
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MarKETING has selected a cross sec- 
tion of some of the most interesting. 

Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company, 
Toledo, has departed from its tradi- 
tionally conservative format in its 
annual report for the 1946 calendar 
year with a lush full-color document 
which should become a major con- 
tender for the annual Financial World 
awards. 

LOF’s public relations department, 
headed by James M. Ashley, has recog- 
nized fully the value of the annual 
report as a tool for influencing opinion 
and financial leaders. 

More than a dozen full-color photo- 
graphs play an. important role in 
dramatizing the basic trend to use of 
larger glass areas in residential, indus- 
trial and commercial building. Ob- 
viously LOF’s development and mer- 
chandising of its Thermopane glass 
has contributed to this trend, and 
exploitation of the trend will affect 
future dividends. 


steeer eewrtee seer @tate eceaeranr 


30" 
ANNUAL REPORT 


"% 





annual repori booklet. 
for its annual report cover a picture of a tractor being assembled 


Probably few publications can reach 
an audience of higher calibre than a 
large company’s annual report. LOF’s 
decision to invest a substantial sum 
of money in the best possible graphic 
presentation of its architectural prod 
ucts should pay measurable dividends. 

In keeping with the trend estab 
lished by such consumer companies 
as General Foods and General Mills, 
LOF includes a frank discussion of 
sales and advertising policies. 

The company curtailed its adver- 
tising in 1946, “noting the excessive 
current demand for its products,” 
confining major promotion to educa- 
tional copy on Thermopane. At the 
same time, the market research and 
sales promotion departments laid the 
groundwork for competitive days 
ahead by furnishing distributors with 
analyses of their local market poten 
tials and material for sales schools to 
be conducted throughout 1947. This 


(Continued on Page 74) 


(Right) Caterpillar Tractor Company use: 
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..FROM HERE........10 THERE 


In every plant the correct solution of the materials handling 
problem can mean the difference between profit and loss. Adver- 
tisers and editors, alike, come to the aid of the operating man. 


The handling of materials, safely, without lost motion, 
without wasted manpower, is a constant study in every 
plant. Chemical process plants, like others, have to 
meet their own peculiar conditions. 


Note above the recurring problems as reported by 
Chemical Engineering’s Field Survey Staff. These are 
pinned to advertisements that offer the particular an- 
swers. Consistent advertising like this, plus personal 
selling help bring process plants to more efficient opera- 
tion and, in turn, profitable business to the advertisers. 


GIVE US INFORMATION ON UNIT OPERATIONS 
Note, too, any issue of Chemical Engineering (send for 
a sample copy) . See the result of the editors’ work in 
the field with the men operating chemical process 
plants. 








“We have « drum lifter shich we use to Steck 55 gallon steel drums. 
We plan to buy an automatic drus lifter which e111 be able te aowe 
“der ite own power. We igure to save ourselves tise «ith ome of 
o** these outfite.* 
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Here is month-in and month-out, on-the-ground cover- 
age of chemical engineering’s full range of unit opera- 
tions. This is the character of editorial help that attracts 
and holds men who are responsible for the design, 
operation and management of chemical process plants. 
Chemical Engineering is where they look — in adver- 
tisements and editorial matter alike — for helpful 
information applying specifically to their jobs. 


One confirmation is that requests over a year’s period 
for reprints of articles and flow sheets from Chemical 
Engineering totalled requests from 4150 people for 
300 titles and over 54,000 items, and requests for infor- 
mation from manufacturers of materials and equip- 
ment over 30,000 pieces. 


Would you be interested in questions asked about your 
type of equipment? Send for Field Reports on pumps 
& compressors; pipe & valves; packing; materials of 
construction; containers; packaging equipment; ma- 
terials handling; lubrication; power transmission; steam 
and power generation; motors; motor controls. 


Chemical Engineering 
TL CHEMICAL & METALLURGICAL ENGINEERING 

A MeGRAW-HIL. PUBLICATION 

McGRAW-HILL BUILDING, NEW YORK 

ABP + ABC 
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Sales Promotion Ideas... . 





| CONTINUED FROM Pace 70] 
program was reported in the July and 
August, 1946, issues of INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING. 

Thurmon Short and Miles M. Silver- 
man did the artwork on LOF’s an- 
nual report booklet. Rad-Mar Press, 
Graphic Arts Corporation, Superior 
Type Setting Company and Strath- 
more Paper Company cooperated in 
printing the brochure. 

American-Marietta Company, Chi- 
cago, set a more conservative tone 
in an informative report spotlighting 
achievement of President Grover M. 
Hermann’s goal to establish a truly 
national, diversified paint company. 

Mr. Hermann maintained his per- 
sonal contact with some 300 present 
stockholders by placing financial de- 
tails in a “president’s letter.” He em- 
phasized fruition of postwar planning 
undertaken three years ago, and de- 
lineated carefully his policy of making 
full facilities of the parent company 
available to its new subsidiaries while 
maintaining decentralized manage- 
ment. 

Simple and effective graphic tech- 
niques clarify the high spots of finan- 
cial progress. The concluding page 
illustrates American-Marietta’s 12 
major trademarks in industrial, auto- 
motive, architectural, and consumer 
fields. 

A view inside an assembly plant 
where a tractor is being put together 
is the potent picture featured on the 
front cover of Caterpillar Tractor 
Company's 1946 annual report book- 
let. The company, whose 1945 finan- 
cial booklet won an award as the best 
report of all manufacturers in Finan- 
cial World’s annual report competi- 
tion, is apparently again striving for 
recognition with its 1946 brochure. 
Yellow plays a predominant role in 


(Left) Container Corporation of America employs this spread in its 
annual report brochure to illustrate sources and flow of materials 
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this year’s statement as it is used to 
dress up the entire booklet. 

An absence of illustrative material 
is noticed in Monsanto Chemical Com- 
pany’s annual report. The words, 
“Annual Report” and a broad letter 
““M” are embossed on the front cover. 
Following a thumbnail review of in- 
come and expenses during 1946, the 
booklet summarizes the company’s 
strides during the year and goes into 
a tabulation of its financial status. 

TelAutograph Corporation, New 
York, gains attention with its report 
by using an over-all cover design of 
its transceiver instrument. In addition 
to the usual financial data, a graph 
classifies users of TelAutograph, and a 
diagram depicts the company’s product 
in action for a parts manufacturer. 
Also included is a listing of employes 
who have served the company for 15 
to 50 years, 

Erie Railroad Company, Cleveland, 
pictures on its annual report cover a 
locomotive engineer at work. Blue is 
used in all half-tones, tables, charts 
and maps. An enlarged map in the 
center-spread shows routes of the rail- 
road, 

Container Corporation of America 
uses a cream-colored paper stock and 
an abundant amount of brown ink in 
its 1946 financial report booklet. 
Many of the company’s plants are 
pictured plus a page devoted to nation- 
ally advertised products packed in 
shipping containers produced by Con- 
tainer Corporation. A page is devoted 
to employe relations with a photo of 
the new locker room for men at the 
Cincinnati plant. A two-page spread 
contains a chart depicting sources and 
flow of primary materials through 
mills and factories of the company. 

An attractive multi-colored report 
is used by LaPlant Choate Mfg. Com- 


pany, manufacturer of earth moving, 
land clearing and road building equip- 
ment. Interesting graphic and pi 

torial treatment is given to the presen- 
tation of financial data. Main fe 

ture is two brightly colored maps 
showing LaPlant Choate’s domestic 
and export dealers. Copies of the 
booklet have been sent to employes, 
distributors, suppliers, subcontractors, 
business publication editors and public 
opinion groups. 


@ Weatherhead Booklet 
Adopts New Slant 


Weatherhead Company, Cleveland, 
has just released a booklet dealing with 
scientific research and _ engineering 
behind the company’s operation. 

Titled “Prospecting for Perfection,” 
the 32-page booklet places emphasis on 
the importance of engineering, re- 
search and development engineering 
in the success of the company. 

Gene P. Robers, Weatherhead’s sales 
promotion manager, says, “In this 
booklet we have tried to convey to 
the many users of our products the 
amount of care and study which goes 
into the design, testing and product 
development of all Weatherhead parts 
by our designers, engineers, experi- 
mental machine shop and laboratories.” 

The booklet is 11 by 8% inches, 
and contains illustrations of many 
plant operations, including 18 types 
of products plus a chart showing their 
use by 15 various key industries. 
“Prospecting for Perfection” is printed 
in yellow and black, and carries 85 
illustrations. 


@ Calculators Help Sell 
Roebling Products 


John A. Roebling’s Sons Company, 
Trenton, N. J., discovered several 
years ago the high sales promotional 

(Continued on Page 78) 
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through mills and factories. (Right) In LaPlant Choate Mig. Com 
pany’s report booklet are colorful maps and charts shown above. 
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Typical Problems Solved by Design Engineers: 














IQ) SCOOTERS 














for 


| FINISHES | 


“Reduced Costs” which has moved into first place by a 
wide margin among current design problems of MA- 
CHINE DESIGN’s 50,000 readers brings new sales op- 
portunities for producers of parts, materials and finishes. 


Designers in more than 9,000 machine building plants 
are seeking methods of cost reduction on everything 
from streamlined trains to scooters. Their problem is to 
offset as far as possible the rising costs of labor and 
materials with improved production methods; simplified 
design; lower cost materials and parts. MACHINE 
DESIGN's continuing readership study shows that there 
now is a wide gap between the interest in cost reduction 
and other problems that relate to sales and performance 
features of the machine—improved appearance, lower 
maintenance, automatic operation, increased output, and 
easier operating control. 


Your advertising in MACHINE DESIGN reaches an alert 
and interested audience. They want help and they look 
for it in MACHINE DESIGN. Latest readership figures 
show that 97% of the readers to whom MACHINE 
DESIGN is addressed regularly see and read it. 


If you want the latest data on the volume markets for 
parts, materials and finishes in the machine building 
industry, ask your MACHINE DESIGN representative 
to call. 





MACHINE DESICH 


A PENTON PUBLICATION + PENTON BUILDING + CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 
16 East 43rd Street 130 N. New Hampshire Ave. 


NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 
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SIvVES YOU THE CORRECT SLIme SIZE 
aT A GLANCE-FOR AnY TYPE OF Leae 
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ROEBLING — 


A centuer OF COnFripEence 






YOUR FINGERTIPS! 


Send for (REE Sling Cakulator 


pale me ge Ky dor resetamt surface proweets the 
me of howstung probterm. sah comple, yet complete metrectiogs 
preted ght om the cahulator We 
Ceged construe ed! send op 
werner the Comstam use that we feat 
sate you and your men ell gre a 
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a glance the cornet mae ing to we 
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h 6 cles’ f we vith wire Herdred of maternal Sandhng men 
Ope Grommet or Fleteeave” shags have foeed this calculator » time 
And 4 mchates complete methods for andmoney savng “man” We wil 
fed!) eu sou one ethout coat 
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This is typical of the ads John A. Roebling’s Sons Company uses in technical publica- 
tions to offer its red. yellow and black colored cardboard calculators free to readers. 
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value behind its red, yellow and black 
colored cardboard calculators which 
take the guesswork out of hoisting 
and loading problems. 

These slide-rules took many months 
of tedious research to develop, but 
company officials declare that it was 
worth it. Otis Elevator Company 
cooperated with Roebling’s engineers 
by supplying several hundred ropes in 
various stages of wear, which were 
removed from actual operation. It 
took many long hours for Roebling’s 
staff to test these ropes and come up 
with the intricate calculators. 

Roebling uses double page spreads 
and single page ads in the technical 
publications to announce the free 
calculators. The estimators are used 
by inspectors, master mechanics, engi- 
neers, superintendents, satety engi 
neers, and others Ww ho employ wire 
rope for hoisting and loading. 

Roebling has distributed thousands 
of these calculators, and their recip- 
ents hav e written unsolicited compli- 
mentary letters to praise the company 
for dev eloping the useful instruments 
Maywood, 


Perry Graf Corporation, 


Ill., produces the calculators 


® Booklet Outlines Mercury 
1947 Ad, Promotion Plans 
At a recent sales conference spon 
Mercury Mfg. 
Chicago, sales representatives through- 


sored by Company, 


out the country received a specially 
booklet 


the company’s complete advertising 


prepared 12-page outlining 


and promotional program for 1947. 
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Following the unveiling of plans 
for Mercury during 1947 by L. J. 
Kline, executive vice-president, the 
booklets present a graphic method 
of presentation, enabling each sales 
representative to see in advance what 
the company is doing to help promote 
sales. 

Preface to the booklet traces Mer- 
cury’s 35-year growth from its early 
days in designing, manufacturing and 
installing of material handling equip- 


ment to its present position in 
material handling field, 

In addition to an analysis and evalu- 
ation of the material handling market, 
the booklet includes illustrations of 
current Mercury advertisements, pub- 
lications to be used in the company’s 
promotional program and public re 
tions plans. Complete listings of ll 
sales helps and promotional literature 
available to sales representatives are 
also included. 


@ Owens-Illinois Issues 
Film on Bottle Making 


The story of developments in the 
manufacture of beverage bottles from 
crude, hand-blown methods of the 
early 1900’s to scientifically exact 
machine operations used in modern 
glass container factories is vividly 
portrayed in a new 16 mm. motion 
picture, “It’s in the Bottle,” produced 
by Owens-Illinois Glass Company, 
Toldeo, O. 

This film, with sound and in full 
color, runs for approximately 18 min- 
utes, Early scenes center around a 
glass container factory at the turn 
of the century when bottle manvu- 
facturing involved manual labor and 
individual skills. From here the scene 
shifts to a modern glass factory 
where all stages of manufacture are 
seen from the operation of the form- 
ing machines to the packing and 
handling of bottles on the shipping 
floor. 





Continuing developments in the field of applied color lettering include improved des'7"s 
and automatic equipment for better application and registration. This is a scene 
film, ‘It's in the Bottle,” produced in oo 


the new Owens-Illinois beverage bottle 


om 
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Tue successful agency gears its work 
closely to the client’s operation. Consider for a 
moment, why the agency must continuously earn 
its way by client profits: 


In our agency, 20 or 30 people will be some- 
how involved in each successive campaign from 
four months to two weeks in advance of billing. It 
is normal for us to be continuously in the position 
of getting our time-investment back, client by 
client, to reinvest in the next cycle. This occurs to 
a large degree independently of the dollars-and- 
cents spent in that same period. 


EVANS 


ASSOCIATES CO 


307 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE 


e CHICAGO,! @ 


Only as You Prosper 
., Can We Succeed 








Thus, success or profit, in our operation, will 
be significant only as it averages out over long 
periods. Those must be years of rising sales and 
profits for the advertiser or the chain is broken for 
the agency. 


Over half of Evans Associates’ accounts have 
been with us for over five years. Many for ten, 
fifteen and up to twenty. These are the friendly 
business relationships we are eager to form 
and be worthy of. When you reach the point of 
selecting a new agency think of us. 


The above statement is supplemented by the tabulation—elsewhere in 


this issue—of agency volume of pages placed in business publications. 


The rise of Evans Associates from 26th place among the 500 agencies 
reporting in 1936 to a position among the first ten in 1946 is evidence 


of the soundness underlying the policies stated above. 
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Sales Promotion 


Advertising: Publication ° Direct Mail . Radio . Outdoor 


. Marketing . Merchandising 
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Sales Compensation 


least hold them in line, by using 
it? Can you aftord at various 
volume levels the expense it en- 
tails? 
3. If your answer to each of these 
questions is “yes,” let the plan alone. 
Don’t touch it. 

4. If your answer to one or more of 
them is “no,” you have the task of so 
revising the plan that you can answer 
each of these questions affirmatively. 

I have indicated the difficulties in 
such a revision. The task is not with- 


out its bright side, however. You 
have several elements of compensation 
to utilize: 
1. Base compensation 
salary 
drawing account 
2. Incentive compensation 
commission 
bonus 
profit sharing 
prizes 
3. Expense account 
4. Plus factors 
vacations 
personnel benefits 
retirement program 
honors and recognition 
The task is to utilize the proper 
element or combination of elements to 
meet your special situation. To do this 
successfully you must bring to the 
problem these seven requisites of suc 
cesstul revision! 
1. Time—adequate to study the 
problem. 
2. Experience—gained from work 
ing on similar problems. 
3. Adequate data—accounting, sta 
tistical and personnel. 
4. Objectivity — consideration of 
the problem on its own merits. 
§. Analytical 


Judgment. 


ability, 
Thoughtfulness—for the people 
involved. 
| have the following 10 additional 
suggestions tor you 
l. Gel your ideas. \ 


substantial proportion of their griev- 


sales rr n’s 


unces involve compensation. Ascer 
tain what they want out of a sales job 
and would like in a compensation plan. 

2. Tie your plan into the general 
com pensation structure of your com 
pany. 


in the last five years in the field of job 


Much progress has been made 


evaluation and wage administration 
Take advantage of it 

Such factors as (1 working con 
ditions and associated inconveniences 
(2) responsibility for planning, con 
action; (3) 


tact and independent 


imagination and creative ability: and 
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jobs in other parts of a company—can 
be used in establishing the relative 
value of the salesman’s position as 
compared to other positions. 

3. Keep an eye on general compen- 
Gains in over-all com- 


(4) knowledge—used in evaluating 


sation trends. 
pensation, and trends away from piece 
work and toward security in industry 
generally, will indicate to the wise 
sales executive the trends that should 
be represented in his new plan. Failure 
to give salesmen gains comparable to 
those of wage workers is an open in- 
vitation to trouble. 

4. Keep the plan as sim ple as pos- 
sible. 

§. Pretest it thoroughly. 

Against past performance. 

Against future objectives. 

By checking with selected mem- 
bers of your sales force. 

By pilot test in some district if 
feasible. 

6. Have a ceiling on it. Not to 
prevent high earnings, but to avoid 
windfalls. 

7. If you have had distortions in 
your compensation plan, especially on 
the high side, you'll not cure them 
without serious difficulty and possible 


loss of personnel. Your objective is 


to minimize this as much as possibl. 

8. Make use of the plus factors of 
compensation — vacations, transpo 
tation, expense allowances, personnel 
benefits, retirement program, honors 
and recognitions. They cost you rela 
tively little and mean much to the 
men. 

9. Remember that sales compensa- 
tion is only one of 14 tools of sales 
management. It is not a substitute 
for management, Present trends place 
an increased requirement on the sales 
executive to sharpen up the other tools 
of sales management, to be close to 
his men, to put them on his ball team 
and to see that intermediate levels of 
supervision are trained and inspired to 
do likewise. 

10. Provide for 
the plan and for its 


administration of 
flexibility to 
future conditions. 

“How much should you pay you 
salesmen?” You should pay the 
amount of total compensation required 
to secure and hold the grade of sales 
talent you need. Within that coral, 
the sales compensation plan you estab- 
lish determines the way in which vou 
pay it to get the salesman to do what 
you want him to do when you want 


him to do it. 


Available Reprints of Industrial Marketing Articles 


A limited supply of the following reprints of articles appearing 
in past issues of Industrial Marketing can be secured for 5 
cents each. Write to the editor at 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11. 


250 Leading Advertisers in Business Publications, February, 1947.7 
Business Paper Advertising Volume Reaches $178 Million in 1946, by A. 


How To Turn a Plant Dedication Into a Trade and Community Event, by 


Advertising to the Building Industry—OK as Inserted, Copy Chasers 


“Pennsy” Cements Traffic Regulations by Publicizing Industries It Serves, 


Sylvania Electric Shows How Market Research Pays Its Way (NIAA Con- 
ference Speech), by Paul S. Ellison, Frank W. Mansfield, and H. C. L. 


Working Formula for Technical Manuals, by George Cushing, September. 
How to Cut Servicing Costs on Inquiries, by W. Irvin Brennan, September, 
Industrial Advertisers Seek Ways to Offset Rising Expenses, September. 
Bloody Footprints in the Snow (NIAA Conference Speech), by John F. 
How Local Market Analysis Helps Distributor Sales, by G. H. Kent. 
Don’t Take Pictures, Think Them (NIAA Conference Speech), by Ken 
Advertising Space Placed in Business Papers During 1945-44, August, 1940. 
The Agency-Client Relationship (NIAA Conference Speech), by C. | 


An Engineer Analyzes Industrial Advertising, by Harvey Pardee, and Whit 


New Uses for Industrial Displays, by Robert Quaid, December, 1945. 


R120. 
R119. 

R. Venezian, January, 1947. 
R118. 

Byron F. Stevens, January, 1947. 
R117. 

Column, December, 1946. 

R116. Design For Selling, by Thomas G. W. Nevell, December, 1946. 
R115. 

October, 1946. 
R114. 

Johnson, October, 1946. 
R113. 

1946. 
R112. 

1946. 
R111. 

1946. 
R110. 

Wiley & Chapin Hoskins, August, 1946. 
R109. 

August, 1946. 
R108. 

Hedrich, August, 1946. 
R107. 
R106. Use of Mail Questionnaires, by John C. Spurr, July, 1946. 
R105. 

Gischel and Cuyler Stevens, July, 1946. 
R104. 

Shirts or Overalls, by Harry L. Harrison, June, 1946. 
R103. Miniature Models Can Do a Big Selling Job, January, 1946. 
R102. 
R101. Marketing for profit, by Fred L. Heath, December, 1945. 
R100. 


An Analysis of Technical News Handling by the Industrial Marketer, | 
Harry W. Smith, Jr., April through October, 1945.* 


+This reprint contains nine pages and can be secured for 25 cents. 
*This reprint contains seven articles and can be secured for 50 cents. 
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| Yes, inquiries do come in “P.D.Q.” when you adver- 
tise in PLANT PuRcCHASING Directory. Here’s a 
buyers’ guide used by thousands of industrial buyers 
all over the world—and they use it only when they 
are in the market to buy. 

Thus inquiries originating from advertising in PLAN1 
PURCHASING Directory are “hot”—no idle curiosity 
—and none of the “future reference” variety. 


ee 


Make plans now to advertise in the Fall, 1947 Edition 
of PLANT PurcHasiING Directory. Regardless of the 
business volume you may have today, this is just good 
solid insurance for those welcome inquiries during the 
balance of 1947 and well on into 1948. 


Remember, PLANT PurcHAsING Directory reaches 
approximately 25,000 manufacturing plants once each 
year. Half the number get the Spring Edition and the 
ed other half the Fall Edition. Each edition is used 
actively, therefore, for at least one full year. 


ey I a OEE | 





Remember, too, that over 1,500 industrial advertisers 


appear consistently in its pages. 


TYRAce Awe 


Make arrangements now to see one of our rep- 

resentatives. Let him give you the PLant Pur- 
CHASING Directory story and at the 
same time check your present listings 





with you. 





* 


A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION 


PLANT PURCHASING 
DIRECTORY 


333 No. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, 
Minois ¢ 205 East 42d Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. @ Leader Building, 
» Cleveland 14, Ohio ¢ 448 South 
Hill Street, Los Angeles 13, 
Calif. © 6432 Cass Avenue, 

Detroit 2, Mich. 
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FOR WHAT IT'S WORTH 


= === 1IBY BOYCE CRAIG 


ANT to hear how one company 

has licked the problem — and 
you can too — of thoroughly read- 
ing industrial publications to get all 
technical information of interest from 
the many advertising and editorial 
contents? Just join me a moment on 
a quick tour of the W. H. and L. D. 
Betz Company, Philadelphia. 

Betz, employing about 250 people, 
is a specialized consultant on indus- 
trial water conditioning, and deserves 
this plug for passing along to others 
its method of reading 30 magazines 
per month, page by page, and getting 
every scrap of data pertaining to its 
line of work. 

Tour starts in John Betz’s office, 
where John is holding up a magazine, 
yellow slip attached, 

“Long ago we learned how much 
valuable information is contained in 
technical journals,” John says, “but 
as we received so many magazines, 
the problem was reading them. 

“Finally we started a regular library 
system, complete with library room, 
librarian, readers 


(our engineers), 


files, indexes. Come, I'll show you.” 
Down a corridor we went. 


“Here’s the library and how it 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 37 


Kearney & Trecker 


and make a living making speeches. 
Of necessity, copies of his addresses 
were prepared in booklet form and 
distributed on individually written re- 
quest and en masse by various indus- 
trial and business associations. To 
date, several thousand copies of these 
booklets 


the end is not yet in sight. 


have been distributed, and 
Some of 
the booklets have been reprinted two 
and three times. 

It is difficult to estimate in dollars 
and cents the value of the entire cam- 
paign and its resulting ramifications. 
But, as Mr. Trecker says, “Our plant, 
including the war-expanded facilities, 
continues to maintain a high level 
of production. We’re still selling mill- 
Competi- 


tion from war surplus supplies of such 


ing and boring machines. 


tools has been offset considerably by 
the advantages offered in new models. 
Our customers seem more conscious 
than ever before of the necessity for 
more production through the use of 
the latest developments in machine 


tools.” 


Another interesting fact to note is 
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works,” John said. ‘First we assign 
each of our engineers as a ‘reader’ or 
‘reviewer’ of at least two magazines 
a month, so that each magazine is 
read by at least five engineers, 

“On each magazine the librarian 
clips a slip giving the title, name of 
the ‘reviewer,’ date due back for the 
second ‘reviewer,’ space for notes and 
number of page marked. 

“After being reviewed, the maga- 
zine returns to the library, marked 
pages tagged, filed for one year. At 
the end of the year for that magazine, 
the articles and ads are clipped and 
indexed, the magazine destroyed. Cross 
indexes are kept, so that at any time 
we know where to get an article or 
ad, going either to the clipping file 
or the magazine.” 

Mr. Betz explained the two-fold 
purpose of this system. First it gives 
them complete reading coverage, and 
second it enables every engineer on 
their staff to know thoroughly what is 
new, what competition is doing, and 
a complete look-see into the industry 
they serve. 

Would there were more Betzes, be- 
cause the company is really getting 
value plus out of 30 magazines each 
month, and profiting greatly by it! 


that the company has become well 
known for the design and manufac- 
ture of other machines of a special 
nature. A considerable portion of 
the war-expanded facilities has been 
kept busy making these special units 
sub-contract or direct 
What portion of this business 
has_ been obtained 
through our advertising efforts is not 
directly traceable. 


either on a 
basis. 


encouraged or 


However, as Mr. 
Trecker says, ‘““We’re getting business, 
and inquiries for more business, from 
markets we never have reached before. 
Something is helping to bring it in.” 

Present day production figures and 
other business trends have led us to 
feel that this campaign has run its 
However, these same signs of 
business activity and the results of 
this campaign point to the fact that 
we should continue our advertising 
and continue to employ it as more 
than just a selling tool. There is 
another job to be done. Consequently 
a new campaign (which incidentally 
the present series was an excellent 
springboard for) will break in the 
April issues of Business Week, Chicago 
Journal of Commerce, Fortune, Mod- 
ern Industry, Newsweek, New York 


course. 
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Big PR Company Seek: 
15% Commission on Space 
St & KNOWLTON, New York, 


one of the half a dozen lar -est 
public relations companies in the 
country, has extended its operations 
to include placement of space for pub- 
lic relations advertising. 

The company last month mailed 
initial insertion orders for an institu- 
tional advertisement of American |ron 
and Steel Institute to approximately 
350 daily and weekly newspapers. 

For several vears, Hill & Know!ton 
has been preparing institutional ad- 
vertisements for placement through 
the regular advertising agencies em- 
ployed by the company’s clients. 

John W. Hill, senior partner, stated 
that all ads prepared and placed by the 
company would be institutional. “We 
are not going into product advertis- 
ing,” he said. 

Mr. Hill and Don S. Knowlton 
originally formed the company in 
Cleveland in 1933, later opening offices 
in New York and Washington. In 
1946 separate partnerships were 
formed for the New York and Cleve- 
land operations. Clientele includes a 
number of large manufacturers and 
associations in the steel, aviation, ship- 
building, railroad and consumer goods 
fields. According to Advertising Age, 
Hili & Knowlton’s annual fees total 
approximately $500,000. 


Journal of Commerce and Commer ial 
and Wall Street Journal. 

The theme of this new campaign 
is perhaps best stated in the headline 
of the first ad: “NEW MACHINES 
—America’s Curse or America’s Bless- 
It uses much the same format 
as the former series. Illustrations are 
different in technique. It will be the 
more production story with a new 
slant. It will industry, 
labor and the consumer to a new 
viewpoint on an old problem, namely, 
the social significance of the modern 
cost-cutting machine tool, and more 
than that, what it means to each of 
these three big groups of people. In 
connection with this campaign, the 
all important problem of antiquated 
depreciation practices used on capital 
assets will be dealt with. A _ special 
booklet on this subject titled, “New 
Profits Through Sensible Deprecia- 
tion,” has been developed for distri- 
bution on personal request from read- 
ers of this new campaign. The booklet, 
probably the most informative and 
complete of its kind on the subject, 
is a simple, authoritative and graphi- 
cally illustrated discussion of this ‘m- 
portant problem. 


ing?” 


challenge 
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Advertising Industrial Lubricants 


ry\ HERE’S a junk shop in our little 

I town, run by a moth-caressed 
character right out of Dickens. If you 
browse around his establishment, and 
happen to eye a piece of broken-down 
Biedermeir or Chippendale, he invaria- 
ably exclaims, “Here, let me rub a 
little lemon erl on it.” 

Oil (if you will forgive us, Mr. 
Fagin) is a product of many, many 
uses—from furniture polishing to fin- 
ger waving, airplane lubrication to 
almost uncountable applications across 
ill industry. This is a look at that ad- 
vertising done for industrial lubri- 
cants. 

It’s a big job—-lots of space in lots 
of publications. Most of it is done by 
a few pretty well-known names 
with just a few smaller outfits thrown 
in. And surprisingly enough, a good 
bit of this advertising is comparatively 
at least, there was darn 
There was 


1 very fine and intelligent gentleman 


recent 


little of it 10 years ago. 


knew as Tubby Guerin—who, 


w 


W 


c 
hen he was alive and working for 
McGraw-Hill, contributed the initia- 
tive and much of the marketing brains 


1 
} 


that brought about a good bit of 


today’s industrial lubricant advertis- 
ing. It was an outstanding develop- 
ment job that today has grown into a 

ing giant and good business 


advertiser, publication and agency. 


Continental Oil Company 


Industrial lubricant advertising, in 
general, has become more service ad- 
vertising than product advertising. 
This is easily understandable, for while 
it is true that from time to time 


Are You Doing Any 
Plant City Advertising? 


Next June The Copy Chasers 

will review plant city advertising 

the type of newspaper and 

radio copy so many industrial com- 

panies are using to improve their 

relations with employes and neigh- 
bors. 

Most plant city ads are charged 
to public relations or industrial re- 
lations budgets, and industrial ad- 
vertising managers are not alone 
responsible for them. But, more 
often than not, the product-selling 
specialist must do the work. 

If you are doing any plant city 
advertising, The Copy Chasers 
would like to see your work. 

Here’s your chance for recogni- 
tion from The Copy Chasers and 
with your own manage- 
ment. Send your ad proofs and 
letters to The Copy Chasers, Indus- 
trial Marketing, 100 E. Ohio St., 
The deadline is 


a boost 


Chicago 11, Ill. 
Thursday, April 


Let’s hear from you. 


17, in Chicago. 


Gallery 


various producers promote special oils 
and greases for special purposes, most 
lubricants are pretty much standard 
commodities. This means that to buy 
X’s oil instead of Y’s, you must be sold 
on X’s delivery service, engineering 
service, or some other kind of service. 
This lubricant advertisers do in a 
variety of ways as you will see. Sup- 
pose we start at the beginning. 

Here’s Continental Oil Company— 
product-wise perhaps better known as 
Conoco. We have before us two black 
and white pages from the petroleum 
publications. Kind of screwy when 
you first think about it—Conoco ad- 
vertising right back to the people who 
take the stuff out of the ground and 
refine it. Well, let’s see if it makes 
sense. (See ‘Gallery.”) 

This page is headed, “It powers a 
thunderstorm — and protects from 
harmful solids!” That head is broken 
at the dash by a handsome big illustra- 
thunderstorm, occupying 
Text 


tion of a 
about two-thirds of the page. 
starts out by saying scientists claim 
that throughout the world at any 
given moment, 1,800 thunderstorms 
ire raging, and that familiar “harm- 
less” static electricity is responsible 
for some 100 bolts of lightning each 
second. Very interesting, but where 
does Conoco come in? Here . 


In your high-speed diesel and heavy- 
duty gasoline engines, that same force of 


Shell Industrial Lubricants 
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and protects from harmful solids ! -and protects from harmful solids ! 
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static electricity works for you from the 
moment you start using Conoco HD oil! 

That paragraph has good impact... . 
it’s a strong, positive claim, but it 
challenges the advertiser to prove it. 
Does he? His next paragraph points 
out that “Conoco HD oil contains an 
ingredient to charge solid particles 
electrostatically 
from ganging up to form excessive 


preventing them 


sludge in the pan, gum in the ring 
grooves, or goo to clog oil screens.” 
This angle of keeping solids apart may 
be impressive to the reader, but no- 
where in this ad do we find any fur- 
ther explanation as to what this in 
gredient is. If, for competitive reasons, 
Conoco can’t say precisely what it is, 
surely it could be given a name, some 
positive identification. 

Same criticism of the other page, 
which plugs the same slant, talking 
ubout “The Northern Lights.” To sum 
up, it seems to us that the subscribers 
of the oil books would be a little more 
“C”—a 
little less interested in lightning or the 


interested in this ingredient 


vurora borealis. 

Most of the Shell Oil clips we have 
ire from executive media, and for 
that reason (and to show another phase 
of this industrial lubricant advertis- 
ing) we'll concentrate on it. Bear in 
mind, as we do this, that it is just one 
part of Shell’s industrial program. 

This is pretty ingenious stuff. For 
instance, this is an old favorite of 
ours—"Pop goes the Diesel.”” Colorful, 
from the dramatic illustration of an 
exploding embryonic Diesel to the lead 
copy 

“Christian Huygens, ‘connecting 
link between Galileo and Newton,’ 
built an engine embodying a cylin 
der, piston, valves. For fuel he used 
gunpowder . . . Although structural 

defects caused the abandonment ol 
this design—and nearly put an end 
to Huygens—it’s the granddaddy 
of all 
efhcient of which is the modern 
Diesel.”” (See “Gallery.’”’) 
From here the ad is about Fairbanks, 
Morse, big Diesel builder, and the fact 
that they themselves use Shell Diesel 
ene as fuel, and Shell Talpa Oil as 
lubricant in their own powerhouse 


combustion engines, most 


ind for Diesels on test. 

“Call from Philip Morris” is an- 
other intriguing bit of business about 
how this cigarette manufacturer called 
in Shell lubrication engineers to study 
operational methods, machine by ma- 
chine—and to prescribe the proper 
lubricants, “virtually by the drop.” 
(See “Gallery.”) Copy then goes 
on . 


That was six years ago. Today, the 
Shell Lubrication Plan is an esfablished 
part of Philip Morris production in 








feswene fa trawncae Bear Oe 


“Any important executive should enjoy and 
understand this kind of advertising . . 


volves highly specialized lubricants 
ontinued study and advice 

Benefits of the Shell Plan are summed 
up by Philip Morris in two significant 
»oints: (1) Lubrication has been highly 
implified; (2) Lubricating problems are 
now totally absent 

Color illustration is a_visualizer’s 


delight—lots of little “Johnnies,” roll- 


t 
r 


ing giant Philip Morrises, carrying 


dried tobacco leaves, etc. 
*®Still another of this Shell series is 
a Dow Chemical case study. Headed, 


‘Pressing Business,” it talks about 


Dow’s work extruding magnesium. 


Like this 

Simplest example of the extrusion pro 
cess is a toothpaste tube, where pressure 
f the hand forces out a ribbon of paste 
Industry uses giant presses to force metal 
through a die and into “ribbons” of 
iny shape 

And in Dow's operatior 
many machining steps—the presses used to 
“squeeze out’ magnesium are of the 


Trouble cropped 


which saves 


powerful hy draulic ty pe 


up 


The hydraulic fluid, an emulsion of 
and water, proved unstable and separat: 
forming scum. The scum in turn caus 
erratic action of the governing mechani 

power was transmitted in faulty, 
even jerks. 

Shell Lubrication experts, cooperati 
with Dow engineers in studying the p: 
lem, recommended a more stable en 
sion, using a soluble oil: SHELL Vir 
Immediate improvement followed 
use. LToday SHELL Virgo gives 
plete satisfaction in Dow's hydra 
presses 

Any important executive should 
enjoy and understand this kind of 
advertising—and particularly the pi 
tures. This one is cute as all get out— 
a big hand in the sea, squeezing a tube, 
the magnesium “ribbon” being sliced 
off at a point where it takes form as 
little automobiles—from crude form 
to the finished, painted product. An 
enthusiastic OK AS INSERTED on this 
to the group efforts of J. WALTER 
THOMPSON COMPANY, New 
York. 

One of the most distinctive tech 
niques in lubricant advertising — in 
fact, in industrial advertising — is 
Socony-Vacuum’s “X-Ray” picture 
layout treatment. It has been carrying 
on for a good many years now, and is 
every bit as fresh and interesting 
today. We don’t know who deserves 
the original creative credit—but our 
hunch is it goes back to J. Stirling 
Getchell. 

Anyone who sees executive papers 
is familiar with those impressive four 
color cutaway drawings, showing th« 
“working insides” of all types of pro 
duction machinery. Here’s one right 
here—showing what goes on inside 2 
giant hydraulic press. (See ““Gallery.”’) 
Headline—"Here Oil Shapes Steel 
and Profits!” Sample of text 
This huge hydraulic press packs a 


million-pound wallop to stamp 


it 


Gallery 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Company 


Here Oil Shapes Steel... 
& jond Profits! 





5) WITH “‘SINEWS”’ OF OM! 


The inside track to profits 
SOCONY-VACUUM 
RRECT LUBRICATION 
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Rate cards don't fix the COST 
of your advertising... you do 


THE PUBLISHER NAMES THE PRICE...BUT 
THE ACTUAL COST OF YOUR ADVERTISING 
DEPENDS ON WHAT YOU SAY 


OME ADVERTISERS have the mistaken idea that the cost of 
their business paper advertising is a simple matter of 


addition space plus production. 


But that’s only the price 


The cost of any advertising program can be measured only 
terms of results. And results depend more on what you sa) 


than on what you pay 


Do you want your advertising to produce inquiries? We 
can show you a recent business paper campaign that pulled 
more than 20,000 inquiries, resulting in 13,000 orders for a 
total of two and one-half million units. The price of that 
campaign was about $7,000, but the cost measured against 
hose results — was negligible, less than three-tenths of a cent 


. 
per unit sold! 


Do you want your advertising to break down sales resistance, 


and create acceptance for your product? We can show you an 


lvertisement that was designed to do exactly that. It didn’t 
lraw a single inquiry but it was the third best-read ad 

the book, and an all-type ad at that. Moreover, the 
lvertiser’s salesmen report that since this campaign was 
inched, they no longer have any “missionary” work to 


among their prospects. 


Do you sell heavy equipment? We can show you another 
siness paper advertisement that brought in orders for three 
h units (at $8,000 each) within a week after it was published. 


! customer inquiries are still coming in. 





Thére are many such cases. We'll be glad to show them to 
you. Each one is an example of how the cost of business paper 
advertising was determined by the advertiser himself, and by 
the results he was able to achieve by having something to say 


and then saying it effectively 


There's the catch. You've got to know what you want 
your advertising to do — which simply means setting up a 
valid objective for each ad, and then asking yourself, ‘Does 


everything in this ad contribute to that objective?” 


It may be that you shouldn't expect your advertising to 
produce a large volume of inquiries. Or to make immediate 
sales. There are many other good objectives which your 
advertising can accomplish. The important thing is to know, 
not only your markets, but what your prospects want to 
know about your product. And then tell them 
clearly, completely. 


quickly, 


You don't have to bait business paper readers with “cute 
devices or irrelevant pictures. The business paper reader is in 
more of a hurry than you are. He'll read your message if the 
headline promises to tell him something he wants to know, 


and if the copy fulfills that promise. 


There's a pretty interesting little booklet which has helped 
hundreds of business paper advertisers sell a lot more goods 
for their advertising dollars. It’s called “Hit The Road,” and 
if you haven't read it, drop us a card today and we'll send 


you a free copy. 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS 


205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


ABP’s BUSINESS IS TO BOOST YOUR BUSINESS 
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for new cars. It's cut open here to show 
the importance of correct lubrication to 
continuous low-cost production 

Inside this giant, oil plays a dual role 
as a medium to transmit power and as a 
lubricant to protect parts trom wear. 
Knowing this, Socony-Vacuum has de- 
veloped special oils to keep this giant on 
the job longer at less cost 

Here’s another — “Robot Surgeon 
‘Sinews’ of Oi§l!” (See “Gal- 
“X-Ray” 


of a Cincinnati 


with 
lery.”) The 
the “working 


picture is of 
insides” 


milling machine, Text opens up like 


this . . 
You're looking at a 
on a piece of metal. The 
tal 
modern milling machine It uses re- 
volving cutters to shape masses of metal 
into parts for cars, planes, heavy machin- 


major operation 


surgeon 1s a 


ery 

Completely automatic, this ingenious 
robot performs as many as 24 different 
functions. It works with amazing smooth 
ness, cuts to split hair’s-breath accuracies 

It's all done with hydraulic controls 
‘Sinews” of oil transmit the power that 
smooth movements of 
same oil also bathes 


and gears with rich 


governs the precise, 
the machine. The 
tableways, bearings 
wear-resisting lubricating films 

A special combination hydraulic fluid 
und lubricating oil, developed by Socony- 
Vacuum, does this double job—assures 
continued sensitive control, maximum pro 
tection against wear 


* Now, 


yust happen—here’s a Socony- 


lest you think these “Inside 


Stories” 
Vac two-page spread that tells how 
about. It’s a picture-con- 
headed, “The Inside 
Inside Knowledge 


they come 
tinuity page, 
Track to Profits... 


of Machines and Their Lubrication 
Needs.” Starting over at the upper 
left we have a pic of a man, labelled, 


‘This Man ‘Sees’ Inside Your Ma- 


chines.” Text introduces the Socony- 
Vacuum Lubrication Engineer, em- 
phasizes his experience and training. 
This carries along under the next pic, 


“X-Ray 


view of a machine. 


a typical 


The Inside Track to 
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here's a Socony-Vac spread that tells how these 
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Gets 4 thees the life from these 
5000 terntable bearings! 


STANDARD O16 COMPANY (INDIANA) 


~< STANDARD OF COMPANY (INDIANA 








Standard Oil Company of Indiana 
Gallery 


Third picture shows a magnifying 
glass examining the fit of piston rings, 
text explains how he checks into gear 
loads, bearing temperatures, etc. Next 
pic shows two men on the job, ex- 
plaining he gets even further engineer- 
ing help for you if your lubrication 
problem is highly specialized. Fol- 
lowed in order by picture-captions on 
“He Recommends The Correct Lubri- 
“He Sets Up a Lubrication 
Program” — “He’s Backed By 81 
Years’ Experience.” Everything is 
neatly wrapped up in a final panel 
headed, ““These 4 Factors Add up to 
Greater Profits for Your Plant.” The 

“More Continuous Out- 
“Less Power Waste” — 
Costs” — 


cants” — 


factors — 
put” — 
“Lower Maintenance 
“Lower Lubrication Costs.” 

We're ready with a longtime OK as 
INSERTED on this Socony-Vacuum ad- 
vertising to the cooperative efforts of 
the COMPTON AGENCY and 
SOCONY - VACUUM ADVERTIS- 
ING DEPARTMENT. 

One of the most businesslike per- 
formances in this field of advertising 
belongs to Standard Oil of Indiana. 


inuede Knowledge of Machines 


Profits © © © and Their Lubrication Needs. 





‘inside stories’ come about.’ 
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Although its distribution is limited, it 
has been intelligent enough to use na 
tional business papers, and serve its 
customers and prospects well via it. 

The form most of STANDARD- 
INDIANA’s advertising takes is a 
two-color, single sheet insert. By and 
large it’s straight product copy— 
pretty good copy — with now and 
then a case study or some special 
service story thrown in. Here are a 
few samples: 

Front page—big picture of man 
standing alongside a Diesel engine. 
(See “Gallery.” ) No, not just a man, 
but “Carl A. Stone, Power Plant 
Superintendent of the City of St. 
Francis, Kansas.” Headline — “Not 
all Diesels need heavy duty oil.”’ Sub- 
head — “Standard Oil Lubrication 
Engineers have both HD and regular 
Diesel oils to recommend to give 
you the best possible lubrication at 
lowest cost.” First two paragrapbs 
of copy .. 

Nonpareil HD Diesel Oil, an oxidation 
inhibite a heavy duty Diesel oil, has rev 
lutionized lubrication and maintenance 
practice on many hard-to-lubricate Diesels 
But all Diesel engines do not need a heavy 
duty oil. Some, like the 400 HP De La 
Vergne engine illustrated, have operated 
for years on the high quality, straig 
mineral oil, Nonpareil Diesel. Oil. 

This engine, in the municipal plant 
the City of St. Francis, Kansas, was started 
on Nonpareil in 1928. It was first over: 
hauled in 1938. No stuck rings were 
found and cylinder wear was low. It has 
not been overhauled since 1938 but it 
carries its full load, j 


exhaust is clear and 
oil consumption is low. No bearings have 
been replaced. In short, this engine has 
made an enviable record for low cost 
maintenance for 18 years on Nonpareil 


Back of this insert is another case 
study in a totally different field, 
with another Standard product, Calu- 
met Viscous Lubricant. Headli 
quickly tells you what goes on—“Gets 
4 times the life from these $600 tur 
table bearings!” (See “Gallery. 
Copy is in the always effective “Pro)- 
lem — Solution — Result” form. 

Now, just for contrast, here in t¢ 
same insert form is a special Standar:'- 


1927 





Number 17 in a series of ads showing the coverage by 
Engineering News-Record and Construction Methods 

of the men who design, supervise, and construct 
construction jobs, and who control buying 

and specifying of construction products. 


Ford Motor Company Assembly Plant at 

Hapeville, Georgia, to accommodate 1,800 employees. 
48 paid subscriptions to ENGINEERING 
NEWS-RECORD and CONSTRUCTION METHODS 

are at work here, helping the men 

who are selecting, specifying and buying 


construction products for this plant. 





and THE EXPANDING Southeastern market for Ford passenger cars and trucks 
cial required an assembly plant to serve that area. 
ca Hapeville, Georgia, 7 miles from Atlanta, was selected as the site. 
Covering approximately 82 acres, the new plant will be 1,040 feet long 
and 4,470 feet wide. An oil house and a power plant will be included. 
-_ All structures will be one-story, steel framework buildings 
ant Cc A he YO U with steel sash and brick, granite and limestone walls. Air conditioning, 
St. sound proofing and indirect fluorescent lighting will be installed 
Not throughout the office portion of the building. 
a But before this plant was conceived, there were 34 paid subscriptions to 
cea TO Pp T H i Ss ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD and CONSTRUCTION METHODS 
ive going to the men who designed and planned the project at 
at the Ford Motor Company; to the general contracting firm, 
nes Thompson Street & Company, 1; William A. Smith Contracting Company, Inc., 
. F °o ae Kansas, for railroad sidings, 1; Grinnell Company, for sprinkler 
na systems, 4; Sam Finley, Inc., macadam and asphalt work, 2; 
_— Bryant Electric Company, Inc., electrical work, 4; 
oo 4 Guaranteed Waterproofing Company, granite work, 1; and to the 
La C ] Vv E 2 A G E e G.G. Ray Company, roofing and sheet metal work, 1... a total of 
wr 48 paid subscriptions, informing and preselling the designers, 
engineers and contractors about your products. 
a F And at any other engineering construction project you are bound to find 
ver ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD and CONSTRUCTION METHODS 
: at work for you, for they reach more than 65,000 of the top men 
who build industrial plants, mass-housing, airports, highways and a myriad 
of other engineering construction projects. So, if you would reach 
this market, tell your sales story in ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD 
and CONSTRUCTION METHODS — the two publications 
reaching this field that just can’t be topped for coverage. 


nan 


ine, 









Engineering News-Record 
Construction Methods 


The Twe Leading Engineering Construction Authorities subscribed to by more than 65,000 Construction Men. « 
Giving you maximum coverage of the constrection market at minimum cest. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS * 330 WEST 42nd STREET * NEW YORK 18, NW. Y. 
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Indiana service being promoted. Front 
page headline says, “It’s as easy as... 
l > - 3 (illustrated as kid’s blocks) 


to use coded lubrication.” (See ‘Gal- 


lery.”’) And here’s what it is 
WHY YOU NEED IT. Standard’: 
Coded Lubrication provides one of the 


simplest known methods for helping oil 
ers determine what lubricant is needed at 
every lubricating point in your plant. | 
helps them avoid errors in filling oil cans, 
yrease guns and other dispensing equip- 
ment. It eliminates the need for thei 
learning a great number of detailed in- 
structions and grade numbers of lubricants 

2—HOW IT WORKS. All lubricants 
ised in the plant are assigned numbers 
\ number is applied to each storage con- 
tainer or dispensing unit indicating the 
lubricant it contains. Each spot to be 
lubricated is also marked by an easily ap- 
plied decal numbered to indicate the lubri 
ant required 

3—WHAT IT DOES! The results you 


get with Coded Lubrication make it well 


vorth while. It reduces breakdowns re- 
ulting from application of wrong lubri 
cants It prevents application of ostly 
ybricants where ordinary lubricants can 
be used. It simplifies training of oilers 
4 Standard Oil Lubrication Engineer will 
ully explain 

"1 

There you have it. Maybe other 
oil companies offer such service — 





maybe it all seems very simple. Never- 
theless, it fills a need . . . there must 
be hundreds of plants of all sizes 
where lubrication is handled on some 
hit or miss basis — so credit for de- 
veloping and promoting the idea goes 
to the boys at Standard-Indiana. Back 
page of this insert, incidentally, is a 
straight product story, featuring 
certain simple tests, 

Here’s Gulf Oil—with a very ar- 
resting array of advertising, It seems 
to separate into three basic groups: 
Case studies (including testimonials ), 
specific product copy, and ““When the 
GULF LUBRICATION ENGINEER 
is ‘in the picture.’” This last we've 
written about several times in the past, 
it’s Gulf’s baby and a worthy adver- 
tising idea. Let’s look at it first. 

The formula’s effectiveness (like all 
good advertising ideas) is in its sim- 
plicity. Here’s a typical page from 
the mining papers—‘New equipment 
gets the right start for a long life... 
when the GULF LUBRICATION 
ENGINEER is ‘in the picture’.” (See 
“Gallery.”) Now we have a good 

Gallery 
Gulf Oil Corporation 


a 
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photograph “below” in a coal min 
with what looks like three mine: 
crouched over a machine. Captio 
explains, ‘““The Gulf Lubrication En 
gineer in the picture recommended t! 
proper lubricants and methods of ap 
plication for this new loading machin« 
just installed in a prominent Kentucky, 
mine.” 

That has news value and authe: 
ticity. Its strong implication is that 
Gulf really goes to a lot of trouble to 
serve you right, and that its lubrica- 
tion engineers are not just white collar 
laboratory wizards. Below the picture 
the main copy sells you and inviting 
the Gulf Engineer into your picture, 
emphasizes the direct benefits of his 
on-the-scene counsel, and points out 
that Gulf has 400 lubricants in its 
line and 1,200 warehouses in 30 states 
to serve you. All this in about 100 
unwasted words. 

®Other ads in this same group 
stand up equally well—here’s one from 
the textile field for example—‘Less 
comb-box wear—Lower maintenance 
costs .. . when the GULF LUBRICA- 
TION ENGINEER is ‘in the pic- 


; fuels 
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Automatic packer-weigher telescopes bags full 
length onto sleeve packs dairy milk powder 
from bottom fills 80% to 90° of total | 


weight at first station 





Reversing the advertising trend 


FOOD PREVIEW IS UP 97.9% SINCE V-J DAY 


... and is still gaining 


Yes... UP 97.9% in advertising volume since August 1945 
. while industrial advertising as a whole has This book 
been dropping. of facts 
Why? Because a new, a different publishing 
technique is bringing advertisers heretofore un- TELLS WHY 








known advertising values. Herein are 60 pages of facts about the food 
. field and how to advertise to it . . . available to 
If you sell to food plants you will want the booklet advertisers and agency men without charge. Ask 
, : ont for ‘New Advertising Values in The Food Manu- 

described at right . . . it's yours on request. lecturing Field”. 
ees PUTMAN PUBLISHINGZCOMPAN Y  cqmmmms 
Chicago II — Cleveland 14 — Los Angeles 15 a. Detroit 19 oe New York 17 
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ture.’ "’ This is a well-lubricated ad- 
vertising idea that should never wear 
out, and we think W. C. KERNA- 
HAN, a member of GULF OIL COR- 
PORATION ’s advertising department, 
Pittsburgh, deserves a special OK As 
INSERTED here and now, 

The Gulf case studies and testi- 
monials do their job well by tallying 
names, places, dates and specific fig- 
Do that and this long-proved 

Take this page, 
Kane saves 3c on 


ures. 
formula can’t fail. 
“How Dominic V. 
every ton he trucks!” 
inic’s picture looking right at you, 
below a pic of his Brooklyn Union 
Coal 
page 92.) 


There’s Dom- 


Company. (See “Gallery” on 
The text is fairly long, but 
it is so well-documented that any gent 
operating a truck fleet would find it 
fun to read. And here are a few more 
typical headlines (‘See Gallery.”’) that 
pretty well cue the story that follows: 

Gulf Quality Lubricants and Fuels help 

yntractor keep ahead of schedule on 
water supply project! 

Big tunnel job goes rapidly with 
the help of Gulf Products and prompt 
delivery service 

Plant cuts $20,000 from annual main- 
tenance bill with Gulf Quality Oils and 
Greases, 

Gulf’s straight product stuff is 
straight product stuff . . . name of the 
item, what it will do, and why. To 
wit — “GULF Harmony Oil WCR 
provides better lubrication for marine 

(See “Gallery.” ) 
headline—“‘Here’s 


turbines and gears!” 
Then, below this 
why: (arrows point to four little dis- 
play copy blocks) “Lasts Indefinitely 
—High resistance to oxidation insures 
long life and prevents formation of 


harmful sludge deposits.” — “Non- 
foaming — Helps eliminate foaming 
troubles.”” — etc., etc. This ad, added 


to the others we have looked at, gives 
us the feeling that a lot of good crea- 
tive pains are put in on Gulf’s indus- 
trial advertising. 

Next, here’s Sinclair. This advertis- 
ing is more routine stuff—at least the 
samples we've come 


three or four 


across are. Here’s one, for instance, 








“. . @ well-lubricated advertising idea . .” 
that is pure boilerplate—‘Sinclair In- 
dustrial Lubricants for Every Service 
in the Plant.” (See “Gallery.”) A 
commonplace checkerboard of little 
pictures and Ben Day text panels 
cover—In the Engine Room”—'‘‘For 
Air Compressors’—“For Machine 
Tools”—etc. No imagination here. 

Here’s another— ‘Outstanding 
Ability to solve your lubrication 
problems.” Shows a picture and tells 
about Sinclair’s new $4 million petro- 
leum research and development labora- 
tory. (See “Gallery.”) That’s im- 
but you’d never get that 
feeling from this ad. 

“Diesels Step Up Freight Schedules 
for The ERIE!” is a two-color spread 
—more dramatic and compelling of 
layout—more powerful as to copy. 
(See “Gallery.” ) Even so, the text 
does not dig in deeply enough 


pressive, 


essentially it boils down to a statement 
of fact—that the Erie, going to new 
5,400 hp Diesels on the New York- 
Chicago run, can now haul long 
freight trains intact on tough, steep 
grades and that Sinclair Gascon 
Gallery 
Sinclair Refining Company 
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Diesel Oil provides “sate, sure lubric 
tion for Erie’s powerful, hard-worki 


Diesel freights.”” It ain’t enough, bu)! 
Without yet taking a good first 
look at Sun Oil’s advertising, we would 


say they are smart people about one 
simple fundamental. Every one of 
their advertisements appears with 


a 
bright yellow background, giving 
their program excellent company 
identification. Other than that, most 


of Sun’s samples seem to be case 
studies and of pretty strong caliber. 

This one is somewhat out of the 
ordinary. The entire yellow bleed 
page is the face of a clock. (See 
“Gallery” on page 98.) The headline, 
on a black ribbon—‘Making Produc- 
tion “Tick’.” Boldfaced subhead says, 
“A Typical Example of How Sun’s 
‘Job-Proved’ Oils Speed Up Produc- 
tion and Cut Costs.” And here’s what 
happened . 

A well-known manufacturer of clocks 
was faced with a smoking hot problem in 
his machine shop. The tools on a high- 


speed machine were getting so hot they 
were losing their edge and ruining work 

A fan actually had to be installed to 
drive off the smoke, and the management 
was even designing a special cooler for 
the cutting oil. 

Then they talked to a Sun Engineer, 
who recommended a Sun cutting oil, 
“Job-Proved™ in hundreds of plants. 

This oil, with its special fast-cooling 
properties, actually permitted an increase 
in production of 15%. Tools now hold 
their edge 20% to 30% longer, and the 
machine uses 50% less oil. The fan has 
been discarded. The cooler plans have 
been “permanently filed.” Whereas fin- 
ished parts formerly were too hot to 
handle, now they are only lukewarm 

There’s no use getting away from 
it — a well-documented case study 
packs a personal impression, creates a 
certain behind-the-scenes intimacy, 
and gives such great credibility to pro- 
duct claims .. . that it will always be 
one of industrial advertising’s most 
effective techniques. Here are some 
more Sun headlines, that more than 
hint at what follows: (See “Gallery.”’) 

20,010 Trouble-Free 
Operation.” 

(Continued on Page 98) 


Hours of 


Diesels Step Up Freight Schedules 
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NUMBER 772 


You've seen the Constellations, the B-36's, the 

the greased-lightning jet planes. These are the final pros 
of the know-how of an industry which has beenmc 1d cor 
tinues to be—the birthplace of many metalworking mir 
MACHINERY’S 9th Aircraft Production Report in June 19 
will illustrate and discuss some of the most outstandf 
processes developed by the builders of aircraft and 
equipment to solve the metalworking problems of f t 
manufacture. Photographs and complete engineering infgl 
tien will describe techniques which can be applied or 
to many other fields of metalworking. Every executivi 
the aircraft industry and in other fields of metalwor 
every technical man concerned with the develc ~f 
methods or the adoption of new ideas for 
duction, will read—and use—this valuable nation. TI 
are the very men who also possess the authority to specify 
and buy metalworking equipment and materials, and your 
advertisement in the June Aircraft Production Report will 
reach them at a time when they are keenly interested in 
new processes ... and the metalworking equipment necessary 
to perform them. Reserve space by writing to MACHINERY, 
148 Lafayette Street, New York 13, N. Y. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 94 


The Copy Chasers 


“Star 
Hours.” 

“Increases Production 
$1664 a Year.” 

The three advertisements we are 
about to talk about are pretty typical 
of the all-around job The Texas Com 
First, you'll find good 


Performance for 77,088 


Saves 


pany is doing. 
straight stuff, presented in terms of 
the user’s interest take this “‘6- 
Way Protection for Your Drills.” 
(See ““Gallery.”’) Secret of its useful 
ness as a sales message rests in these 
six benefits: 

l. Exceptional Film Strength 
to protect moving parts under the tough- 


ample 


est operating conditions 
2 to fight rust and 
corrosion in your drills, running or idle 


3. Constant fluidity to assure Effective 


Strong imbabitor 


Lubrication at low temperatures 

4. Effective emulsifying properties to 
yrevent wash-ofl 

5. High oxidation resistance to pre 
vent gum and carbon formations 

6. Good adhesiveness to keep your 
drills lubricated effectively longer 

That’s the important, often neg- 


r 


lected slant for product copy — not 
how good it is, but how useful it is 
to the user in terms of his problems. 
Now, here’s another straight product 
approach, built Texaco’s 
‘Stretch Test.” This is a color spread, 


around 
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Sun Oil Company 
Gallery 
the left hand page showing an earnest 
looking gentlemen busy at what seems 
to be an old-fashioned taffy pull. (See 
“Gallery.”) Short caption reveals, 
however, that “MARFAK IS CO- 
HESIVE. See how Marfak holds 
together — s-t-r-e-t-c-h-e-s. Seals 
out dirt and moisture — protects 
parts longer.” Below we have a 
smaller shot of same gent, hands seem- 
ingly empty. Short caption quickly 
explains, “GREASE SEPARATES. 
Ordinary grease is not cohesive, has 
no stretch. It permits entrance of 
dirt and moisture — fails to protect 
parts.” Next pic, a hammer head 
striking what looks like a_ polished 


floor. Caption, “MARFAK STAYS 
PUT. Hit it as hard as you can, 
Marfak cushions the blow, doesn’t 
splatter — stays in the bearings.” 


Last pic, same hammer, surrounded 
by splash. Caution — “GREASE 
SPLATTERS. Hit ordinary lubricant 
and it flies in all directions — leaving 
parts unprotected.” 

The facing page sums up the 
story, under the banner, “IT 
S-T-R-E-T-C-H-E-S the Life of Your 
Equipment,” but the real work has 

the picture captions. 
Gallery 
The Texas Company 


been done by 


Note how A,B.C they were — how 
both positive Marfak virtues and 
negative competitive brand virtues 


were pointed out. The simpler these 
little tests are — the better. 

Now, in complete contrast, this 
third Texaco page sells service in the 
shape of elimination of red tape in 
ordering — the convenient nation- 
wide supply points for deliveries. The 
long headline says it all — “To serve 
all your plants wherever located — 
One Purchase Agreement — plus 2300 
Wholesale Supply Points.” (See ‘‘Gal- 


” 


lery.”’) 


Calling All Oily Boids 

It’s pretty near impossible to catch 
all the industrial lubricant advertising 
—especially the smaller companies, 
some on the West Coast, and those 
few who specialize in any one in- 
dustry. So, if we’ve missed you, and 
you're interested, send along your 
samples and we'll publish a little 
“Chapter Two” in June. In _ the 
meantime, here are a few advertisers 
for whom we only had one or two 
clips... 

Fiske Bros, Refining Company— 
Single column in color, “Order LUB- 
RIPLATE from Your Local Dealer.” 
(See “Gallery.”) Corny illustration, 

(Continued on Page 102) 
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YOUR EQUIPMENT 


plus 230 Wholesale Supply Points 
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, W gdvertiser is a BW Advertise, is 
a BW 


Why has Robbins & Myers Inc. for thirteen years been a con- 
e@ sistent advertiser in Business Week? 


A Because advertisers of machinery have found that advertising 
e dollars spent in Business Week produce better results. In this 
classification- 


1946 pages of advertising under classification 
MACHINERY (including Lubrication) 


















BUSINESS WEEK 812 








MagazineB.... 264 MagazineE.... 157 
MagazineC.... 224 MagazineF.... 60 
; MagazineD.... 220 MagazineG.... 19 
E F G 
Under the Publishers Information Bureau classification above, Business Week 
carried ... (a) More pages of advertising than any other national magazine of 


any kind (b) almost as many pages as all other general-business magazines and 
national news-weeklies combined (c) more than the total for all national news- 
weeklies (d) nearly three times as many pages as all other general-business maga- 
zines COMBINED! Per advertising dollar, Business Week reaches a greater concen- 
tration of management-men than any other general-business or general magazine. 















NOT ONLY ROBBINS & MYERS = Thomas A. Edison, Inc. Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
) se " ~~ , 8. F. Goodrich Co. Twin Dise Clutch Co. 

C ther advertisersin the Mac hinery Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Warner & Swasey Co. 
(including Lubrication) classifica- Inc. 













tion who have been with Business Gulf Oil Corp. 
Week for 10 years or more, include: Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Co. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. New Departure Mfg. Co. 
Century Electric Co. SKF Industries, Inc. 
Chambersburg Engineering Co. Socony Vacuum Oil Co., Inc. 
Cutler-Hammer Inc. The Texas Company 













“WHEREVER YOU FIND IT, YOU FIND A 
MANAGEMENT-MAN...WELL INFORMED 


gee 
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CONTINUED FROM Pace 98 


The Copy Chasers 


Paragraph of text 


LUBRI- 


man phoning man. 
pointing out “There is a 
PLATE Dealer near you ; >. 
stands ready to prescribe . . .” etc. 
Below this, a panel with three blocks 
Several claims, but 
no substantial support. One swallow 
doesn’t make a Summer so let’s 
just say we hope other Fiske ads are 
better than this baby. 

E. F, Houghton & Co. — Two clips 
here — one a buckeye business on 
Houghton’s “STA-PUT” lubricants— 
the other some hocus-pocus signed by 
Houghton’s (See “Gal- 
lery.”") This latter ad seems mostly 
a rambling commentary on the fact 
that some folks think Houghton only 
makes belting but not lubricants, and 
vice versa. From headline to layout 
and text, we think it presumes too 
much — why should busy men stop 
and read? As for the “STA-PUT” 
page, it at least displays applications 
and plugs some reasonably fair pro 


of product copy. 


president. 


duct virtues. 

Standard of California—First thing 
we notice here is a line in the sig— 
“For Every Need a STANDARD OF 
CALIFORNIA Job-Proved Product.” 
(See “Gallery.”) Wonder who had 
that “Job-Proved” first, Standard or 
Sun? Or maybe it doesn’t matter. 
Anyway, Standard uses a good vehicle 
of presentation, “Standard Engineers 
Notebook.” With that as a prop, it 
can throw in everything from little 
sketches, typewritten notes, etc. This 
page talks about “Special oils up air 
compresser efficiency,” complete with 
and 





a detailed cross-section drawing 
“New Calol grease softens and resets” 
ditto. 

Standard of Kentucky — Page here 
from the textile field, nothing fancy 
Headed, “and it’s 
textile talk 


or too factual. 


no yarn,” makes 


like 


Fiske Bros. 


copy 


LOOMS... MOTORS 
COMB BOXES... WINDERS 


CAROS...MOSIERY MACHINES 
TOP ROLLS...LINE SHAFTING 


novenTon's 


STA PUT 


LUSRicanuts 
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“. .. advertising performance that looks as though somebody really cared.” 


Refined from carefully selected crudes, 
they permit higher spindle speeds and 
heavier packages by cushioning against 
vibration, and resisting hunting and lag- 
ging. . 

Despite this, the ad never gets down 
to cases about the product. 

* Union Oil Company — We're 
familiar with the outstanding con- 
sumer and public relations advertising 
this outfit does. Here, however, we 
are only concerned with industrial 
stuff — and we have proofs of two 
ads to look at. The first, a picture- 
continuity job, somehow (by use of 
color, layout, lettering, etc.) seems to 
have a lot of vitality. Headline sings 
out — “IMPORTANT NEW DE- 
VELOPMENT!” followed by a sign- 
post saying, “The First All-Purpose 
Aviation Greases! Withstand Heat, 
Water, Cold!” Copy block No. 1 sets 
the pace— 

1. STRONA HT-1 and LT-1 the 
first all-purpose aviation greases in his 
tory—have been developed by Union Oil 
Company STRONA HT-1 provides 
complete protection at temperatures trom 
300 degrees F. to 0 degrees F, STRONA 
LT-1 gives maximum lubrication from 
250 degrees F. to —40 degrees F. 

The other UNION ad is a spectacular 
spread with the kick of a billboard. 


Wham — “A new era in _ lubrica- 

tion . . .” and then, in purple letters 

6 inches high, “TSX — The Sensa- 
Gallery 


tional Purple Oil!” The copy under 
these subheads supports all the shout- 
- ee 
Just How Good Is T5X? Take a Look 
at These Test Results! 
Gasoline Engine Tests 
And TSX Has Been 
Proved by Industry! 
Recommended Uses 
Immediate Delivery 
OK AS INSERTED. So let’s end this 
business by giving our Boost-of-the- 
Month to MIKE CORCORAN, as- 
sistant account executive, and JOHN 
DRYER, handling union trade cam- 
paigns, both for FOOTE, CONE & 
BELDING, Los Angeles, for an ad- 
vertising performance that looks as 
though somebody really cared. 


Thoroughly 








Stanley J. Alling (left) is the newly named 
general manager of McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Company's catalog service divi- 
sion with headquarters in New York. 
R. W. Davis (right) will continue 
as sales manager of the division. 





Standard Oil of California 


Standard Oil of Kentucky 
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Advertising Volume Figures for 
March Issues of Business Papers 














Uniess otherwise noted, all publications are monthlies and have standard 7 by 10 inch type page 
Pages Pages Pages 
Industrial Group 1947 1946 Industrial Group 1947 1946 Trade Group 1947 in 
\ero Digest . , *87 *117 Cen WOE EW) occcoeses *12236 *227 Plumbing & Heating 
Air Conditioning & Re- Organic Finishing ...... 14 15 SPOUT aise ncientowecs 54 
frigeration News (w) Paper Industry & Paper Sheet Metal Worker..... *+71 
(11%x16) , wee #Y75 55 WOPKG coccscssecvececs 92 104 Southern Automotive 
American Aviation (semi- Paper Mill News (w)....*8ff163 *f§161 SS. ceo aceconeses 124 
mo). ae - 17 65 Paper Trade Journal (w) *#175 *174 Southern Hardware , 110 1 
American Builder 121 122 Petroleum Engineer . §193 §214 Sporting Goods Dealer... 230 
American City 101 110 Petroleum Refiner 157 162 Syndicate Store Merchan- 
American Machinist Pit & Quarry ..... -.-*+156 *+139 diser (444x655) ........ 120 8 
(bi-w) Behe "1460 *529 Power ..... eseceseseces 217 242 WEEE scasececcesece +o: eee 4.7 
Architectural Forun 136 L51 Power Plant Engineering 117 130 a : 
Architectural Record 128 134 Practical Builder Export Group 
Automotive & Aviation (10%x15) ....cc- 37 23 American Automobile 
Industries (semi-mo) $305 §372 Printing ....... Pon w eats 63 65 (Overseas Edition) : 92 
Aviation *+130 *129 Product Engineering .... *282 327 American Exporter (two ” 
Aviation Maintenance 56 60 Production Engineering & editions) eseneeeet ceeds 174 144 
Bakers’ Helper (bi-w) 172 167 Management .. paen 85 116 Automovil Americano 106 q 
Bedding cen 74 59 Products Finishing Caminos Y Calles ......-.-. 29 “+ 
Brewers’ Digest . 36 36 (4%x6M%) .. é : ‘ 78 65 Farm-ceutico ..... sees 73 1 
Brick & Clay Record *46 *42 Progressive Architecture 96 AR Hacienda (two editions) 132 127 
Bus Transportation 146 162 Purchasing at 251 278 Ingenieria Internacional 7 
Butane-Propane News 88 68 Railway Age (w) ‘< #1293 t321 Construccion ete e eens i3 
Canner (w) , */t98 *$t158 Railway Purchases & Ingenieria Internacional 
Ceramic Industry *68 *54 ONO FORE ree 116 121 Industria ..... 110 1 
Chemical & Engineering Roads & Streets 92 91 Oficina Mecanica 
News (w) $135 103 Rock Products wTtre *109 *97 Moderna (Quarterly) 110 124 
Chemical Engineering +272 g288 Sewage Works Engineer- Petroleo Interamericano 64 80) 
Chemical Industries *1111 *107 ing ..... oa Lage ye 11 17 Revista Aerea Latino- 
Civil Engineering 35 42 Southern Power & In americana 9 .........:. *22 °27 
Coal Age 121 141 dustry BA Ns ke g9 115 Revista Rotaria ........ 11 14 
Construction Digest (bi OS TS Pia *+¢510 *507 Spanish Oral Hygiene 
w) pee TT wise 128 110 Supervision we 11 21 C4 B/S6 ST BUSS) scuces 51 I 
Construction Methods Telephone Engineer *45 *51 Taller Mecanico Moderno 
(9x12) Be , 127 134 Telephony (w) *12123 *9101 (Quarterly) .......+++- 110 1et 
Constructor i? 49 Textile Industries ..... 134 ag201 World Petroleum ....... 75 . 
Soa + maemecrs Textile World 202 219 Total ..... 1,532 1,544 
Monthly (9%x14) ' 7 60 T berman 4 *119 *9 . : 
Diesel Progress (84x11) 60 62 ag & Die Journal se A : aaa | a re ) er ines 
Electric Light & Power 64 3 (5x7&) ays bh 118 1523 . dvertising Age (wu $0999 on 
Electrical Construction w en Wess Macineortne i (10% x14) — beta teal — ; 
, & Maintenance ‘ 127 £130 (bi-w) ‘ “A TeeTTTT TT 62 2 tee nal Funeral L go . 
flectrical South 62 50 Water & Sewage Works a5 6 tn iniiianhes 75 77 
Electrical West 63 aL welding. tet al =: on 67 se pect ma eo anny 1 49 196 
Electrical World (w) «50 a9 West Coast Lumberman *124 *101 aaa cate 7x10 3 18) i 59 6 
Electronics *203 *241 Western Construction Dent: oo se feu 142 144 
Engineering & Mining lews r c ental SUPVEY ..---eee- 12 “— 
ere 115 115 " ‘ 
Journal 104 117 Wood Worker ‘79 “74 Distribution MBO cecvses 65 L 
Engineering News Record + hae Bin, > imeem fe ' Hospital Management .. 87 0 
(w) #1298 q (41% x6! ) - : #126 #100 Hotel Management eeewn 117 114 
Factory Management «& d — aa Hotel World teview (w) * ro ‘ 
Maintenance 7 911 Total 15.167 16,165 (9% x14) Ltkeneecnbuees TP52 T4t 
Mee Tine ‘ ~ om : Industrial Marketing ... 91 124 
Fire Engineerins 11 17 Trade Group - ¥ 
: eo = Medical Economics 
Food Industries 173 17¢ American Artisan 114 108 VuxG3 11 124 
Foundry "190 "19: American Druggist : 204 204 (4 4x6%) heh Peed alle tin = a 
Gas 50 17 Boot & Shoe Recorder Modern Beauty Shop.... 112 0 
Gas Age (bi-w) g5 79 (semi-mo) 7 : #999 *7R29 Modern Medicine (semi- 140 160 
Heating Piping & Air Building Supply News 118 99 moO) (4%4X6%) ...------ 4 
Conditioning 137 145 Chain Store Age Oral Hygiene e 13 
Heating & Ventilatins 72 69 Administration Edition fe S/8S KES BOP sess + 17 
Industrial & Engineerin: Combination og 29 24 Restaurant Management 115 ‘ 
Chemistry (two edi Pruggist Edition 146 146 Scholastic Coach - 
tions) 149 170 Fountain Restaurant . 34 38 a ee 34 8 
Industrial Finishin: General Merchandise ~ ‘ , : rs 17% 
(4%x6%) 91 g2 Variety Store Editions 181 172 Traffic World (w) -» $2180 g i 
Industry & Power 108 132 Grocery Editions ...... 133 140 Total newvews 1,993 2,062 
Iron Age (w) *1552 *643 Commercial Car Journal 185 179 *Includes classified advertising 
Laundry Age : 189 95 Domestic Engineering 161 140 $Includes special issue 
Machine Design 04 267 Electrical Merchandising Estimated. 
Machine Tool Blue Book (IRIS) wevcccccss *181 *165 Last issue estimated 
(4% x6%) 271 315 Electrical Wholesaling 108 81 +Last two issues estimated. 
Machinery 304 345 Farm Implement News #Last three issues estimated 
Manufacturers Record 87 16 Cee esecece . 200 155 tFive issues 
Marine Engineering & Fueloil & Oil Heat 103 R0 % Standard 7x10 inch page starting 
Shipping Review 116 164 Geyer's Topics 100 102 May, 1946 
Materials & Methods 145 195 Glass Digest . 16 3 Figures based on 914x13% inch type 
Mechanical Engineering 101 12 Hardware Age (bi-w) 165 112 page 
Mechanization (4 13/16x Hosiery & Underwear Re- *Not including Petroleum Proces 
7 5/16) : *93 *85 view . ee 129 122 now published separately. 
Metal Finishing 66 69 Jewelers’ Circular- AFigure for Cotton With January 
Metal Progress 140 154 Keystone ..... ‘ 335 303 1947 issue, Cotton became Testi ’ 
Mill & Factory 253 289 Lingerie Merchandising 88 65 dustries. 
Mining & Metallurey 24 29 Liquor Store & Dispenser 73 9s "With March 1947. issue, Elects 
Modern Machine Shop Men's Reporter (9x115%).. 179 165 Contracting became Electrical Const 
(4%) x6%) 325 320 Mill Supplies ns 242 227 and Maintenance 
Modern Packaging °212 *216 Pe. cbudswehee a 163 134 NOTE: The above figures must not be 4 
Modern Plastics *171 *162 Re ee 149 120 or reproduced without permission F 
National Bottlers’ Gazette 133 125 NJ (National Jeweler) Correction: Modern Medicine reports 
National Petroleum News CRSREEED eecessa << 301 293 idvertising volume for 1946 was 1.869 1 
iw) wie * 107 Office Appliances February. 1947 figure for Factory Manage? 
National Provisioner (w) 1167 1134 (6 5/6x10) ..... ee L166 149 S Maintenance should have been 240 
O11 & Gas Journal (w) *Stréo8 *§7599 Photographic Trade News MRS woTy instead of 283 pages 
1947 Total 4.2°/, lin Pages) Under 1946 
March Volume 2.6%, (in Pages) Less Than 1946 
Page Page 
March 1947 Inte Gain % Gain Three Months 1947 1946 Gain % Gain 
industria 15,167 16,165 998 6.2 DRE gece ce eeseescoves 43,894 48,195 —4,301 , 
Tvade 5,147 4,700 +447 + 9.5 TOMES cv ccccccvcnsessseéecs 15,149 13,761 +1,388 
Export 1,532 1,544 12 -0.8 BOE scevdeianssoaeere 4,261 4,276 — 15 - : 
Class 1,993 2.062 6a —3.4 Class vege beeungdeeuewes 5,496 5,586 90 . 
Total 23,839 24,471 632 2.6 MO cxteesehtecdeteean 68,800 71,818 —3,018 - 
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FOOD INDUSTRIES CATALOGS 


Here are a few comments typical of many we receive annually from 
users of FOOD INDUSTRIES CATALOGS: 


““F. I. Catalog is a very useful catalog. | refer to it frequently.”’ 
Assistant Manager, ARMOUR & CO. 
“There is no question but what concentrated information under one cover 
is more valuable and effective for a busy man." 
General Manager, THE DOXSEE COMPANY, INC. 
“Please send the 1947 catalog when available, as | can't get along with- 
out if." 
Production Manager, GEO. A. HORMEL & CO. 
“We like your catalog and use it frequently. Much prefer it to individual 
catalogs. We have gotten many ideas from it." 
Scretary-Treasurer, SWEET ARILINE FOODS 
“Very useful. Would like to see more Manufacturers represented in it." 
General Manager, HUBBARD MILLING CO. 
*‘We use Food Industries Catalog several times a month.” 
Manager, WARREN BAKING CO. 
“F. | Catalog kept for reference on machinery and supplies. Used often for 
information as well as where to buy.” 


Manager, SOUTHERN DAIRIES, INC. 


“Bound book; a very handy index and reference." 
Plant Engineer, STANDARD BRANDS INC. 


McGRAW-HILL CATALOG SERVICE 


DIVISION OF 
McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
330 West 42nd Street * New York 18, N. Y. 
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Performance Reports 


to distribute within their organi- 
zations, 
6. Requests for reports mentioned 
in new literature columns of indus- 
trial publications have come from 
all over the world. 
Sales representatives, formerly 
too busy to be of much help in 
digging out advertising material, 
have asked when we could come 
into their territories and develop 
performance reports. They say the 
reports are good for opening doors 
and for helping close sales. 
8. Companies which frown upon 
use of their names in advertising 
and which never permit testimonials 
or endorsements have gladly ap- 
proved performance reports for pub- 
lication. 
9. Leads for future business have 
been developed by the _ reporter- 
writer in his talks with plant engi- 
neers. 
Our promotional stockpile is today 
much more complete and useful than 
it was on V-J Day. Interest among 
sales representatives is maintained by 
releases of new performance reports, 
and by requests for them referred to 
the field for follow-up. The reports 
are featured in our direct advertising 
and have proved excellent enclosures 
with sales proposals. Material in them 
is easily adaptable to publication ad 
vertising, and to engineering talks we 
are asked to present to local societies. 

However, in the material to be used, 
sensational treatment is avoided as 
would be the plague. After all, cus- 
tomers buy our equipmet because they 
expect good results, Why should we 
get excited when they get what they 
expect? A_ factual presentation is 
more in order, and more acceptable 
to the engineers to whom we promise 
good results when we offer the Copes 
Flowmatic for their installations. 

Experience has now enabled us to 
set up an S O P — Standard Opera- 
tions Procedure, if you didn’t know— 
for developing future reports: 

1. All possible previously-pub- 
lished data should be studied care- 
fully before visiting a plant. It is 
often possible to complete much of 
the questionnaire in advance, so 
that a busy engineer need only 
check the figures. Unsuspected, but 
newsworthy angles are often dis- 
closed for further querying. 

2. Arrangements for photographs 
should be made well in advance. 
Sometimes the customer has his own 
cameraman, or has a preference for 
some particular photographer. If 


112 


not, McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 
pany’s field photo service can 
usually recommend a good man not 
far from the plant to be visited. 

3. A good supply of previously- 
published reports should be carried 
by the reporter-writer. They make 
it easy to explain to a sometimes- 
skeptical engineer just what ma- 
terial is wanted and how it will be 
used to reflect credit on him and 
his plant. They also make it a 
simple matter to show a photogra- 
pher who knows nothing about the 
equipment just what should be in- 
cluded in his negatives. 

4. The travel schedule should 
permit plenty of leeway. Our first 
trip or two had a tight time-table, 
and it proved impossible to cover 
everything planned. While it is 
often possible to get everything de- 
sired in a matter of hours, it is 
better to spend an extra day on 
the road than to hurry away with 
an incomplete story. After all, the 
day need not be wasted. It can 
always be used to advantage with 
local salesmen and important cus- 
tomers in the area. 

§. Unless the plant be compara- 
tively inaccessible, the photogra- 
pher should not be called into the 
plant until there has been a chance 
to talk with plant engineers and 
to inspect the equipment thor- 
oughly. There is no sense paying 
Talking with the 
engineers often develops the fact 
that certain pictures already taken 


time charges. 


would eliminate some on the tenta- 
tive list. Inspecting the equip- 
ment makes sure it is clean and that 
there are no errors in the installa- 
tion. If special platforms or sup- 
ports for the cameraman prove 
necessary, arrangements for them 
can be made before he arrives. 

6. Local salesmen or servicemen 
should, wherever possible, make pre- 
liminary contacts with the cus- 
tomer and go with the reporter- 
writer to the plant. However, they 
should always be briefed in so doing 
to avoid any mention of “getting 
advertising material.” Those words 
often flash on a red light easily 
avoided by speaking of a “per- 
formance report.” 

Dummies submitted with copy 
for approval by customers should 
be as comprehensive as_ possible. 
Our engraver makes his negatives 
and furnishes Azo prints to be 
pasted into position. He then holds 
the negatives until the OK has been 
received. This makes sure that all 
illustrations in the printed report 
will be exactly as approved. 


A Shameful Fact 
By CHARLES PIERRE 


T THE TIME it seemed like 
A pretty tough method for school 
ing us youngsters in the advertisin; 
business. But the four of us in the 
imprinting department of a larg 
Eastern manufacturer learned early i: 
our careers to look upon advertising 


folders, booklets and the like in terms 
of their dollar and cents value. We 


never forgot the lesson, either. 

To avoid careless destruction otf 
printed material, Frank Powell (no 
that’s not his correct name), the ad 


vertising manager, kept an accurate 


inventory of the company’s literature, 


and we small fry who set the type, 


ran the multicolor imprinting presses, 


and mailed out the folders and book 
lets were charged for losses at the rate 
of 1 penny for a blotter, 2 cents for 
a folder and § cents for certain book 
lets. Although some of the pieces were 
marked below actual cost, “damage 
claims” even when divided among the 
four of us could cut deeply into our 
$18.50 weekly “take.” 

Of course, we did discover ways to 
beat the system at times, but there 
were few errors while we operated 
under the strict rule, We checked and 
rechecked each other—religiously. The 
imprinting and mailing department 
was not the only division of the com 
pany educated to look upon the ad 
vertising department’s brain children 
with reverence. All material im 
printed and mailed to dealers was 
automatically charged as sales expense 
against the salesmen who ordered it— 
and it was a “must” that each dealer 
have a minimum of certain pieces on 
hand at all times. A month or so after 
each shipment the responsible sales 
man was required to report on how 
the literature was used and to give 
some facts on the selling influence of 
the printed cards, folders or booklets 
To hinder salesmen from using their 
imagination, an occasional “spot” 
check was made directly with certain 
dealers. 

Perhaps this method did go to ex 
tremes, but it is a provable fact that 
none of the company’s literature eve! 
gathered dust while remaining unused 
in dealers’ stock rooms, And when thx 
advertising budget came up for an 
nual review, Powell could call upon 
a wealth of facts to show exactly wh) 
the item for literature should be for 
just so many dollars. 


Fortunate or unfortunate, there ar 
(Continued on Page 116) 
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$40,000,000 for improvements and betterments have been 1947 BUDGETS 


planned for 1947 by the signal and communications departments. INCLUDE PLANS TO: 


This is a Sales opportunity you should not overlook! Ic may fit directly into your 


les picture! e install C.1.C. with incidental extensions of 


sidings. 
Extensive programs of signaling construction are being pushed to rehabilitate 
existing systems and to expand the number of modern installations of cab signals, * install new automatic block signal systems. 
entralized traffic control, car retarders, automatic block signaling and other 
istallations. In the new and expanding field of train communication, manu- *respace and modernize existing signal 
facturers have a business potential of $120,000,000 in the immediate years ahead. systems. 


This is a direct invitation to present specific product information to this field: How 
* remote-control various interlocking plants. 


your products can be used. Where they can be used. What they have done for others. 
And Railway Signaling is the only business paper through which products and * install additional car retarders. 
equipment can be presented drrectly to the men who specify and install railway 


: e install inductive or space radio apparatus 
signaling and communications equipment. It is devoted entirely to the latest 


; = for two-way telephone conversation be- 
developments in equipment, construction practices, and maintenance methods 


ss ion Gold tween trains and wayside stations, as well 
} 5S Cl 


as in yards. 


Investigate this market now . . . and use Railway Signaling to help do an important 
part of your selling job. Write to our office nearest you for further data. Raslwa) * improve telephone and telegraph installa- 
Signaling is the headquarters for information regarding its specialized field. tions. 


Railway Signaling 
30 Church St., New York 7 105 West Adams St., Chicago 3 


Terminal Tower, Cleveland 13 Washington 4, D. C. 300 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4 
530 W. 6th St., Los Angeles 14 1038 Henry Bidg., Seattle |! 2909 Maple Ave., Dallas 4, Texas 
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This war plant. which turned out Wright aircraft engines during 
the war, wil] house 11 acres of exhibits during the National Ma- 


Machine Tool Builders 


Lease Huge War Plant 
for First Postwar Show 


Working behind a mask of domestic 
while seeking publicity 


National 


Association is rapidly -com- 


censorship 
ibroad, the Machine Tool 
Builders 
pleting plans for its first exposition 
in 12 years 


197 9 


Scheduled for Sept. 17-26 in the 
huge Tucker automobile plant in Chi- 
1947 Machine Tool Show 


will probably set a new record in in 


cago, the 


dustrial showmanship by sheer weight 


of space, attendance and equipment. 


CONTINUED FROM Pace 112 


A Shameful Fact 


few Powells in the business. Those who 
doubt this should try to pin down a 
few advertising acquaintances on the 
subject of their company’s or clients’ 
Yes, the 


be answered, but the 


use of advertising literature 
question will 
replies will be clouded generalities. 
Little will be definite. 

We learned this fact recently when 
asked by the editor of a business pub- 
lication to prepare an article explain- 
ing how literature supplied by manu- 
facturers should be used by dealers in 
maximum efhciency and 


from the 


order that 


value might be returned 
effort and cost involved. In order to 
idd to the “here’s how” theme of the 
article, we attempted to round out 
our personal experiences with addi- 
tional examples of resultful literature 


use from a dozen or more “top flight,” 


n tionally 
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known organizations. To 


More than 250 exhibits of machine 


tools, forging machines and other 
metal-working equipment will occupy 
14-acre 


wartime 


§00,000 square feet of the 


Tucker plant, built for 
Dodge aircraft engine production. 
NMTBA’s lease of the plant facili- 
ties from the Tucker Corporation 
und the War Assets Administration 
will permit utilization of equipment 
displayed at the show in actual pro- 


duction of Tucker automobile parts. 


each of these companies we addressed 
letters explaining what was desired. 
But, no luck. Several admitted frankly 
they did not know how their litera- 
ture was used. Some others claimed 
they left the ultimate distribution of 
such material in the hands of dealers. 
None could draw from files or memo- 
ries specific instances of real results 
accomplished with the aid of printed 
advertising material. 

Out of curiosity, a second attempt 
was made to gather similar facts from 
an industry other than the one for 
which the article was planned. Still 
no results. The 
tacted spend annually close to a half 


organizations con- 


million dollars on printed promotional 
literature. Not one—no, not one— 
appeared to know how these many 
dollars were influencing prospects or 
how they were assisting outlets up 
sales. 

Perhaps Frank Powell had his faults 


and idiosyncrasies, but those he 





+ a 


Blessing Photograp 





—Hedrich- 


chine Tool Show. Sept. 17-26 in Chicago, Built for Dodge Division of 
Chrysler Corporation, the plant has been leased by Preston Tucker. 


Early reservations from abroad and 
requests for invitations indicate that 
attendance will more than double the 
60,000 record set for the 1935 show. 
Previous shows were held in 1927 and 
1929. 
it government request because of the 


The 1939 show was cancelled 


war emergency, 

To supplement the facilities of Chi- 
cago and suburban hotels, a number 
of exhibitors are planning to _ lease 
Pullman cars to care for their staffs. 
A special bus service will shuttle from 
downtown Chicago for the nine days 
of the show. 

Swan E. 


manager of the 


Bergstrom, general sales 
Milling 
Machine Company, is general chair 
man of the exhibit. Clapp & Poliak, 
New York, will manage the exhibit. 
Hill & Knowlton, Cleveland, will 


direct publicity. 


Cincinnati 


trained never forgot how to make a 
blotter, folder or booklet take a pros- 
pect by the hand and assist him to 
the dotted line. And isn’t that exactly 
what such material is intended to do? 
In truth, that is what much of it does 
accomplish, but too few appear to 
know how or why or concern them- 
selves with lending a helping hand of 
their own to make the job of adver- 
tising literature more sales worthy and 
effective. 


Public Relations Associates 
Replaces Irwin Organization 

Public Relations Associates, New York, 
management consultants in corporate, 
stockholder, community and employe re- 
lations, has been named as the successof 
organization to James W. Irwin and As 
sociates. 

James W. Irwin, chairman and major 
ity stockholder of the new company, "45 
joined Ford Motor Company as assis«nt 
to the president and director of pu!)i¢ 
relations. 
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Reilly offers Raleigh 


PROOF POSITIVE 


THAT THEIR NEW CAMPAIGN WILL 


GET BETTER REPRODUCTION 


TEARSHEETS TELL THE TRUTH Sce 
how Reilly PLASTICTYPES can improve 
your reproduction by seeing what they've 
done for leading national advertisers. 


Write or phone us today for tearsheets. 


Reilly Plastictypes 
Syl REILLY ELECTROTYPE COMPANY OL 


305 EAST 45th ST., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. MUrray Hill 6-6350 
CHICAGO - DETROIT - INDIANAPOLIS - SAN FRANCISCO - LOS ANGELES 
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PROOF POSITIVE Female mold (left) re- 


tains the true fidelity of the pattern plate. Andsevery Reilly 
PLASTICTYPE (male plate, right) made from this mold is 
identical. So Raleigh's campaign gets cleaner, more uniform 
reproduction. Tearsheets prove it—no wonder hundreds of 
national advertisers are already using PLASTICTYPES (with 
the enthusiastic endorsement of the last ANPA Mechanical 
Conference ). The Reilly PLASTICTYPE not only assures you 
superior reproduction, but, being so light, it also cuts your 
shipping costs an average of 60% —making first class and 
airmail shipments practical. Look into the advantages of the 
Reilly PLASTICTYPE today you'll be a PLASTICTYPE 


booster tomorrow. 






















Auto Industry Hopes for 
$3 Billion Year in 1947 
igen manufacture of 

parts and components 


automotive 
for the 
original equipment and replacement 
markets is big business. In 1941 the 
dollar volume of sales of equipment 
items, things that go into and onto 
passenger cars, trucks, buses and other 
motor driven vehicles before they are 
sold as complete units, amounted to 
$1.3 billion. Sales of 
parts and 


replacement 
major accessories in the 
same year reached $599 million, In 
the last more or less normal prewar 
year, therefore, the output of the 
parts branch of the automotive in- 
dustry had a total value of $1.9 bil- 
hon. 

What the volume of sales in this 
field will be in 1947 depends on sev- 
thing, how 
many new motor vehicles will be pro- 


eral factors. For one 


duced? One of the most recent au- 
thoritative estimates is that the num- 
ber will be in the neighborhood of 4.5 
million, But whether or not that fig- 
reached will be 


largely by the attitude and actions of 


ure is determined 
organized labor and the availability of 
materials. If vehicle production does 
reach between 4 million and § mil- 
lion, the total of parts sales, for both 
original equipment and replacement, 
may easily amount to $2.5 billion on 
the basis of 1941 prices. 

It is interesting to note that with 
new vehicle production in U. S. and 
Canada in 1941 at §.1 


dollar 


million the 


volume of replacement parts 
sales was $599 million, and with an 
vehicle production of 


1947, the expecta- 


estimated new 

4.5 million in 
tion is that replacement parts sales 
will reach approximately $1.4 billion, 
which is an increase of 135). That is 
an indirect but very pertinent indica- 
tion of the greater extent to which 
old cars are in use today, especially 
when it is taken into account that 
there are fewer cars on the roads now 
Motor ve- 
totalled 


than there were in 1941. 
hicle registrations in 1941 
$4,152,407 whereas at the end o 
1946 the total was 33,530,430. 
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A review of conditions within industries which influence 
industrial marketing procedure, by business poper editors. 


When the sales volume figures here- 
in given are corrected to conform to 
the increased prices now current, it 1s 
easy to see that 1947 may be a $3 
billion year for both original equip- 
ment and replacement automotive 
parts—if materials are available and 
strikes, — JULIAN 
Automo- 


if we have no 
Cuase, Directing Editor, 
tive and Aviation Industries. 


Foundry Industry 
Expects 40% Expansion 


EMANDS of the war for unprec- 
edented quantities of high-qual- 
ity castings gave the foundry industry 
a much better idea of its own capacity 
and potential. As one of the basic 
industries of this country, the found- 
ries have been geared to meet de- 
mands which could not have been 
foreseen only a few years ago. 
Despite this “gearing-up” process, 
which has greatly enlarged both the 
plant facilities and the working force, 
capacity to produce castings is none 
too large for the job ahead. Foundry- 
men are well aware of this situation, 
and recent studies conducted by The 
show that since V-J Day 
foundries have 


Foundry 
nearly 40% of all 
increased their capacities further. The 
job is not yet done, and expected ex- 
pansion during 1947 will be con- 
ducted by another 40° of the in- 
dustry. 

Expansion of the labor force may 
well be the limiting factor in foundry 
during the next few 
months. As yet there have been no 
signs that the volume of business will 
decline, and there have likewise been 
few signs pointing toward a marked 
labor supply. 
Some easing in the latter situation has 
occurred since the end of the war, 
but that has merely transformed an 


production 


improvement in the 


impossible situation into a difficult 
one. 

[he demand for castings is a re- 
flection of the level of activity in 
those industries whose finished prod- 
around 


ucts are built castings or 


cast parts. The largest user of cast- 
ings is the automotive industry, and 
the outlook for 1947 there indicates 
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a total passenger car production ii 
the neighborhood of 5 million units 
This will be within shooting distanc: 
of an all-time high. The agricultura 
implement market is another larg: 
user of castings whose 1947 outloo} 
doesn’t indicate an early balance ot 
supply and demand. Railroads hay 

already announced car programs whic 

will tax all car shops to capacity 

bringing along with it unprecedented 
demand for cast car parts. Construc 

tion expects a boom, and this include 
a substantial volume of castings, 

There are many more industries 
which serve as large outlets for cast 
ings, and in virtually all, the story is 
the same. To meet this demand, the 
foundries of America are leaving no 
possible avenue untouched. Mechani 
zation programs are being expanded 
to eliminate possible labor shortage 
bottlenecks. Modernization work is 
being carried forward on a large scale 
to boost output of present equipment, 
and new machines are being purchased 
and installed to raise the man-hour 
production. 

These developments have an im- 
portant by-product in that they also 
contribute toward a lower unit cost 
of production—which means that the 
operators of foundries will be able to 
maintain a competitive position with 
other materials. 

Present operations and future out- 
look in the industry, as reported to 
The Foundry by more than 1,500 
shops from coast to coast, show opera- 
tions recently at about 80° of 
capacity, with a backlog of some eight 
months at that rate. The foundryman 
is optimistic about his future, guessing 
that his average operating rate over 
the next five years will be 85%, 
higher than it is right now. This 
optimism seems to be warranted, and 
the industry recognizes it has both 
a big job ahead and the tools with 
which to do it.—W. G. Gupr, Man- 
aging Editor, The Foundry. 


Sees Greater Consumption 
of Baking Products in ‘47 


ss War II brought no boom, 
in the ordinary sense, to the 
baking industry, since it is concerned 
principally with the production of 
staples which are relatively independ 
ent of the special economic fact: 
which war creates. The last six ye 
have, nevertheless, produced a sub 
stantial increase in the demand 

bakery products. The last official 
census of. the baking industry was '" 
1939 and showed a peak volume 0! 
$1.4 billion. Government offic 

basing their estimates on ration: 
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Test your word knowledge 


of Paper and Printing 





1. Brightness 





2. Supercalendered Finish 


Incisive character of type 


C} Paper quality measured by whiteness 


Sharpness of outline in engraving 





3. Dandy Roll 


C) Inking roller on a press 


Engrav er’s tool 


Roll used to smooth or watermark paper 


Mechanically-produced finish on paper 
Varnish coating on paper 


Special paper for printing calendars 





4. Printing Solids 


| Over-inked areas in a form 


Type larger than 72-point 





ANSWERS 


Brightness is that quality in 
rinting paper measured by its 
ctance under certain standard- 
conditions. For new beauty and 
htness, printers and buyers of 
ting who have long preferred 
fect* for quality find sparkling 
its in the new 1947 Trufect. 


Supercalendered Finish is a 
nechanically-produced finish on 
er, obtained by pressing the 
t between alternating hard and 
rolls. Fine finish is one of the 
ires of new 1947 Trufect. 


3 Dandy Roll is a skeleton roll 

which is supported above the 
Fourdrinier wire and is used to 
watermark paper or to smooth the 
surface of the sheet. 


4 Printing Solids are portions of 


plates used in printing solid col- 
ors. Even large solids print velvety 
smooth on the new 1947 Kimfect* 
— a companion grade to the famous 
Trufect. Combining dependable 
printability with economy, the new 
Kimfect is a high quality paper for 
volume production. 
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[] Part of plate for printing solid color 


Le ¥ 
PRINTING PAPERS 


For more effective printing, 
specify new 1947 fully coated 
Trufect and Kimfect. With a 
whiter, brighter surface, greater 
ink receptivity, and better general 
printability, they contribute added 
quality to fine printed pteces. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


A PRODUCT OF 


Kimberly 


Clark 


RESEARCH 





* TRADEMARK 


1872 — SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS OF FINE PAPER MAKING —1947 
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policies and other factors, place the 
1946 sales volume somewhere between 
$2'4 billion and $2'% billion. 


Industry observers credit this in- 
crease to a further decline in home 
baking due to the influx of women 
into industry, to shortages of other 
foods, and to Government policies 
which recognized the essentiality of 
bread and other bakery products un- 
der a wartime economy. Going into 
1947, the speed with which the in- 
dustry is reconverting to a _ peace- 
time basis has been facilitated by the 
elimination of most regulations and 
controls; the principal continuing re- 
tarding factor is the national and in- 
ternational shortages of sugar and 
fats. Further relief in this direction 
is anticipated during the coming 
year, and normal supplies of these ma- 
terials, some time in 1948-49, 

On machinery and equipment, 
normal replacement policies had to be 
gradually abandoned during the past 
six years, starting with the time 
when the effects of lend-lease were 
felt in our civilian industries. Ac- 
cordingly, the general situation is 
that the industry urgently needs new 
installations of machinery and equip- 
ment, trucks, store fixtures, etc. Re- 
designing and replacement will be 
a major concern of the average baker 
during the next two years, 

Observers are agreed that during 
the postwar period bakers will further 
1946 all-time 


peak sales volume, with a correspond- 


advance beyond their 


ing increase in purchases in flour and 
other materials. This is based on the 
confidence that there will be no gen 
erally severe industrial recession, plus 
the fact that the wartime gains were 


not of a temporary, artificial nature. 

A number of new and interesting 
trends can be discerned on the ho- 
rizon. For the first time in history, 
the industry is preparing to unite in 
1 national advertising campaign to 
promote consumer preference and ac 


Bakers 


are watching with understandable in- 


ceptance for bakery products. 


terest recent developments in the 
production of frozen bakery products; 
they will be quick to turn it to their 
proves to be 
There will be 
renewed adoption of air conditioning 


own advantage if it 


sound merchandising. 


in plant and store, the trend to which 
had been interrupted by the war. 
Increased public support for the 
long pull is also anticipated as a re- 
sult of the fact that bakers generally 
engich white bread with added vita 
mins and minerals in accordance with 


the recommendations and sponsorship 
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of the Food Nutrition Board of the 
National Research Council. 

To those who have materials and 
services—to advertisers who sell to 
bakers—the market presents special 
advantages; its production volume is 
impressive by any standards; unlike 
some other industries, however, it is 
largely composed of individually op- 
erated which effectively 
prevent one or a few big manufac- 
turers from monopolizing the market 
it provides for flour, trucks, milk, 
packaging materials, cash registers, 
and flavors—the thousand and one 
items that bakers buy—ArtHurR T. 
Joyce, Director, Washington Bureau, 
Bakers Weekly. 


companies 
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Pricing Industrial Goods 


uations and is particularly perilous 
at this phase of the cycle. Prices 
should be set from the viewpoint 
of the buyer, on the basis of the 
buyer’s benefits, attitudes and abil- 
ity to pay. 

How sales will react to price can 
be estimated by study of demand 
conditions. Benefits to be derived 
from your product differ greatly 
among your prospective buyers, de- 
pending upon their volume of pro- 
duction, wage rates, and the sub- 
stitutes for your equipment that are 
available to them, Reaction to your 
price policy will differ among pro- 
spective buyers also because of their 
different payout standards, their op- 
timism, and their knowledge. 

Bold anticipation of future cost 
behavior is essential if prices are to 
be set to create demand. Knowledge 
of your marginal cost is indispen- 
sable for rock bottom pricing and 
is a useful guide for dropping 
products and shifting emphasis. 

You must continually study the 
response that your present and po- 
competitors will make to 
Consider your 
costs in theirs, 
and whether your price policy will 
Finally, 


research is a basic re- 


tential 
your price policy, 
comparison with 


attract new competition. 
economic 
quirement for sound pricing. 


| CONTINUED From Pacr 35] 


Reducing Unit Sales Costs 


these three vital sales functions, And, 
as the Facfory survey has shown, he 
hasn’t much time to spare. 

But all this is just theory so far. 
Now for a concrete example: indus- 
trial abrasives. 





It costs more to sell some industria 


The cost o 
abrasives 


products than others. 
and _ delivering 
12.2% of net sales, according to 
Federal Trade 
made in 1940. This is in striking con 
trast to 9.07% for smelting equip 
ment, 9.13% for electrical machin 
ery, 7.16% for internal combustion 
engines, 5.64% for textile machinery, 
6.93% for plumbers supplies, 6.1‘ 
for industrial chemicals, 8.53% for 
mining machinery, 4.1% for steam 
turbines, 5.72% for machine tool 
The list is endless. 


There are excellent 
sales costs of abrasives are higher than 
many other industrial products. The 
problem of selecting grinding wheels, 
for example, is a tremendous one. Va 
rieties are endless. They vary accord- 
ing to grain material, size of grain, 
grain spacing, bond, size and shape. 
Operation and maintenance are prob- 
lems, too, depending upon how much 
is known about correct surface 
speeds, correct methods of truing and 
proper coolants. 


selling 


Commission  surve 


reasons why 


Yet, in spite of the really tremen- 
dous informative sales job that must 
be done, the average amount spent for 
advertising abrasives was only 1.59% 
of net sales or, putting it another 
way, only 13% of total distribution 
costs was accounted for by advertis- 
ing. 

Let us assume that a 
wheel salesman spends a_ substantial 
part of his sales time on informing 
customers on the rights and wrongs 
of wheel dressing. Now the question 
is, how much of that data can be 
carried in a manual on that subject? 
That depends on how good the man- 
ual is, how well it answers the custom- 
ers’ questions. 


grinding 


And there are always plenty of 
questions. I recently talked to a num- 
ber of plant executives 
their grinding problems, and I found 
that they existed in no small degree. 
Further revealed that 


the informative literature provided by 
] 


regarding 


investigation 


abrasive manufacturers was not 
ways on hand and even then was 
dom used. This is easy to understand 
when we look at abrasive advertising 
today. It would appear that the m 
ufacturers are trying inadvertent!) 
to keep the usefulness and availability 
of their manuals, etc., a secret, for 
you will see scant mention of it in 
their ads. 

Here is an example, then, where 
advertising could be used to dist: 
ute and merchandise helpful int 
mation that customers need. Evers 
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HOLESALER EXECUTIVES AND 
SALESMEN SAY THEY WANT 
MORE SELLING AND 


TECHNICAL INFORMATION 


PLUMBING and HEATING WHOLESALER has the facts about 
this and other needs in a survey just completed. Its purpose 

to find out how the editors can do an increasingly effec- 
tive job of serving this highly important group of wholesaler 
executives and wholesaler salesmen who, until February, 1946, 
never had a magazine devoted to their combined interests. 


+ “2 


It is @ curious fact, but tru . hundreds of millions of dollars 
{ plumbing and heating equipment distributed annually by the 
wholesaler through his salesmen to the contractor, but no business 


er to help manufacturers wholesalers and wholesaler sales- “PACKAGED SALES TOOL” for the Plumbing and Heating Field 
Jo the job more efficiently, more profitably. Years ago, an 


ivertising agency executive saw the need for serving the entire The survey bears out another conviction upon which the WHOLE 





lesaler group. PLUMBING and HEATING WHOLESALER was SALER was established . . . that no magazine edited primarily for 

soon after he became co-publisher of PLUMBING and HEAT- the Contractor, or one section of the wholesaler group, can ADE 

JOURNAL. QUATELY serve the requirements of the entire wholesaler group. 

It takes two magazines to service the entire field; one for the 

Started @s a news letter just over a year ago, PSHW became wholesaler and his. extremely important, articulate sales staff; 
1 full fledged business paper with the August, 1946, issue. It was unother for the contractor. 

mand” change by wholesalers, their salesmen and manu- 
rs, and demonstrated that the original editorial platform was And the companion business paper to PLUMBING and HEAT 
ily conceived ING WHOLESALER is PLUMBING ond HEATING JOURNAL, estab 


lished in 1881. A readership survey by an independent organization 

Survey Gives Further Evidence of Enthusiastic Readership and several months ago confirms a high point of circulation, reader 
- - “ - nteresit and « icing * lume fe HI 
Approval of Editorial Objective interest and advertising volume for P&H]: 


Returns from the survey show conclusively that wholesalers and Advertisers using both of these magazines can reach the five 








saler salesmen want their own book. It shows not only that basic sales factors in the plumbing and heating field . . . Whole 
in tune with r readers’ needs editorially, but that we salers, Wholesalers’ Salesmen, Manufacturers’ Agents, Plumbing 
trectly anticipated many of their present and future prob- and Heating Contractors, and Manufacturers of plumbing and 
Here are some of the comments elicited by the survey on heating equipment. 
like P&HW: = aT , 
Your advertising copy can bulls-eye specific benefits t each 
Missouri Wholesaler Executive: “Because it supplies jroup. And you can reach more of them at lower cost by using 
earvica rT " > ons ™ rhin » racniar 1 1 tar r 
a service for the wholesaler which the regular pages in both P&HW and P&H] at a combination-rate saving of 
trade magazines overlook regarding wholesaler eco OR MONTH! DITIC . . 
business and trends.” $55 A MONTH! PLUS the recently announced reduction for 
: . . nbination advertisers! 
Alabama Wholesaler Salesman: “I appreciate the 
me rchandising articles and the uncolored pre- 1 page 12 T in each P&LHW and Pé&HJ. ....$410 
sentations of material conditions. (Individual rates—1 page 12 T P&HW, $220; P&HJ, 


$2455; total $465.) 

idvertising rates in P&HW are based on circulation 
of 6,000; 8,000 guaranteed; over 9,000 actually 
delivered monthly. P&tHJ net ABC circulation as of 


Kentucky Manufacturers’ Agent: “Nice layout. good 
articles, varied coverage in articles. I like the 
charts and graph illustrations used to help clarify 
irticles and data.” 














Decembei tJ. 19456 12.415 
indiana Manufacturer: “It fills a definite need in the 
ndustry for a magazine designed to discuss 
wholesalers’ problems and addressed to whole- WOULD YOU LIKE A COPY? 
Salers’ salesmen.” 
of the WHOLESALER questionnaire when it i 
Ons fact is of outstanding terest 1dvertis x ll as t completed soon? 
tors this group's desire for better lli 1erchar f the P&H] readershio and duplication surve ready 
3 7 5 - k Q eager now? These two surveys may serve to give ul an even 
Shi ier . . . clearer picture of our readers 
at s ts U bu so I P 
Available Free Upon Request 





PLUMBING AND HEATING JOURNAL - PLUMBING AND HEATING WHOLESALER 


45 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
C" 'CAGO—T. B. Cashion, C. J. Cashion, R. M. Mahoney (Midwestern District Manager) 10 S. LaSalle St., Central 5112 @ OHIO and WESTERN PENNA.—H. Oo. 
Tevior, 1503 Orchard Grove, LAKEWOOD, OHIO @ NEW ENGLAND and N. Y. STATE—J. R Feger, 242 Washington St., NORWICH, CONN. e@ N. Y. C., 
EASTERN PENNA., MD., DEL.—R. A. Davies, Jr., 45 W. 45th St., N. Y. 19, N. Y. @ PACIFIC COAST—Don Horway & Co., 816 W. Sth St., LOS ANGELES, and 
68 Post St., SAN FRANCISO, CALIF. 
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scrap of information transmitted to 
customers by booklet, manual, bul- 
letin, cat ilog or ad, relieves the sales- 
man of just that much of the time 
consuming job of communicating such 
data verbally. In other words, adver 
tising and literature can and should do 
the work of transmitting the type ot 

neral data that most customer 
must have, This leaves the salesman 
free to devote his limited time to th. 
specific problems of each customer 
When he does this successfully, -he i 
also able to 

1. Increase unit orders 
>, Enlarge his total business 
without any increase 1n selling 

time or selling costs 

Another field where unit sales costs 
we high is industrial packing. Here 
igain selection, installation and main 
tenance ire vexing customer prob 
lems. Of these by far the most 
rious is selecting the right packing 
Users depend almost entirely upon 
sales ind eneinecring personnel to de 
termine for them the proper type 
Since there are hundreds of packings 
ind endless variations of lubricants, 
this is an expensive proposition for 
the maker of packing. His salesmei 
must spend 1 certain percentage of 


their time educational 


expounding 
data that could be transmitted more 
cheaply and quickly by means of ad 
vertising And if you don’t believe 


that problems concerning selection 
use, and maintenance of packing ex 
ist, just call, is | did recently, on 
two or three dozen purchasing agents 
and maintenance engineers ind ask 
them. 


Packing has 


different industries 


ditterent problems in 
Power, food and 
chemicals present widely varying and 
vexatious complexities. Yet most 
packing catalogs make slight if any 
distinction between the various fields 
ind their applications. Finally, the 
catalogs do not list all materials used, 
which makes chemical and food pr 
cessing enxinecrs W ho have corrosion 
ind contamination problems, throw 
up their hands in annoyed frustration 

Ir is silly to assert that advertising 
can do most of the work that packing 
lesmen now handk But if it can 
share only 10°7 of the educational 
job, that means Mr \verage Sales 
man will have 200 more hours per vear 
tor making his present customers in 
to more profitable customers and for 
developing ncw business 

It is equally silly to emphasize con 
stantly that advertising at 1 cent per 
call is much cheaper than personal 


contact at $§ per call. Publication 
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Three of the judges in the 


advertising 1S limited in that it 1s 
read by only a fraction of the total 
iudience, and further, in that it can 
not carry the entire product message 
But it can and does distribute and 
merchandise helpful and informative 
literature of all types And that’s 
where most of us fall down. I once 
heard an ad manager say proudly, 
"Yes, we have all kinds of printed 
data available. Why, I'll bet we have 
$20,000 worth of printed matter on 
hand right now.” It seems unneces- 
sary to point out that a situation 


literature lies on company 


Ww here 
shelves while customers hunger for 
help 1s slightly ridiculous, vet that’s 


exactly what 1s happening today. 


The other extreme, where little or 
no helpful data are available to help 
the salesmen, is worse, This situation 
betrays a lack of knowledge of and 
consideration for customers and thei 


problems 


To reduce unit selling costs, three 
Steps are necessary: 

1. Find out in the field and at first 
problems are, 


hand what custome! 


what the must know to select, in 


stall, operate and maimtain. 


2. Put as much as possible of th 
information customers want into cat- 
logs, bulletins, manuals, etc. Check 
to see it's not too technical, 1S easily 


understood and can be easily used. 


3. Offer this helpful literature in 
publication advertising. Keep  mer- 
chandising it; show what it is and how 
it can help the customer; run cou 
pons ind use the replies to convince 
your management that advertising, 
properly) used, can reduce unit sales 


costs, 


Associated Business Papers’ 

deliberate over some of the 912 entries in the contest. 

Harvey Scribner, Russell T. Gray. Inc.; R. D. Barnes, Bauer & Black Div. of Kendall 
Company. and William Otto, Carson Pirie Scott & Co. 


advertising competition 
They are (left to right) 


Select Winners 
of ABP Competition 


Top flight production men, pu: 
chasing agents, and advertising agency 
executives gathered last month in 
Chicago to select winners of the Fifth 
Business Paper Advertising Competi 
tien sponsored by The Associated Busi 
ness Papers. 

Awards to winners in each of the 
seven divisions will be presented in 
Chicago by M. A. Williamson, presi 
dent, Associated Business Papers, wea 
half-day clinic on effective business 
paper advertising sponsored by the 
Chicago Industrial Advertising Asso 
ciation, Monday, May 12. 

Judges representing the users of 
products advertised were E. L. Beisser, 
American Lumber & Treating Com 
pany; John Bucuss, Acme Steel Com 
pany; M. C. McGregor, Signode Steel 
Strapping Company; J. H. Lindholm, 
Lyon Metal Products Company; Wil 
liam Otto, Carson Pirie Scott & Co.; 
Howard Hunter, The Fair, and G. RK 
Gordon, Container Corporation. 


Advertising agency executives were 
Addoms, Evans Associates 
Company; Walter Baers, The Buch« 
Company; R. B, Williams, Reine 
Meyer & Finn; W. H. Melo 
Kreicker & Meloan; Harvey Scribr 
Russell T. Gray, Inc.; T. R. Baue 
T. R. Bauerle Advertising Agen 
and Donald J. Powers, The Caples ‘ 


Everett 


Purchasing agents acting as jud 
were Milford J. Hunter, Contine: 
Can Company; Edwin E. Sw 
Operadio Mfg. Company; R 
Barnes, Bauer & Black Div. of 
Kendall Company; Laurence M. Bro 
Carson Pirie Scott & Co., and Art 
Pearson, American Meat Institute 
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HIGHLIGHTS FROM 
THE APRIL ISSUE OF 


i 


THE CASE FOR ALASKA TRADE ,.. 
The Hon. Ernest H. Gruening, Governor 
of Alaska, will discuss what he considers 
the most serious threat to Alaska's econ- 
omy in connection with proposed increases 
of freight and passenger rates by west 
coast water carriers. 





THE FUTURE OF THE AMERICAN MER- 
CHANT MARINE. . . Frank J. Taylor, 
president, American Merchant Marine 
Institute, will analyze probabilities with 
respect to commercial deep sea shipping 
in an attempt to answer the question: Is 
history going to repeat itself? 


GUARD AGAINST GENERAL AVERAGE 
.. » Henry G. Elwell, traffic consultant, 
will explain various marine insurance terms 
with special reference to “general aver- 
age” and “particular average.” 


LOSS RATIO AND PACKING METHODS 
. .. Frank W. Green, packing consultant, 
will show why exporters are finding it 
necessary to revise their packing methods 
against modern hazards of water trans- 
portation. 

« 


BARGE SHIPPING IMPROVEMENTS .. . 
Randall R. Howard, Chicago correspond- 
ent, will report on recent improvements in 
inland barge shipping methods and com- 
ments on handling problems for small 
tonnages of package freight merchandise. 


AROUND THE CLOCK ON THE COR- 
NELL . . . Edward P. Pearsall, editor, 
Dravo “Slant,” will describe a day aboard 
Union Barge Line's newest towboat while 
chugging up river behind a tow of scrap 
steel, sulphur, fluorspar and fuel oil. 


“DISTRIBUTION AGE 


THE MAGAZINE THAT INTEGRATES ALL PHASES OF DISTRIBUTION 
100 EAST 42nd STREET + NEW YORK 17, N. Y. * Telephone: MUrray Hill 5-8600 
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America, the railroad industry is the 
most favorably regarded by the pub- 
lic, according to a study made in the 
spring ot 1946 and published recently 
by the Opinion Research Corporation 
for the American Petroleum Institute. 
inter- 
viewed 10,000 persons in various sec- 


The research corporation 
tions of the U. S. during March and 
April, 1946, to determine public at- 
titudes toward the oil industry. 
Thirty-one per cent of those asked 
which of the six industries they 
favored replied in favor of the rail- 
road industry, 19° favored the auto- 
mobile industry, 12% the chemical 


CONTINUED FROM PaGE 108 | 


Aptitude Testing 


own rulings and procedures, It is of 
little consequence to him that his 
new rules may run directly contrary 
to company regulation. Clashes are 
frequent and to be expected. The 
highly sociable man who loves to sell 
by entertaining can be very effective 
in Certain situations, but he may also 
be the man who gets into trouble by 
running his expense account too high. 

Sales aptitude tests are often suc- 
cessful in “spotting” those dangers 
which, however, do not always por- 
tend a negative recommendation for 
employment. They do point to danger 
spots that should be closely watched 
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each drew 9% of the favorable re- 
plies while only 5% replied in favor 
of the coal industry. 

The chart on this page outlines in 
graphic form the replies to some of 
the other questions asked in the study. 
The coal industry drew the largest 
number of replies when the respond- 
ents were asked which industry they 
regarded least favorably. The automo- 
bile and steel industries ranked next 
in public disfavor. This, however, was 
before the railroad strike; as a result 
of the strike the railroad industry 
may have ascended further up the 
negative scale. 
and guarded against by management. 
And since sales aptitude tests are 
effective in spotting these trends as 
part of the selection process, they are 
also very useful as a tool in super- 
vision, when administered to presently 
employed salesmen. Often, top-notch 
men who are not producing as they 
should, or as they once did, can be 
guided back to a point of high pro- 
ductivity. Tests have been successful 
in spotting a salesman’s domestic 
maladjustments. 

During the war, when emphasis was 
upon manufacture, production execu- 
tives obtained assistance from the 
technical specialist for the solution of 
their production problems. Today, 


with the increasing shift in interest 


FROM STUDY BY OPINION RESEARCH FOR AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE 
MOST FAVORABLY REGARDED MOST COMPETITION AMONG COMPANIES 
— a.) a6 ~ 
AUTOMOBILE | AUTOMOBILE 64%- 
CHEMICAL ALL THE SAME 10% CHEMICAL 
COAL \ NO OPINION 6% COAL ee 2) 
OIL OIL | no OPINION 1% 
RAILROAD | RAILROAD 
STEEL STEEL 
REGARDED | WHICH WAGES 2 
AUTOMOBILE AUTOMOBILE 
CHEMICAL CHEMICAL 
COAL [ None 20% | COAL ALL THE SAME 3% 
OIL 4 Ne Creme 7% | OIL NO OPINION 19% 
RAILROAD RAILROAD 
STEEL STEEL 
ABOUT WHICH MAKES THE MOST PROFIT ? 

AUTOMOBILE AUTOMOBILE 
CHEMICAL \ | CHEMICAL | 
COAL | | (Mo“obancw ow) | COAL | ms Te SAME ae 
OIL .= , OIL | NO DPINION 21% 
RAILROAD — | RAILROAD 
STEEL | | STEEL 
RQOES ANY A PART! GOOP ALL AROUND JOB ? NT SHOULD T STRICTLY 
AUTOMOBILE AUTOMOBILE | 
CHEMICAL CHEMICAL ; | 
COAL | fae or wen sy) | COAL (ert 8) 
Oil \ oe ON soe OlL tate ai 
RAILROAD RAILROAD 
STEEL se STEEL | 
Of six large heavy industries in industry. The oil and steel industries The automobile industry drew the 


largest percentage of replies when the 
public were asked which industry 
they had the most knowledge about, 
which industry had the most com- 
petition among companies, which in- 
dustry paid the highest wages and 
which made the most profit. 
Twelve per cent of the people 
thought the coal industry should be 
regulated more strictly by the govern- 
ment; 10% felt the same way about 
the steel industry. Twelve per cent of 
the people thought all the industries 
should have stricter government regu- 
lation, while 48% said none should 
be more strictly regulated. 


toward distribution, sales executives 
are obtaining valuable assistance from 
test specialists in their manpower: 
problems. Aptitude tests have enabled 
executives to select promotional and 
up-gradable material from among the 
ranks and to make effective use of 
the training program and supervisio! 
by supplying clues for handling th 
psychological deterrents that ma) 
keep a man from achieving top pro 
ductivity. Potential sales, office and 
technical personnel have been identi 
fied with the aid of aptitude tests. 

Above all, aptitude tests have bee: 
a valuable adjunct in selecting th 
right man for the right job in selling 
in terms of the company’s specific jo! 
requirements. 
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, Ears sensitive to the slightest change . . . alert to aR ad 
the needs of an industry. At instrument panels... 
drafting boards... throughout the field . . . there 
are men who speak with authority . .. touchstones 
of growth and advance... key to sales... the 
real market in the field . . . the RADIO ENGINEER. 

Focal point...the authority that evaluates your 
product for the entire market...the man who signs, 
plans, specifies for purchase and controls the 
progress of an entire industry. His recognized 
competence has earned for him the key position 
in the field. 

Sell this man! Sell the Radio Engineer and you 
have secured an impressive foothold for the fu- 
ture. He represents your market in the electronics 
field and you can Sell him through the Proceed- 
ings of the I. R. E. 





- 

a PROCEEDINGS OF THE 
; I-R-E 

3 THE INSTITUTE OF RADIO ENGINEERS 


= WILLIAM C. COPP—National Advertising Manager 
A © | 303 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. Cl. 6-6357 


SCOTT KINGWILL Central States Representative 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 


HANNON and WILLSON West Coast Representative 1016 Park Central Bidg., Los Angeles 14 
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A record of the activities and plans 
of the National Industrial Advertisers 
Association and of its 27 chapters. 





NIAAA. News 


Chairman of the Board: ARNO O. WITT, Manager, Sales Promotion, 
Schramm, Inc., West Chester, Pennsylvania. 

President and General Manager: W. LANE WITT. 

National Headquarters: 100 E. Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


Final Reports of Repeat Ads Study 
Scheduled for NIAA Conference in June 


Thomson of Westinghouse 


Electric Corp., Pittsburgh, will re- 
lease the final report of the Repeat 
Ads Survey, a study suggesting an- 
swers to many fundamental questions 
of importance to industrial adver 
tisers, as a major feature of the NIAA 
Silver Anniversary Conference, June 


15-18 at Milwaukee. 


The study, made in conjunction 


with the October through January 
Product 


Steel, was planned with the objective 


issues of Engineering and 
of securing more concrete data on the 


intriguing question, “How many 
times can you repeat an identical ad 
in the same publication before it loses 
its effectiveness?” 

The survey was financed by sub- 


more than 200 adver- 


scriptions by 
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These photos are first, second and third place winners in a picture 
display presented at a recent meeting of the Industrial Advertising 


tisers, agencies and business publishers, 
and was directed by a special steering 
committee. Members were Mr. Thom- 
son; John C. Spurr, director of re- 
search, McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 
pany; E, L. Andrew and John Mad- 
dox of Fuller & Smith & Ross; George 
©. Hays, 


pany; 


Penton Publishing Com- 
Philip Ruprecht and 
McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Henry C. Silldorff, G. M. 


Basford Company; Louis J. Ort, Ohio 


Harry 
Grinton, 


Company ; 


Brass Company; L. E. Honeywell, 
National Acme Company and W. 
Lane Witt, president and_ general 


manager of NIAA. 

A number of co-operating adver- 
tisers repeated copy on a scheduled 
basis, either every issue, or on some 


other cycle, to test the value of repeti- 





Council, Pittsburgh chapter of NIAA. Professional industrial pho! 
graphers displayed outstanding samples of their work in the exhib 


tion. Readership checks were made 
on approximately 100 advertisements 
in each issue. Special checks were 
made on ads using coupons to stimu 
late inquiries, in an effort to measure 
the correlation, or lack of it, between 
In addition, 
interviewers made special calls to trace 


inquiries and readership. 


pass-along readership, buying in 


fluence, and other factors. 

The study was made by the Mc 
Graw-Hill research department unde: 
the supervision of Mr. Spurr. 


@ Pittsburgh Members See 
Industrial Photo Exhibit 
At their Feb. 6 meeting, members 
of the Industrial Advertising Council, 
Pittsburgh chapter of NIAA, saw an 
exhibit of outstanding industrial pic- 
tures produced by the Photographers 
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KEEP YOUR PRODUCTS ALIVE AMONG 


THE LIVE MEN OF 


The important position held by the Mechanical 
Engineer in matters relating to design, production 
and management throughout industry is well under- 
stood: and it follows, logically, that he is also the 
most important factor in the selection and specifying 
of mechanical equipment and engineering materials. 


Mechanical Engineers, or their equivalents by some 


other title, are the ones who must anticipate require- 


ments of machinery and materials in advance of pro- 
duction schedules: and who are responsible for the 
success of their use when installed. 


In keeping with the precision methods which are 
essential to success in other phases of his professional 
activities, the Mechanical Engineer is a very careful 
purchaser. Above all he is a selective buyer. 
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INDUSTRY 


Obviously it is highly important for manufacturers 
of engineering equipment to be sure that sufficient 
real information regarding their products is readily 
available to those Mechanical Engineers who are the 
live men in industry, so that there can be no danger 
of being overlooked .... or rejected from final con- 
sideration for lack of proper understanding as to their 
purpose or performance. 


lt was to meet these requirements that the A.S.M.E. 
CATALOG was developed 36 years ago: and today 
more than ever before, it is the A. S. M. E. member's 
first source of information for selective buying. 


Your product descriptionsinthe A.S.M.E. CATALOG, 
therefore, will go straight to the mark .. . the execu- 
tive men who are leaders in mechanical engineering 


thought and practice. 


When You Catalog Your Products 
in the A.S.M.E. CATALOG 
YOU GET .. .« 


1. CONTACT WITH TECHNICAL BUYERS 
in more than 50 different in- 
dustries. Identification of 
product with mechanical en- 
gineers in practically every 
industry, offering coverage 
insurance. 


2. UNDUPLICATED DISTRIBUTION OF 
15,000 COPIES to engineer- 
executives in industry, key- 
men of recognized buying power, 
constituting a quality leader- 
Ship group (only A.S.M.E. 
members). 


3. MODERATE COST OF SPACE: The 
rate per page per thousand 
base - pure unadulterated dis- 
tribution-is just a little 
over 2c per contact for a 
year's period. 


4. FIXED DATE OF ISSUE: For 36 
years the A.S.M.E. Catalog 
has always appeared on the 
same date. This establishes 
orderly habit, showing ethical 
consideration for the adver- 
tiser. 


Act at once to include your product data. For space reservation, address 








—- 


HE AMERICAN SOCIETY °/ MECHANICAL ENGINEERS, 29 W. 39°St. New York 18, N.Y. 





Midwest Office: 400 West Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
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Scenes at the February meeting of the Pittsburgh Industrial Adver- 
tising Council include (left) W. B. Montague. president of the NIAA 
chapter, speaking ai the meeting with D. W. Russell. president of 


Guild of 
fessional industrial photographers. 

A pattern 
forming and trimming large insulators 


Pittsburgh and other pro- 


picture of a worker 


with foreground 
forming a 
place in’ the display. 


equipment in the 
trame won first 
Johnson & John- 


son, commercial photographers, took 


natural 


the picture. Second prize went to 
Bremer and Judge Studios for its un- 
usual picture of a truck climbing an 
incline with a view of the city in the 
background. 

Neuman-Schmidt photographers 
captured third prize with their photo 
of a delicately lighted close-up clearly 
showing the details in the construction 
of a Kerotest Valve 

Approximately 50 industrial photos 
made up the display, with 16 pro 
fessional photographers participating. 
Judges who picked the winning pic- 
tures included Homer E. Sterling, as- 


sistant professor of graphic arts, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology; W. 
L. Russell, business editor of the 
Pittsburgh Press; ana Robert S. Ken 
nedy, teacher of commercial art, Con- 


nelly Vocational high school. 


@ Williams Urges Manage- 
ment: ‘Mechanize 
Your Marketing’ 

Members of the Chicago Industrial 


Advertisers Association heard Russell 


B. Williams, Reincke, Meyer & Finn, 
ask “machine-minded” top manage- 
ment of industry to mechanize their 
marketing with industrial advertising. 

Speaking March 10 at the Builders’ 
Club, he pointed out that investing in 
more sales machinery per salesman re- 
duces the unit cost of sales just as 








Entries are already pouring in for the Panels 
Exhibit at the NIAA Silver Anniversary Con- 
ference in June. This photo was recently 
taken in Milwaukee's Schroeder hotel, con- 
vention headquarters for the conference. 





Pictures taken ai the monthly meeting of the Chicago Industrial 
Advertisers Association include (left) John R. Thompson, Maclean- 
Hunter Publishing Corporation: Miss Ruth Barr, Russel] T. Gray. Inc.; 
and Louis C. Thaon, Rock Products; (center) two past presidents of 
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Chrysler Corporation’s Airtemp Division, in the foreground; (center) 
a group of members and guests attending the monthly meeting are 
pictured at dinner; (right) a partial view of the speaker's table. 


more manufacturing 
workman 
production. 
“Mechanized methods—mechanical 
production—form the basis of pro 
ductive prosperity,” he said. “The 
hand-selling of today is as susceptible 
to mechanization as the hand methods 
of manufacture were back in 1910. 
“Properly defined, industrial adver- 
tising is the high-speed, low-cost, fully 
automatic machine which transfers 
buying information from the people 
who have it to the people who want 
it. Industrial 
machine for mechanizing your market 


machinery per 
reduces the unit cost of 


advertising is the 


ing.” 

Industrial advertising can do what 
the salesmen cannot, he said. It reaches 
people a salesman never sees—hits the 
prospect in the right mood—delivers 
the message intact — quickens sales 
important 
public and labor relations job. Ad 


closures. It can do an 


vertising has no qualms about “going- 


over-the-head” of some purchasing 
agent, plant superintendent, general 


manager, or anyone. 


@ NYIAA Hears Forum on 
Future of Advertising 
If the advantages of industrial ad 
vertising are really sold, management 
may spend $1 billion on advertising 
within the next 10 Nelso 


vears, 





CIAA get together when Frederic 1, Lackens, The Hays Corporation. 
and William A. Marsteller, Edward Valves, meet; (right) Philip © 
Sowersby. General Electric Company, J. R. Armstrong, John R, Ar 
strong Advertising Agency; and J. K. Wilson, Production Equipmen 
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Could cost-heavy systems be fl 


WARNING: Keep your eye on controllable costs 

or profits may suffer plenty. Many a long- 
accepted expense can be sharply reduced by 
simplifying systems and procedures through- 












out your business. 

EXAMPLE: Here’s what one firm gained by 
switching to a Kardex-simplified sales control: 
1 Closer control over accounts . . . sharper con- 
centration on profitable accounts, a reduction 
in selling expense on ‘“deadwood’’. 


2 Executive time saved by a picture comparison 





Simplify and save ...with KARDEX 
x = = 
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Remsaglon Rand 





eecing YOUR profits? 


of facts that eliminates digging for information 
about quota, credit, customer follow-up. 


3 Clerical time saved in preparing sales-to-quota 
figures. A new device computes percentages as an 
automatic by-product of Kardex signalling. 


Whether your costs are high in sales . . . purchas- 
ing .. . production ... personnel . . . or inventory, 
RemingtonRandsystemscan slash your controllable 
costs. Call our local office for free 96-page systems 
analysis Graph-A-Matic Management Control. Or 
write Systems Division, 315 Fourth Ave., N Y 10. 





THE FIRST NAME IN BUSINESS SYSTEMS 
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Gustav O. Uhimann. manager of Esso Sales Publications for the Standard Oil Company 
of New Jersey. explains ‘The Mechanics of External Publications’ to three members of the 
Central New York Industrial Advertisers Association. (Left to right) Edward Hurlburt. 
Ritter Company. president of CNYIA: Mr. Uhlmann; R. James Christy. Esso Marketers, 
and H. James Christy, Eastman Kodak Company. vice-president of the NIAA chapter. 


Bond, advertising director, McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Company, told mem 
bers of the Industrial Advertising 
Association of New York at a recent 
meeting. 

Participating in a forum on “What's 
thead for industrial advertising,” with 
Mr. Bond were John R. Wiley, chair 
man of the board, Fuller & Smith & 
Ross, and R. R. 


ing and sales promotion manager, 


Carlier, advertis- 


Continental Can Company. 

“In determining advertising budgets 
ind policies, we must find a basis on 
which all factors in management can 
reach a unanimous accord,” Mr. Wiley 
said, “We must find where advertising 
fits into the company scheme. We must 
find more jobs for advertising to do 
We must marshal all evidence to prove 
the value of advertising by analyzing 
the flow of correspondence created by 
advertising, sales reports, coupons.” 

“Advertising needs no defense,” Mr. 
Bond pointed out. “Everyone in ad 
vertising should assume the role of 
idvocating it.”” He urged that the 
idvertising department “‘establish the 
objectives in its own and manage 
ment’s mind: then zo on the offensive 
with them- to the board ot directors, 
if mecessary keeping the objectives in 
terms of management's interests.” 

"Too often the advertising budget 
either is a figure pulled out of the air 
or a matter to be disposed oft after 
budgets of all other departments have 
been met,”’ declared Mr. Carlier. “We 
need new reasons why a_ business 
should advertise when it is oversold, 
ind we need to show more concretely 
what the advertising dollar can do for 
us « 

@ Ritchey Tells How to 
Employ Market 
Development Technique 

‘When you enter market develop 
ment, you must keep coming up with 


newer and better ideas to furnish the 


power needed to drive your opening 
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wedge further and further into your 
Robert |. 


Ritchey, manager of the market de- 


market opportunities,” 
velopment division, Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corporation, told the Rockford, 
[ll., Industrial Marketers at their 
monthly meeting March 11. 

Speaking on “Industrial Market De- 
velopment,” Mr. Ritchey traced the 
evolution of market development 
technique, and showed how it differs 
from general sales promotion and ad- 
vertising. 

The steel company executive said, 
“As you can readily see, when you go 
into market development work on a 
large scale, you must be equipped with 
an energetic staff capable of creating 


new ideas Your departments must 


be full of live wires. You waste your 


efforts when you pry open a small 
section of a market and then stop de- 
velopment ictivities for the want of 


more ideas.” 





®@ Kelly Explains Public 
Relations to NIAA’s 
Rochester Chapter 

To gain and preserve favorab 
public relations, there must be cor 
tinued good service by industry, con 
prehension by employes and unde: 
standing by the public, George A 
Kelly, executive vice-president, Pu 
man Company, emphasized in an a 
dress prepared for members of ti 
Central New York Industrial Adv: 
tisers Association March 25 at tl 
Sheraton hotel, Rochester, N.Y. 

Mr. Kelly, who spoke on “Business 
and Public Relations: Past, Present, 
Future,” traced the historical evolu 
tion of public relations in business 
and industry. In discussing the future, 
he said, “Assuming a favorable politi 
cal climate, the public relations tools 
with which business can save itself are 
available in: 

1. The establishment and mainte 
nance of sound business policies, 

2. Fuller service to the public. 

3. Greater candor in giving out 
information. 

4. The presentation of over-all 
position of business in social and 
cultural history.” 

Speaking on relations with the public, 
the Pullman executive asserted that 
employes must know their industry 
or business, “not just how to perform 
their daily tasks, but the meaning of 
their work. There are various methods 
of getting this information to em- 
ployes, such as emplove magazines, 
annual reports to employes in simple 
language with graphic charts and pic 
tures, sound films and motion pictures, 
and service and safety meetings.” 





Conversing on the participation of the Industrial Marketers of Cleveland in the for 
coming Direct Mail Convention are (left to right) Ed Mayer. Jr., president of DMMA: T. 
Young. U. S. Rubber Company; Merrill C. Burgess. president. Mail Advertising Serv'« 
Association, and Gene P. Robers, Weatherhead Company, president of the NIAA Chap! 
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Calls It! 


“The Market Data Book is an aid in market analysis 
and a guide for estimating potential markets . . . a source 
for statistics . . . background source for copy and presen- 
tations, and often a source for confirmation of statistical 
figures or authoritative statements. 


“The Market Data Book is a ‘must’ in a market research 


department!” 


Because the Market Data book is unique in providing 
this type of information, make sure that it is readily avail- 
able to everybody in your organization who has to work 
with facts and figures on markets and media. 





CHICAGO, 11 
100 E. Ohio St. e 


LOS ANGELES, 14 
Simpson-Reilly, Ltd. 
Garfield Building 
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4 For Detailed 
Reference Data 


LOOK Foe , re Mkaxer 
TM? EMBELEPOW\ rms 


Publications 
Edition 











When you see it in the advertisements of business 
publications—in their promotion copy in the adver- 
tising business papers, in folders, on blotters, and in 
other promotion—you are being reminded that the pub- 
lication has filed its complete media data in The Market 
Data Book. It means you can find facts on the publi- 
cation’s editorial services, circulation, influence, market 
studies, and similar information, adjacent to complete 


data on the market it serves. 








MARKET DATA BOOK 


NEW YORK, 18 
330 W. 42nd St. 


SAN FRANCISCO, 4 
Simpson-Reilly, Ltd. bd 
Russ Building 





EDITION AVAILABLE ON THE FOLLOWING PUBLICATIONS: 


Dairy Industries Catalog Ice Cream Review 
Implement & Tractor 


Die Castings 


Diesel Power & Transportation Improvement Bulletin 
Die Progress La Industria de Refrigeracion 
Diesel Publications, In¢ Industria y Soldadura 
Dist ition Age Industrial Bulletin 
Dixie Contractor Industrial Equipment News 
Distribution & Warehousing Industrial Finishing 
Directory Industrial Heating 
Dodge Corp.. F. W Industrial Marketing 
Domestic Engineering Industrial Plastics 
Domest Engineering Catalog Industrial Press 
Directory Industrial Publications, In 
Dun's Review Industrial Publishing Co 


Industry & Lower 
Industry & Welding 
tric Light & Power Ingenieria Internacional 
al Buyers Reference Construccion 
cal Contracting Ingenieria Internacional Industria 
rical Dealer Institutions Magazine 
Manufacturing Institutions Magazine Catalog 


National Bottlers’ Gazette Sciew Machine Engineering 
National Butter and Cheese Screw Machine Publishing Co 
Journal Sewage Works Engineering 


National Jeweler Sheet Metal Worker 

National Miller Publications Simmons-Boardman Publ. Corp 

National Milk Publishing Co Sitterley & Sons, J. E., Ine, 

National Provisioner Smith bublications, W. R. ¢ 

New England Construction Snips Magazine 

New South Baker Southern Automotive Journal 

Southern Building Supplies 

Southern Hardware 

Southern Lumber Journal 

Southern Power and Industry 

Southwest Builder & Contractor 

Surplus Record 

Sweet's File, Architectural and 
Sweet's File for Builders 

Sweet's File, Engineering 

Sweet's File for the Mechanical 
Industries 

Sweet's File for Power Plants 


Occupational Hazards 

Office Appliances 

Oildom Publishing Co 

Olsen Publishing Co 

Organic Finishing 

Overseas Buyers’ Guide for Auto 
motive Distributors 
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eering & Mining Journal 


y Management & 
1intenance 
iaceutico, El 
Implement News 
Engineering 


Keeney Publishing Co 


Machinery 


eal South Directory 
ical West IRE Yearbook 
rical World 
tricity on the Farm 
ectronics 
Exportator Americano Johnson Business Papers 


Johnston Export Publishing Co 


Owner Machine Tool Blue Book 
MacRae's Blue Book 
Industries Manual Para Compradores 
Packer Manufacturing Confectioner 
Preview Manufacturers Record 


ghtly Telephone Engineer 


Publications 


Marine Engineering & Shipping 


Review 


Packaging larade 

Panamerican Publishing Co 

Paper and Pulp Mill Catalogue 

Paper Industry and Paper World 

Petroleum Engineer 

Pit & Quarry 

Plant Purchasing Directory 

Plastics World 

Plumbing & Heating Journal 

Power Plant Engineering 

Practical Builder 

Proceedings of I.R.E 

Product Design & Development 

Product Engineering 

Production Engineering & Man 
agement 

Progressive Architecture-Pencil 
Points 

Public Utilities Fortnightly 

Public Works 

Publishers’ Auxiliary 

Purchasing 

Putman Publishing Co 


Sweet's File for the Process In 
dustries 
Sweet's File for Product Designers 


Taxicab Industry 

Telephone Engineer and Manage 
ment 

Telephone Engineer Publ. Co 

Telephony 

Telephony Publishing Corp 

Texas Contractor 

Textiles Panamericanos 

Thomas Publishing Co. 


Thomas’ Register of American 


Manufacturers 
Tool and Die Journal 
Traffic World 


Urner-Barry Co 


| & Oil Heat Mass Transportation 
Oil News Materials & Methods 
ire Age McGraw-Hill Publishing Co 


Meat Packers Guide, Annual 
Mechanical Engineering 


G Publishing Co Mechanization 
G Publishing Co Metal Finishing 
Metals & Alloys 
Michigan Contractor & Builder 
H Publishing Co Mid-West Contractor 
A ire Age Milk Dealer, The 
H £, Piping & Air Conditioning Milk Plant Monthly 
H g & Ventilating Mill & Factory 
H & Leather & Shoes Mill Supplies 
H ock Publishing Co Mississippi Valley Contractor 
H ock's Export Sales Catalogs Modern Packaging 
H tal, El Modern Plastics 
i ‘| Management Modern Theatre 
Li Monthly Motorship 
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Wadman, Rex W 

Water & Sewage Works 
Water Works Engineering 
Welding Encyclopedia 
Welding Engineer 
Western Builder 

Western Newspaper Union 
Wood 

Wood Products 
Woodworking Digest 
World's Business & Guia 


Railway Age 

Railway Engineering and Mainte 
nance 

Railway Mechanical Engineer 

Railway Purchases and Stores 

Railway Signaling 

Refrigeration Industry 

Revista Diesel 


School Equipment News Yachting 
School Executive Yachting Publishing Corp 
Seott-Choate Publishing Co Yorke Publishing Co 
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Business Paper Editors Approve 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Program 


By MALCOLM KELLY 


T HE majority of business 
editors participating in an opinion 
survey, conducted by the 
National Conference of Business Paper 


Editors, endorsed the reciprocal trade 


paper 


recently 


agreements program sponsored by the 
State Department 

A majority of the editors also urged 
a reduction of trade barriers on an 
international scale as a means of com- 
batting nationalism, promoting inter- 
national prosperity, and fostering 
world economic peace. 

[hey emphasized, however, that 
true reciprocity must be achieved, and 
that domestic industry and America’s 
high standard of living should be pro- 
tected at the proposed 18-nation re- 
ciprocal trade agreements conference. 

The editors gave these reasons for 
supporting reciprocal trade agree- 
ments: 

1. To maintain full production, 
high national income and a high 
level of employment, the United 
States must have a large volume of 
exports to take care of production 
in excess of domestic needs. 

2. Sensible reciprocal agreements 


will break down world trade bar- 
riers and encourage free world 
trade. 

3. Sound foreien trade is a two- 
way business, 

4. Other nations cannot purchase 
unless we 


our excess production 


are able to buy either their raw 
materials or finished products, 

§. The United States should fos- 
ter agreements giving domestic in 
dustry a chance to compete with 
Great Britain’s preferential trade 
agreements. 

6. Since 


now have a 


most foreign nations 
“managed” economy, 
really free trade is no longer a prac- 
tical possibility. Reciprocal agree 
ments appear to be the only means 


to restore trading 
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freedom. 


The United States is not self- 
sufficient. It is only through for- 
eign trade that we can build up 
our depleted stockpiles of vital 
raw materials necessary for national 
defense. 

A minority 

pecially those representing the textile, 


group of editors — es- 


chemical and paper industries — ex- 
pressed strong opposition both to the 
trade agreements program and tariff 
reduction. Their opinions were based 
on the fear that volume imports from 
countries where low 


foreign wages 


prevail would ultimately destroy 
many established American industries. 

Some were of the opinion that raw 
materials and semi-finished products 
could be imported to advantage. But 
to import finished products of the 
type this country is producing would 
be definitely dangerous, they added. 

Emphasizing the threat of reduced 
tariffs to the chemical industry, one 
editor pointed out that France, Eng- 


Russia protectionist 


than the 


land and have 


measures stringent 
United 
@ Increased Advertising 
Reflects Growing 
Interest in Export Papers 


American business publications in 


more 
States. 


the export field are becoming increas- 
ingly important to American manu- 
facturers selling products in the for- 
Quisenberry, 
vice president and editorial director, 
Business Publishers International Cor- 
poration, pointed out this trend in a 
recent talk before the Export Adver- 
tising Association in New York. 
“Last year American manufacturers 


eign market. George 


used approximately 25,000 pages of 
advertising in American business and 
class magazines in the export field. 
This is a good indication that these 
publications are an important force in 
the development of foreign sales for 


American products,” he said. 


Mr. Quisenberry’s statements were 
based on a survey he conducted 
among 26 American companies pub- 
lishing export magazines. Twenty-one 
companies replied, revealing 22,989 
pages of export advertising published 
in 1946. He estimated that if all 
companies had supplied data the total 
would have reached 25,000 pages. 


He indicated that the success of ad 


vertising in export publications is duc 
largely to the depth of circulation of 
these publications as well as the kind 
of people they reach. 

“For example, in Mexico these pub- 
ications are read in more.than 227 
cities and towns,” he said. “In South 
Africa, they are read in 257 cities 
and towns; in India, 134 cities and 
towns, and in Argentina, in 395 cities 
and towns. 

“The English language export mag- 
azines had a pretty tough time during 
the war. Some of them became little 
more than pamphlets, with circulation 
curtailed and readership outlets at a 
bare minimum. Restoration of these 
magazines quickly followed the war's 
end. Europeans coming out of the 
blackout were hungry for news and 
information on American develop- 
ments, facing as they did the huge job 
of recovery. Their interest in American 
information, always high, has reached 
new peaks. Circulation results have 
been amazing.” 


® Token Import Plan 
Reopens British Trade 
Establishment of the British Token 
Import Plan has opened millions ot 
dollars in trade opportunities to inter 
national traders. This was 
in a report recently issued by John ©. 
Borton, director, commodities branch, 
Office of International Trade. 


rev ed 


The plan reopens established t:.de 
between Britain and the U. S. for |17 
products. Under the plan, U. S. ©x- 
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g salesma 


n story ? 


We've got two salesmen who have a new twist to the 
old advertising maxim which says:—’’You’ve gotta 
make calls, if you wanna get results.” 


These two salesmen call on clients and STAY in their 
offices all year round. 


Throughout Latin America our two salesmen are sell- 
ing industrial and construction machinery—our coun- 
try’s No. 1 export. They might even be selling your 
products .. . your methods . . . your materials .. . 


These friendly salesmen of ours are the 1947 Buyer’s 
Guides which are published annually in Spanish. They 
come in two separate editions: INGENIERIA INTER- 
NACIONAL INDUSTRIA and INGENIERIA INTER- 
NACIONAL CONSTRUCCION. 


Yes, the Buyer’s Guides are used as year round refer- 
ences by your most important prospects—the key 
buyers and importers in the Southern American Re- 
publics. 


When you advertise in the Buyer’s Guides with an 
export sales story that your prospects understand— 
told in terms of your prospect’s interests—you 
already are on the road to increased sales 


BUSINESS PUBLISHERS INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 


(Affiliated with McGraw-Hill Publishing Co.) 


330 WEST 42ND STREET NEW YORK 18, N. Y 


Publishers of INGENIERIA INTERNACIONAL INDUSTRIA @ INGENIERIA INTERNA- 
CIONAL CONSTRUCCION @ EL FARMACEUTICO @® EL AUTOMOVIL AMERICANO 
® THE AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE (Overseas Edition) © PHARMACY INTERNATIONAL 
@® THE BUYERS GUIDES FOR LATIN AMERICAN CONSTRUCTION AND INDUSTRY 
® THE BUYERS GUIDES FOR OVERSEAS AUTOMOTIVE DISTRIBUTORS @ THE 
LATIN AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL AND ALLIED PRODUCTS BUYERS GUIDE 
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porters can export to Britain up to 
20°) of the value of their average 
exports to the United Kingdom dur- 
ing the year 1936, 1937 and 1938. 

To qualify under the import plan, 
manufacturers must prove they were 
exporters to Britain during the base 
years, The U. S. Government must 
certify each manufacturer’s statements 
and establish a quota for him. 

Only manufacturers and agents or 
exporters authorized by manufactur- 
ers can qualify. In cases where a 
manufacturer made his base-year ex- 
port sales through an agent, the agent 
is entitled to the quota and not the 
manufacturer. The party that actu- 
ally made the export sales during the 
base years is entitled to the quota. 

Manufacturers wishing to qualify 
under the plan must fill out certifica- 
tion form IT-558 issued by the Office 
of International Trade. If the form 
is certified by the OIT, the manufac- 
turer receives a quota and token ex- 
port scrip equal to this quota, When 
a certified U. S. manufacturer receives 
an order from a British importer, he 
forwards scrip covering the order to 
the importer. The British importer 
presents the scrip to the British Board 
of Trade together with his request 
for an import license. The scrip is 
non-transferable and non-negotiable. 

Since the plan has as its primary 
objective the reopening of prewar 
established trade channels, products 
which have been placed on the market 
since 1938 cannot be considered under 
the plan. 


@ Campaign To Promote 
World Trade Under Way 


A national campaign 


stressing the importance ot two-way 


advertising 


world trade to Americans is now 
under way. Keynoted by one slogan— 
“Part of Every Dollar You Get Comes 
from World Trade,” the campaign is 
sponsored by the Advertising Council 
in cooperation with the World Trade 
America, the Twen- 
Fund, Carnegie En- 
International 
Association and 


Foundation of 
tieth Century 
downment for Peace, 


National 


the Program Information Exchange. 


Planning 


Purpose of the campaign is to give 
the American people facts on the im- 
portance of two-way trade to them 
personally—to show U. S. consumers 
that world trade is a two-way street; 
that others can’t pay for our goods, 
unless we buy from them. 

The Council has prepared a series 
of sample ads, car cards, posters, and 
24-sheet billboards with copy stressing 
increased world trade. Advertisers 
who wish to allocate space to the cam- 


paign can use these ads prepared by 
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“Lighthouse Larry.” guiding spirit of Gen- 
eral Electric Company’s radio amateur 
publication, is donning a below-the-border 
costume and going South American. With 
a new name — “Megatroncito,” Interna- 
tional General Electric will distribute his 
tricks and topics advice for radio amateurs 
in South America. 





the Advertising Council or can use 
the ideas to prepare special ads of their 
own. 


@ Exports To Reach 
$16.2 Billions in 1947 

United States exports and other 
transfers of goods and services, includ- 
ing surplus sales abroad, are expected 
to reach $16.2 billion in 1947, the 
Office of Business Economics, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, recently an- 
nounced. This is an increase of $900 
million over 1946. 

Although the increase is due in some 
extent to higher prices, it will be made 
possible largely by an increased amount 
of dollars and credit available to 
foreigners to buy goods and services 
in this country. 

The $16.2 billion will probably be 
divided: $500 million in civilian sup- 
plies to occupied countries; $500 mil- 
lion in surplus property sales; $12 
billion in recorded exports; $3.2 billion 
in interest and dividend payments on 
American loans and foreign invest- 
ments, and payments for various serv- 
ices. 

Total imports should be about $9 
billion, including tourist and shipping 
expenditures, payments of interest and 
dividends on foreign investments in 
the United States. 


@ Survey Reveals Alaska 
Important U. S. Market 


With practically no manufacturing 
industries of her own, Alaska imports 
almost all its requirements in both 
consumer and durable goods — and 
99% of all imports come from the 
United States, These facts are revealed 
in a survey of the Alaskan market 
published in Exporters’ Digest. 

U. S. exports to Alaska amounted 
to more than $64 million in 1945. 
They consisted of petroleum, iron and 
steel manufactures, motor and other 
vehicles, wool and paper manufac- 
tures, lumber and food products. 





@ New Bottling Publication 
Directed at Latin-America 
El Embotellador, a new quarter! 
printed in Spanish, made its debut re- 
cently. Published by the Keller Pu! 
lishing Company, New York, publis! 
ers of National Bottlers’ Gazette, it 
aimed at the Latin-American soft 
drink industry. 


@ Latin American Markets 
Offer Varying Potentials 


Latin America is not a Garden of 
Eden where golden apples fall in your 
lap, nor is it a place where guns and 
passion rule and bad men try to steal 
our dollars. This is the picture 
Eduardo A. Hellmund, president of 
the Foreign Trade Corporation of 
America, Chicago export merchants, 
gave members of the Export Mana- 
gers’ Club of Chicago. 

Mr. Hellmund recently completed a 
four months’ trip in which he visited 
14 Latin American markets. 

“Argentina is without doubt the 
largest South American market inso- 
far as buying power is concerned,” he 
said. ““They want and need machin- 
ery, motors, electrical and automotive 
equipment, wood pulp and some heavy 
chemicals. They are going to develop 
their domestic industries with the ob- 
jective of reducing the import of 
many items of consumer goods. 

Manufacturers and merchants in 
Brazil are in a strong, prosperous con- 
dition, he said. Bills due American 
exporters are generally paid promptly. 
He recommended, however, that 
American exporters check individual 
credit risks in Brazil and watch politi- 
cal developments. 

He suggested “caution West of the 
Andes.”” Ecuador is in poor economic 
condition and on the verge of politi- 
cal crisis. 

Colombia and Venezuela are good 
markets for U. S. products, he con- 
tinued. Colombia’s economy is wholly 
dependent on trade with the U. S. 
The buying power of that country is 
high. The government of Venezuela 
is one of the richest in the world, pro- 
portionately speaking. The average 
buying power there is low but there 
is a group of wealthy merchants and 
business men who spend freely. Vene- 
zuelans want road machinery, steel, 
iron, pulp, hardware, glassware and 
foodstuffs. 


@ Revista Industrial 
Appoints Bensignor 

Revista Industrial, Mexico City, has 
appointed M. E. Bensignor, New Yo 
its Eastern advertising representative 
in the United States. The publication, 
a monthly, covers the industrial fic!d 
in Mexico. 
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You’ll Find 
it PAYS 
To Use MacRAE’S 





Advertisers who key have discovered that thousands of 
purchasing agents and specifying officials prefer Mac- 
RAE’S BLUE BOOK. The buying information in 
MacRAE’S is secured quickly and easily at the moment 


of immediate purchase need. 


For advertising rates, consult your agency or write 


MacRae’s Blue Book 
18 East Huron Street « CHICAGO 11, ILL. 


+ The Most Complete, Accurate and Easily Accessible Industrial Purchasing Directory. oe 4 
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*K _ Preferred for Reference 


*K 


*K 


MacRAE'S BLUE BOOK is preferred 
for constant daily reference by thou- 
sands of important purchasing and 
specifying officials. For 54 years it 
has been the most complete, accurate, 
and easily accessible industrial pur- 
chasing directory a// in one book. 


The “Cream of the Crop” 


No single edition of any industrial 
reference directory circulates to more 
than one in eleven of the 200,000 
manufacturers of America. MacRAE’S 
BLUE BOOK 18,000 circulation 
reaches four of those eleven within 
five years and is sent unfailingly to 
the “cream of the crop” of purchasing 
and specifying agents every year. 


Proved Accuracy 


The proved accuracy of this complete 
industrial directory of America is the 
result of unending compilation based 
upon time-tried experience. A large 
staff of especially trained personnel 
is continually at work checking, cor- 
recting, adding to and eliminating 
from the voluminous amount of data 
contained in each issue. 


Controlled Distribution 


Each year, 18,000 new copies are dis- 
tributed to 18,000 key purchasing 
and specifying officials in industrial 
America. This distribution is based 
entirely on buying power: that is, the 
capital rating of each company and 
its standing in industry. Each adver- 
tiser is assured that his message cir- 
culates to the largest units of his 
major market. 

Old copies are returned and re- 
distributed to a long waiting list of 
secondary firms. Redistribution of 
copies may continue for five successive 
years after publication. It is conserv- 
atively estimated that over 75,000 
copies are actually in service at any 
given time. 


Keyed advertisements have proved 
in quality of inquiries—and resulting 
business in dollar volume per inquiry 
—that MacRAE'S BLUE BOOK main- 
tains a position of superiority and 
trust which is unique in the entire 
field of industrial advertising. 

In countless instances, purchasing 
agents to whom time is a precious 
commodity have stated their prefer- 
ence for this directory because the 
information is so quickie and easily 
secured. 


Your name in MacRAE'S BLUE BOOK 
is your most important advertising 
investme rt. 


Advertising. Effectiveness © 
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845 Agencies Place 19,723 


Pages of Advertising in U.S. 
Export Publications During 1946 


®Increase 


indicates rise 


in 


number of postwar advertisers 


Copyright 1947 
Thomas Ashwell & Co., Inc. 
UTSTANDING 


overseas 


the 


advertisers 


gains in 

number of 
and agencies placing export advertis- 
ing volume during 1946 reflect the 
increasing importance of foreign mar- 
kets to American industry, 

In a survey compiled by Expor/ 
['rade and Shipper and published in 
its 11th Annual Export Advertising 
Number, U. S. export publications re- 
port receiving 19,723 pages of adver- 
tising from 845 U. S. agencies during 
the last year. In 1945, 709 agencies 
placed 18,141 pages. Only 351 agen- 
cies were reported in the first year of 
1940. 

The tabulations show a larger num 


the survey, 


ber of exporters undertook advertis- 
ing campaigns for foreign markets 
than any other vear in the survey’s 


eight year history. 


Because the survey is confined to 
advertising 
agencies and because all publications 
did not reply, Export Trade and 
Shipper estimates total 1946 


advertising to be about 24,000 pages. 


placed by recognized 


export 


The list of publications reporting 
is the largest in the history of the 
survey. Forty-eight publications re- 
plied, including international editions 
of Newsweek, Reader's Digest 


Time. additions account in 


and 
These 
part for the increase in the total pages 
ot advertising included in the report. 

The list of agencies and the total 
pages of space placed in 1946 and 1945 
follows. Listings are made to the 
nearest half-page, Agencies reporting 
only a fraction of a page are not in- 


c luded. 
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PARTICIPATING PUBLICATIONS 


America Clinica 

America Industrial 

American Exporter 

The American Automobile 

El Automovil Americano 

Bebidas 

California Oil World 

Caminos y Calles 

Cinelandia 

Cine- Mundial 

Elaboracionesy Envases 

El Exportador Americano 

Fairchild International 

Kl Farmaceutico 

La Farmacia Moderna 

\ Fazenda 

Guia de I[mportadores 

La Hacienda 

El Hospital 

Kl Indicator Mercantil 

Ingenieria Internacional Construccion 

Ingenieria Internacional Industria 

Journal of the Latin American Medi 
cal Association 

Manual ck 

La Maquina 

El Mundo 

Newsweek 

Norte 

Oficina Mecanica Moderna 

Oral Hygiene (Spanish) 

Petroleo del Mundo 

Petroleo Interamericano 

KI Progresso Medico 

Articulas Electricos 


Ingenieria Sanitaria 
\zucarero 


(International Editions) 


Radio V 

Revista Aerea 

Revista Industrial 

Revista Rotaria 

Reader's Digest (Portuguese, Swed- 
ish, Arabic, Finnish, Danish, Japan- 


ese, and Australian Editions) 
El Taller Mecanico Moderno 
Textiles Panamertcanos 
La Tienda 

Time Latin American Edition 
Time Atlantic Edition 


Time Canadian Edition 
Time Pacific Edition 
Universal Commerce 
World Petroleum 
World's Rusiness 
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Irwin Viadimir & Co., Inc. 

J. Walter Thompson Co. 

Export Advertising Agency 

McCann-Edickson Inc. ’ 

National Export Advertis- 
ing Service, Inc. 

Gotham Advertising Co., 
Inc. 

J. Roland Kay, Inc 

Grant Advertising, Inx« 

Foreign Advertising & Serv- 
ice Bureau, Inc 


Arthur Kudner, Inc 

Roche, Williams & Cleary, 
Inc 

The Buchen Co 

N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc 


Batten, Barton, Durstine & 


Osborn, Inc 

Fuller, Smith & Ross, Ine 
Charles W. Hoyt Co., Ine. 
Giray & Rogers 

Russell T. Gray, Inc. 


Rickard and Co., Ine 
Meldrum & Fewsmith, In 
G. M. Basford Co. 

Foote, Cone & Belding 
(Giriswold-Eshelman Co. 
The MeCarty Co 

Young & Rubicam, Ine 
Hutchins Advertising Co., 


In 
Evans Associates, Inc 
Canady, Ewell & Thurber, 
Inc 


Compton Advertising, Inc 
James Thomas Chirurg Co., 


Im 

W. W. Garrison and Com- 
pany 

Ross Roy, Inc 


Sutherland-Abbot 
Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap 


Associates, Ince 

Henri, Hurst & MacDonald, 
In 

D’Arey Advertising Co., 
Ine. 

J. M. Mathes, Inc 


Horton-Noyes Co 
Platt-Forbes, Inc 


Erwin, Wasey & Co., Inc 

R. J. Potts-Calkins & Hol- 
den 

(Jeare-Marston, Inc 

Arthur R. Mogge, Inc 


Dozier-Graham-Eastman, 
Advertising 
Doerland  International-Pet- 


tingill & Fenton, Inc 
Albert A. Drennan, Adver- 
tising 


Brockson, Inc 
Associates 


Gebhardt & 


Ed Wolff & 


jert S. Gittens, Advertising 
Henry \ Louden, Adver- 
tising 
The Aitkin-Kynett Co 
Thompson-Koch Co., Ine 
Wm. B. Remington, Inc 
©. S. Tyson & Co., Inc 
Reaumont, Heller & Sperl- 
ing, Inc 
Van Auken & Ragland, Inc 
1. W. Lewin Co 
Walker & Downing 
The Biow Company, Inc 
Branstater-Hammond 
Chernow Co., Inc 
MacManus, John & Adams, 
Inc 
Beeson-Faller-Reichert, 
Inc 


Oakleigh R. French & As 
sociates 

Ruthrauff & Ryan, Ine 

Newell-Emmett Co 

Brennan Advertising 


Weston-Barnett, Inc 
joclaro) Advertising Agen- 
cy 

Mumm, Mullay & Nichels, 
Inc 

lL. €. Cole Advertising 

International Advertisers 

Cecil & Presbrey, Ince 

Stuart A. Sande 


Metcalf Co 
Fox & Prell & 
Inc 


Ceorge 7 
Lamport, 
Dolk, 
Brooke, Smith, 
Dorrance, Inc 
St. George & Keyes, In 
J Voorhies, Advertising 


French «“ 


Kreicker & Meloan, In 

Arnold Andrews 

(Graves and Associates 

Melvin F. Hall Adv. Agen- 
ev, Ine 

Campbell-Ewald Co., Inc 


Scrivener, O Brien & Co 
Keeling & Co., Ine 
The Fensholt Co 
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WWE ALTE PROBLEMS? 


Investigate the low-cost 
high-speed application of 


Billions of Meyercord De 
cals are in use throughout 
item celale Pan haleh el eehslelomme) 
ro) ol mitl Mallolalbalctell ol ieee elel 


tough all-color, all-surface 


MEYERCORD 


DECAL NAMEPLATES 


Easy-to-use solvents or ce- 
ments are specified when 
required. Meyercord re- 
search has developed De- 
fol Ma-titiielimioke( aio Ml oll igen 
lai olaele lat Mell de] |Mmel (aon 
sto) Mol elael tics i-liil ol-lgelitig= 
extremes and moisture. 
Can be used on rough, 
wiileleliimel madi) di-teR i arelaste 
ilel Maeelsldeha-Melmaelia-s o 
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Meyercord Decal name- 
eliohi-t Mel a-Mdlslaelilolin sce e 
Il aehicm eleeliauicl ale M-tele lt) 
elie Mlilels eMac) sue ema-te lig. 
no screws of rivets for ap- 
plication. Meyercord De- 
fae Mela-Meltl del eli-MaZeliitelo) (=F 
folate MC tola Mm ol- Mm o]aelella-to Mma 
any size, colors or design. 
Popular water methods 
permit fast application. 


Meyercord Decals offer a 
new efficiency in product 
Te f-valihdiee ilelaMae (-tele re) mt? © 
perience in setting up high- 
speed production lines for 
the application of Decal 
nameplates have de- 
veloped many new and 
different techniques, which 
are now available to 
Meyercord customers. 


Tile lil=tl Mme Lele ME =LeED Ail iislele, 
of applying any product 
Tel-atihileetilelamme) l-aeliilemiun 
SS fatio flelal yam elolicialm@melol ion ltl 
elgiaenilolamme [tiie -\ famelile Male 
ing diagrams. They save 
TiilsMan tol ole] mmmelale Mulelicialelts 


Over fifty years of actual 
ThtsMe aloLwmel-tnilelstsigelicte Mm islet 
genuine Meyercord Decals 
aciiellamiil-liaeae)lelaeelale Mi-tele 
bility for years without 
‘ad geola dale Mee) am ol-1-1 [late Pa bala 
TealeMeeliiliulciaadlel Ml aiela= 
known for which Meyercord 
engineers cannot design a 
Decal for complete and 
perfect surface adhesion. 


Technical consultation and 

designing service is avail- 

able on request. Address 
inquiries to Dept. 71-4. 
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Darwin H. Clark Advertising 44 2 
Waynesboro Advertisin 
BEONCY .ccccecee ion (ae { 
Donahue & Coe, Inc. — . 
Hicks Advertising Agency.. 43 1 
Albert Frank-Guenther 
Law, Inc. 43 
Zimmer-Keller, Inc 42 { 
The Morgan Advertising 
: Co. : ‘ 42 2 
ey w Cc. C. Fogarty Co. 41 3 
“= Bai ‘ Burke Dowling Adams 40 1( 
John Falkner Arndt & Co., 
EEG | asnteveaniiile 40 ! 
Ross Llewellyn 10 { 
KE. H. Brown Advrtising 
Agency ..... 40 
Reiss Advertising 39% 5 
Buchanan & Co., In 38 2714 ‘ 
R. FE, Lovekin Corp 38 a 
L. E. McGivena & Co., Inc... 3714 Ii 
Almon Brooks Wilder, Inc... 37 6 
Van Sant, Dugdale & Co., 
gre see 37 6 
Scott-Telander deci na 7 4¢ 
Carter, Jones & Taylor 37 34 
Root-Mandabach Adv. 
Agency ‘ a7 
Sterling Advertising Agency, 
\ Ine. 37 
. The Keelor & Stites Co 3614 
~ . 4 Scheel Advertising Agency 36 
a \ : ; eS ee Ine 36 18 
tlantic Advertising Agency, 
. 63 - ah J - a+ 4d Ltd 16 
Morton Associates 36 
Hazard Advertising Co I5 1% 
Burton Browne, Inc a5 1f 
Roy S. Durstine, Inc 35 §1 
Cc Allen D. Parsons 35 Se 
ut your art an ate daett 
Agency $5 301, 
Beaumont & Hohman, Inc 2114 


Witte & Burden 
Coleman Todd & Associates 


7 Jaap-Orr Company 33 
UC Fa € * Western Advertising Agency 
Inc. 321 
























































S. M. Ferrer 52, 28 
The Bayless-Kerr Co 32 11 
Wearstler Advertising, In 32 1 
Spencer W. Curtiss, Inc 31% 64 
Burlingame & Grossman 1 
artype alphabets, arrows, numerals and symbols, Meermans, Inc... 1 
ouston Advertising service 
both black and white, save you time and money Sh 4 +4 
- , d _ ‘ Burnet-Kuhn Adv Agency 31 t 
>: . . Charles L. Rumrill & Co 31 ; 
are so easy to use. Printed on the underside of Alley & Richards Co 31 
Holden, Clifford, Flint, Inc 31 1 
transparent, self-adhesive sheets, this efficient, Grey Advertising Agincy, _ 
c. 2014 r 
inexpensive method ts the perfect answer to your ee ee kg 
} : : ! McCormick-Armstrong Co 30 106 
high type-and-lettering costs. Mail coupon today! Addison Vars Co 30 69% 
- Speed & Co., Inc 30 26 
Willis S. Martin Advertising 30 10% 
Leo Burnett Company, Inc 30 ‘ 
Al Paul Lefton Co., Inc 29% 37 
backing sheet Weiss and Geller . 2 40 
Howard Swink Adv. Agency 29 44 
printing on underside Theo. M. Martin Co 28 14% 
mokes Artype smearless Simon & Smith 28 
\ Wallace-Lindeman, Inc 27% 20 
} Meyer-Both Co. 27% 
: Watts, Payne-Advertising 
j Inc. 27 14 
The Ridgeway Co., Inc 27 8 
Erland Advertising Agency 27 
Aarons, Sill & Caron, Inc 26 
Russell P. Ostrander, Ad- 
vertising 26 23 
John F. Murray Advertis- 
ing Agency 26 l 
Givaudan Advertising ........ 26 11 
McLain Organization, Inc. 26 1! 
Dudgeon, Taylor & Bruske, 
won't stick Inc : 2 
to honds Fred M. Randall Co 2514 
The Kight Advertising Co. 25% 
J. G. Kuester & Associates 25 
FREE! MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY Ralph Dalton & Associates 25 
' ‘ Gourfain-Cobb Advertising 
, ! Agency : 25 
: Artype Incorporated : a sae 2414 5 
1 Dept.D, 30 East Illinois Street, Chicago 11, Illinois : favter Ward Co. : 2414 
rade > opme Corp 25 
Please send me your free catalog and sample of Artype. 1 Kelley, oo i rt 24% 1 
1 ! Landsheft, Inc. , 24 . 
1 Name ! Medical Advertising Service 24 
' . W. M. Hart Co 24 
| Address . Alfred Colle Co 24 
' ; The Davis Press, Inc. 24 
; City Zone State \ — Advertising Agency, ne 
: : Shappe-Wilkes, Inc 24 
r For Attn. of ; Barlow Advertising Agency, 
i ry Inc. . 24 
! | Humbert & Jones 24 
FE RI IS RTE ES Sy Tucker Wayne & Co. 24 2 
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FOR THE 


NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL 
ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION 


JUNE 15—16—17-18 


at the 
SCHROEDER. HOTEL 


The Industrial Advertising Event ot the year —a program chockful of 


idea-packed talks by eminent speakers . . . discussing such topics as 


Management Viewpoints on Advertising ...the Advertising Manager's 


New Opportunities ... New Lights on the Advertising Manager's Job 


. .. visitations to leading industrial plants in Milwaukee — you can't af- 


ford to miss these business sessions. 


For your pleasure — a gala banquet commemorating NIAA’s 25th year 


of service to industrial advertisers —and many other interesting 


features. 


Bring your wife too—a long 
list of special events is being 
planned for their entertain- 


ment. 


TODAY ... send your ad- 
vance registration and check 
for $25.00 to National Head- 


quarters. 
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In Mexico, Cuba, 
Central and 
South America 





nearly every textile 


manufacturer reads 


TEXTILES 


Panamericanos 


Just look how “‘mill-town’’ has grown! 
Today, textiles are Latin-America’s larg- 
est processing industry. When you have 
sold the textile mills you've sold the larg- 


est part of Latin-American industry 


Export-wise sales and advertising man- 


agers who have a product used in any 
way for textiles, sell the textile industries 
the scattered, 


first then go after 


smaller industrial pieces 


In more than one country textile opera- 
tions ore greater than ALL other process- 
ing activities combined. Latin-America’s 
the 


textile mills buy lion's share of 


INDIVIDUAL DRIVE MOTORS 
PUMPS, COMPRESSORS, VALVES 
STEAM TRAPS, LUBRICANTS 
VARIABLE SPEED CONTROLS 
HUMIDIFICATION AND MATERIALS 
HANDLING FQULIPMENT 


that are sold for export 


This can be inten 


sively covered with one, one only, busi 


magnificent market 
ness journal published in Spanish (includ 
ng hundreds of paid subscriptions im 


Bras exclusively for Latin-America’s 


textile manufacturers 


PANAMERICAN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


393 Seventh Avenue, New York 1, N. ¥ 
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Lima 

lL. F 
tising . 

Needham & Grohmann, Inc. 

Behel & Waldie & Briggs 

The Blaine-Thompson Co., 
Inc 


Bass 


Carroll and Company 
Photo Engraving Co. 
Muller, Jr., Adver- 


& Weber 

E. M Freystadt & 
ciates, In« 

Craven & Hedrick 

Roizen Advertising 
Inc. 

Michel-Cather, In 


Asso 


Agency, 


Potts- Turnbull Advertising 
Co 

W. L. Towne, Advertising 

A. D. Viller 


Farson & Huff 


O'Callaghan Advertising 
Agency, Inc. 
Gardner Advertising Co 


Hammond-Goff Co 
Industrial Advertising As- 
sociates 


Rothschild Advertising 


Agency 

Paulsen-Gerlach & Assoc 
Inc 
The Caldwell-Baker Co 


Inc. 
Sykes Advertising Agency 
Addison Lewis & Associates 


Wheeler-Kight «& (iainey, 
In 

Fred A. Hinrichsen Adve 
tising Agency 

The W D>. Lyon Co 


Ketchum, McLeod & Grove, 
Inc 
Wildrick & 
\dmakers 
Richard Thorndike Pre 


Advertising 


Miller, Inc 


ision 


Preston Ady Agency 
Morton and Mason 

Benj. Eshleman Co 

The Albert Woodley Co 
David, Ine 

George |. Lynn Advertising 
The Artwil Company, Ine 


MasFarland, 
Carl Lawson 


Aveyard & Co 
Advertising Co 


Wallace Davis 

The Essig Co L.td 
Kuttner and Kuttner 
Comstock, Duffes & Co 
R. «. Smith & Son, Ltd 
rurner Advertising Agency 


Geyer, Cornell & Newell, In« 
Walter B. Snow & Staff, Inc 
Foulke Agency 
Bauerlein 
Advertising Producers 
ciliates Im 
Norman DD. Waters & Asso- 
ciates, In 
Advertising 
Lill Advertising 
Weston Stelle 
Advertising House 
Glenn Advertising 
Sweeney & James Co 
tower ind Smith 
Staake & Schoonmaker Co 
Bonsib Advertising Agency 
(jeer-Murray Company 
The Zlowe Company 
Frank Dyke Co 
Charles Dallas Reach Co 
Nachman-Rhodes, Inc 
De Bellis, Buoni & Coppo 
Advertising Ideas 
Hirschon-Garfield, In 
Maxon Im 
Charles Elwyn 
vertising 
Holst & Cummines Ltd 
William Hart Adler, Ine 
Fox & MacKenzie 
Hicks & Greist, Im 
City Advertising Agency 


Asso- 


Haves Ad 


Liller, Neal & Battle Ady 
Agency 

Stevens In 

Williams Advertising Agen- 
‘ 


Marschalk and Pratt Co 


The Cramer-Krasseit Co 
Earle Ludein & Co 

hdw W. Robotham & Co 
The Miller Agency Co 


Bradford & Company 


Wilfred A. Jacobi, Adv 
Harold Cabot & Company, 
In 

Noyes and Sproul, Ine 

O'Neil, Larson & McMahon 


William Jenkins Advertising 
Packard Advertising Agency 
Frank Best & Company 


19} 


ile eee 


ee ee ee te eee eee 
ee ee ee el oe ne | 


-_ 
>: o: 


16 


16 





Gano-Bachrodt-Edwards, 
Inc. . : 

Needham, Louis & Brorby, 
Inc. ° Mbiedetdintintiaaamelen 

Leon Livingston Advertis- 


ing Agency . ee 
Wilhelm-Laughlin-Wilson & 
Assoc, ... 

Associated Advertising 
Agency, Inc. 
The Jay H. Maish 
Ivey & Ellington, 
Kirkgasser-Drew 

Agency 
Badger & Browning, Inc. 
Baldwin, Bowers & Strachan, 
Inc. 
Bozell & Jacobs 
Dana Jones Company 
Long Advertising Service 
Flagler Advertising, Inc. 
Allied Advertising Agency 
Lester C. Nielson Co. 
S. Duane Lyon, Inc. 
Lindsey and Company, 
The Shaw Company 
Fred Wittner, Advertising 
Heintz, Pickering & Co., Inc. 


Co. 
Inc. 
Adv. 


Inc 


O. E. Hopfer Industrial Ad- 
vertising 
Sternfield-Godley, Inc 
Watts Advertising Agency 
Lawrence Boles Hicks, Inc 
L. W. Ramsey Company 
Stanley Pflaum Associates 
Walter W. Wiley, Adver- 
tising 


Curt Freiberger Co. 
Botsford, Constantine & 


The Lavenson Bureau 
Foltz-Wessinger, Inc. 

Glee R. Stocker & Asso- 
ciates 

Will, Ine 


Channing L. Bete Co 
FE. T. Howard Company 


Redfield-Johnstone 


Gibbons Advertising Agen- 
cy, Inc 
LD. P. Brother & Co., Ine. 


Cahall Advertising Agency 


Florez, Phillips & Clark 
Merrill J. Woods Co 
Catherine Oglesby Agency 


Kk. W. Swann and Associates 


G. P. Blackiston 
«. E. Hatch, Advertising 
May Advertising Agency 


Von Arx Advertising Agency 


Marvin Winsett Advertising 
Agency 

Franklin Industrial Service 
Co 

Manternach, Ine 

Brooks-Keefe, Adv 

B. M. Ikert 

Frank Japha 

Louis Robert Korn 

Kenneth Lipscomb 
Lucerna Co., Ine 

Henry A. Stephens, Inc 


Henry W. Strotter 

The Hubbell Advertising 
Agency, Inc. 

Bennett-Advertising 

Irving J Rosenbloom 
vertising Agency 

Doremus & Company 

Roland G. E. Ullman Or- 
ganization 


\d- 


Abbott Kimball Co., Inc 
Claude Schaffner Advertis- 
ing Agency 


Raymond ©. Hudson & As- 
sociates 
Walter Scott 
Agency 

Royal and de Guzman 

Aver & Gillett 

Gussow-Kahn Advertising 

G. Willard Meyer & Com- 
pany 

Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc 


Advertising 


Salem N taskin Advertis- 
ing Agency 
A. M. Sneider & Co 


Fashion Advertising Co., Inc 
Cayton, Inc 


Samson Clark and Co 


The Gravenson Co 
Lewis & Gilman 
Picard Advertising Co 


Tracy-Locke Company, In« 
Morse International, In¢ 
Joseph R. Gerber Co 
Davies & McKinney, Indus- 
trial Advertising Agency 
J. M. Haggard Advertising 
Paul Klemptner & Co., Inc 
The Lyon Agency 
Whitbey Associates 


fa a 
ee 
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1946 1945 


n Gilbert Craig, Adver- 















ng 9% 1% 
I ert F. Dennis 9% 
4 7 wv Advertising Agency 9% 
| acher, Van Norden & 
taff 9 13 
te Advertising Co. 9 1 
Rolfe C. Spinning, Inc. 9 9% 
l \William G. Seidenbaum Adv 
ency rv) ) 
T Purse Company 3 
. john A. Wagner, Advertising 9 8 
1 rles M. Gray & Associ- 
tes q 7 
} D. Northrup Co. 9 6 
House of J. Hayden Twiss 9 6 REPORTS 
M igan Coach & Car Ad- ; 
ertising 9 ry 
1 john A. Cairns & Co. 9 2 
‘ Ren Sackheim, Inc. 9 ys CATALOGS 
Q \rgricultural Advertising 
f n Research, Inc ’ 1 
1 Donovan & Thomas } PROPOSALS 
6 Ellington & Company, In¢ 9 
Frederick Seid ) 
General Adv. Agency 9 - 
Herald Advertising Agency 4 
Koehl, Landis & Landan 4 PARTS LISTS 
‘ Harold S. Lappen 4 
Lawe Runkle Co., Adv 4 
Posner Advertising Agency 84 244 
Bresnick and Solomont 8% 2 
The B. D. Iola Co., Inc 84 4 
Broomfield - Podmore, Ad- 
vertising S14 
Sidney K. Lenby R14 SPECIFICATIONS 
Howard Wesson Company 81% 
‘reative Agency Associates s 43 
John Mather Lupton Co s 19 
Thoma & Gill \ 17 
' Karle A. Buckley Or- 
es ganization 8 15 
01% Feist & Lee, In 8 9% T . d TRUCTION 
foetee We Deen Aaoo , ough, hard wearing, goo eae 
- tising 8 6 ° 4 ’ 
| oan looking, inexpensive covers for 
7. Conkey, Inc. 8 6 . 
Hamilton Advertising Agen all the more important types of 
cy, Ine. 8 514 . H 
Devereux and Co., In 8 7 bindings — 3 ring — Swing-O- 
Dove Advertising Co N 2 TRAINING 
Morrison Advertising . . i 
iocnee. One , , Ring—bulletin—post and slide MANDOOOKS 
Mac Donald-Cook Company 8 1 ° 
Newman, Lynde& Associates § —as well as the conventional 
1 Byer & Bowman, Inc 8 R 
: 2 mw - ane, In 8 accordion types. AND covers 
" nin- la 
Ss. T. Seidman & Co 8 ° a 
Gr ion Smith & Co 8 for plastic or other mechani 
ae cal binding. Bestex (artificial MAINTENANCE 
R. S. Wittenberg 8 , MANUALS 
~ reveled a. BS 7% 17. leather), Beaverhide, Kroydon, 
elamed-Hobbs, Inc i% 
E. T. Geddes 71, "Sia 
E. Burton Wyatt & Co 7% ; and other stocks. 
Edward Hamberger Advert ° ° 
ng Co 7%, Samples and quotations promptly given. 
ry Advertising, Inc 7 16 
Fairall & Company 7 11 
k nke-Wilkinson-Schiwetz, 
I ri 11 
Cer eeee §=GBEAVERITE PRODUCTS, INC. 
K Shepard Company 7 9 
am 4 % 33 DE WITT STREET, BEAVER FALLS, NEW YORK 
J & Company 7 8 
R r & Ingram, Ltd 7 » 
Se in & Peters, Inc. 7 41, 
R Timmons, Inc 7 4% 
M iniel-Fisher & Spelman, - 
R in & Messler 7 3 - — —— ae a —eemmaieniia 
H Hurst, Advertising 7 2%, 
I \. Brandenburg Adv 7 
k Kiernan and Co 7 
Mitchell Advertising Agency 7 eove ‘ ° l 
Tain & Patterson, In ‘Tt has been in more or less con- 
I Roos Co. 7 
J J. Rowen 7 + a Ld 
tion ee | stant use since it arrived, ond hos been of 
Wertman, Barton & Goold, _ great value to us both from the standpoint of market analysis and 
( e Homer Martin, Ad- in formulating advertising plans. We are primarily interested in the 
tising i, 10% . . ° : 
| en Svethara, Inc ¢ li, q hardware, electrical specialty and appliance field, and the Market Data 
Houck and Co., Advertising 6% 6 Book contains precisely the information we need.” 
i inan-Thomas Advertis- 
Co 61, 2 
es Jay &Co. 6% —Marion T. Rose 
ur Mittelmark Org 6% 
urch More & Co 6 le Vice Pres. Treasurer 
\ n, Haight & Welch 6 48 Nu-Mode Products Corporation 
~~ pall deste want - River Rouge, Michigan 











(Continued on Page 151) 
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') For the Big Orders” 
from the 
Aviation Industry 


LENTY of big orders in 1947... 
P ses new airports and improve- 
ment of 412 others have been already 
Federal Aid 
program. (An itemized 26 page re- 


approved under the 


port of 1947 proposed airport con- 
struction will be gladly furnished.) 


More airports mean a rapidly grow- 
ing market not only for airport equip- 
ment hangers, lighting equipment, 
fueling systems, pipe, graders, mow- 
ers, rollers, fire-fighting equipment, 


and the like. 


More 


fixed base operators, who buy air- 


airports also mean more 


planes, accessories, supplies, parts, 
shop equipment, paints, lubricants, 


fuel, and similar things 


If your product can be employed 
in building and equipping an air- 
port, or in servicing and handling 
planes, you can keep it before the 
important ground phases of the in- 
dustry at small cost. With ONE pub- 
lication you reach all men who plan 
and operate airports .. . men respon- 
sible for service and handling of civil, 
aircraft. 


commercial and military 


Aim at the big orders through the... 


Guidebook of the Aviation 
industry On-The-Ground 


Aviation 
MIF itoiniitoe 


‘ = 
SL Te 
205 E. 42nd St., New York 17 
A CONOVOR-MAST PUBLICATION 








OBLEMS . 





That Wicked Mailing List 
We have had so many errors and dead 


names in our mailing list currently that 
the president thinks we should give up 
and start over again. Personally, 1 do not 
believe the mailing list is too bad, but we 
do have difficulties when it is necessary 
to place four, five and six men in the 
same company on the list. Are other 
companies maintaining their present mail- 
ing lists or starting over? Any sugges’ 
tions that you can give will be appre- 
ciated 
ADVERTISING MANAGER. 

We generally figure that an indus- 
trial mailing list changes about 20% 
a year. During the war years, un- 
doubtedly the changes were much 
greater, perhaps up to 40% or 50%. 
So if you have done nothing on your 
mailing list for the past five or six 
years, it may be a toss up as to 
whether or not you scrap it and begin 
anew. However, if you have followed 
the policy of most companies and have 
done the best you can with your list, 
it is probably better to urge your 
salesmen to make a complete check on 
their first round of calls and correct 
the list rather than to scrap it, The 
greatest percentage of errors usually 
occurs among the names of those on 
that the 
They may check with 
the purchasing agent but may miss the 


your list salesmen do not 


regularly see. 


chief engineer, maintenance superin- 
tendent and others, Sales management 
must insist upon a complete check of 
these men for less hidden names. We 
say sales management because salesmen 
will usually respond more to an order 
from their immediate boss than from 
a request from the advertising depart- 
ment. 


Catalog Comment 

Will you please look over the enclosed 
catalog and let me have your comment 
or any suggestions for improvement? 

\DVERTISING MANAGER 

We are glad to comment as follows: 

1. We like the informal opening 
letter which gives a friendly personal 
touch to what otherwise would be a 
standard impersonal catalog. 

2. Your general trade information 


gives the standard trade customs of 


By KEITH J. EVANS 


the industry, etc., but it would con- 
tinue the personal friendly idea if you 
began with a welcoming word that 
you have a broad, generous claim 
policy—that whenever problems or 
misunderstandings arise, you consider 
it an occasion for giving additional 
service and making closer friends—but 
that you do, in general, practice the 
industry’s trade customs which are as 
follows . 

3. The illustrations throughout the 
very neat, clean art 
work. The printing is clear and defi- 
nite without smudging which is more 


catalog show 


than can be said of many catalogs of 
this type. Fortunately, there are only 
one or two of the old-fashioned half- 
tones that look gray and fuzzy. 

4. The type is large and clear and 
the information on each 
presented in orderly fashion. 


product is 


§. The cross-index by subject, num- 
ber, and reference to page numbers all 
make for quick reference. 

6. List prices are given as usual 
We suppose each customer. has the 
proper discount sheets. 

There are different 
about catalog preparation. One holds 


many theories 
that you should never give what ap- 
pears absolutely complete in- 
formation because if you do, the cus- 
tomer make a decision for or 
against your product without writing 
you a letter of inquiry so you can call 
and present your case in person. Other 
catalog compilers insist upon adding 
a great deal of general data that will 
make the book “kept” as a reference 
work as well as a catalog. One addi- 
tional step might be taken to thumb 
index your catalog, but as this is slow 
and costly, we would not recommend 
it unless necessary to meet competi- 


to be 


may 


tion. 





Service Literature 


As I am comparatively new witl y 
company, I have made quite a check 
the past advertising effort, and have 
to several conclusions about it. Firs 
seems to me that the advertising has been 
all advertising. That is, most all of the 
money has been spent telling about 


oD 


e Readers are invited to present their advertising and sales management 
problems which will be answered in this department, or direct, if reques' “4. 
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mpany and its products, but little or no 
ney has been spent on service litera- 
re to help the customer use our equip- 
ent and materials. Have you any means 
comparing the value of these two types 
advertising? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 


| TOUGH JOB 
TO LIVE UP TO 


It is not possible to give you a very 

.ccurate answer since the two types 
7 of advertising you mention will differ 
in proportion in almost every com- 
is pany. Certainly, it is necessary for 
you to tell the good news about your 
company and its products so customers 
and prospective customers will know 
hat your story and want to buy your 
products. However, we do know that 





um 
on if you produce literature that is of | 
lies daily value to your prospective cus- | 
al tomers, they will use it more regularly, | 
Laat and automatically come to know you 
the better. 
» as Very frequently, it is practical to 
combine the two. For instance, a good 
the catalog can include an information 
art and data section that will keep the 
af book on the buyer’s or user’s desk. | 
ore If it were necessary to pass quick | 
of judgment, we would say that gener- | 
abe ally service literature of the proper | 
alf- kind is more valuable dollar for dollar | 
than straight advertising literature. 
and 
o Interesting Industrial Letters? 
I am attachin t “1: = : 
im- ay d promotion Aci wa ie Like its readers — some 100,000 decision-making 
“all tegen pect yo | = them. ——— executives — the Chicago Journal of Commerce has a tough job 
q getting a little 
tired of them and wonder if we are not to live up to. Every business morning it does that one job in one 
ail in a rut. Let's hear the worst. ; ’ ‘ 
the 7 SALES PROMOTION MANAGER. great area as the only daily source of complete business 
am a oy with your news keyed to the Central West. Management 
wi . you have worked 


over them so many times that you are men rely on it. So do smart advertisers 
tired of them, but you must remember 
that your customers are busy with 
other things and, of course, do not 
remember. 


olds 


ap- seeking management response. 


If one would hunt for trouble, we 





all might comment that one or two of tant WVournal of Commerce 
na your letters are a little stiff. You ; - © . 
ing could get a bit more of the “we” and The source of daily business news in the nation’s greatest industrial area 


“you” idea in them, perhaps closing 
ae with—“I would personnally be very ———— 
1dj- much interested in hearing from you” | 
i —or similar. Some letter writers work | 
low tor trick beginnings which are better 66 We have found the Market Data 
used in the consumer field. Industrial 

advertising letters are better when they | 
seem to be a natural part of company advertising schedules. We are especially pleased with the compact | 


will 








end Book extremely useful both in studying markets and in making up 





correspondence, For instance, if you 


‘- ee ; format and the consolidation of all the vital statistics concerning the 
begin—“Referring to my letter of 


December 10”—the average executive various magazines. It is a very great assistance to a space buyer to 
4 Pepe likely oo = oe be able to find all the information necessary in one volume.” 
of his routine business correspondence | 
e ° 
a then h 
ie | n perhaps read it all even | _s. M. SCHUSTER 
. though it develops to be a sales pro- 


Britt EquirpMENT COMPANY 


motion letter. 


[he only good new or trick idea | New YorK | 
| 











a that we have seen recently which 
nell might not be approved by all is the | 
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88,403 


Industrial 
Circulation 


Certified by 


Main & Company 


Certified Public Accountants 
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Audit 
Accountants, of Philadelphia, dated January 28, 1947, certifies the 
average monthly circulation of INDUSTRIAL MAINTENANCE 
to be 88.403. 


A Circulation by Main & Company, Certified Public 


1947, issue of 
INDUSTRIAL 


circulation 


According to figures published in the January 15, 
STANDARD RATE & DATA, this proves 
MAINTENANCE delivers 29,969 MORE industrial 


than is reported for the nearest competitive paper. 


Cost per thousand readers for a 1/9 page space in INDUSTRIAL 
MAINTENANCE is $1.64 per thousand as compared with $1.93 


and $2.05 per thousand cost for the two other leading papers. 


No advertisement is “buried” in INDUSTRIAL MAINTENANCE. 
The smaller number of pages (24) gives each advertiser a greater 
share of the reader’s time. This advantage, combined with the 
blanket coverage of EVERY INDUSTRY in EVERY SECTION 
of the Country, enables small advertising budgets to produce 
BIG results. 


Send for your copy of the INDUS- 
TRIAL MAINTENANCE audit. It 
will prove you can cover ALL of 
industry at one low cost 


Industrial Maintenance 


3623-27 Filbert St. Phila. 4, Pa. 





| letter by a publisher to his advertisers 

| The letter in the beginning purports t: 

| be a questionnaire and then after yo. 

answer the questions, copy goes on t 

show how their November issue com 

| bines all the six points for which yo 
have supposedly voted. We quote 
part of this letter: 

“You have seen your ads click—y 
know what makes them pull. On tl 
strength of this, I would like to ask 
question. In your opinion, which of th 
following factors has the greatest infl 
ence on the success of a good advertise 


ment in a business paper: 
[] 1. Position in the magazine. 
[] 2. Timeliness of magazine's edit: 
ial content. 
(1) 3. Long reference life of magazin: 
C) 4. Circulation. 
[] 5. Plant coverage. 
C) 6. Advertising rate. 
Let me have your reactions to these six 
points. Simply check and return this let 


ter in the attached stamped envelope. 
November Issue Combines 
All Six Points 


This is true. All of these factors will 
influence your ad in the November issue 
Eight separate editorial sections give you 
a wide range of good advertising posi- 
tions-——see below. (Three more para- 
graphs follow.) 


Looking Ahead 


Our advertising appropriation for 1947 
is very much greater than for the past 
year. However, I find that it is taking 
everyone in the department much 
longer to get paper, printing, art and even 
information from the various operating 
departments that I no longer have time 
to look ahead and plan for the future. 
Frankly, I never have had much time for 
thinking and planning, but now we seem 
actually to be behind. Is this a genera 
condition or am I slipping? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 


sO 


Yours is a question that is being 
repeated over and over again in all 
advertising circles, It is taking more 
time to get work done and it is costing 
more money. In trying to make the 
budget cover the job to be done, ad- 
vertising men are working over-time 
trying to find short cuts and more 
economical methods, In the case of 
many advertising departments, many 





good practical economies are being 








“IT couldn’t keep house without the 
Market Data Book. | use it more than any other 


source of information. On two special occasions | actually placed 
contracts with publications advertising in your book who were not 
contacting me. | cannot imagine how an industrial advertising man- 
ager could do without the combination of Industrial Marketing and 
The Market Data Book. My book is generally about worn out by the 
time a new edition is available.” 
—W. W. French 

Director of Sales Promotion 

Dodge Manufacturing Corporation 

Mishawaka, Indiana 


developed. 

On the other hand, advertising is 
costing more, all suppliers are busier 
than ever and it will also be necessary 
for your staff to work faster or 4 
larger staff will be required. It might 
be argued that this condition is quite 


temporary, and that you should not 
try to increase your office group at 
once. Perhaps you can shift some of 
the load to your advertising agency. 
If the pressure continues, we would 
urge you to add to your department 
lest you slip behind. An advertis:»g 
department without the leadership of 
an advertising manager who has t r 

¢ 


| to keep in touch with the forw 
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inking of his own production and 

les departments and the changing 

terests and buying habits of his 
customers and prospective customers, 

slipping and should take action to 
correct the situation at once. 


How Many Addresses? 


We have a number of plants, ware- 

ises, and district sales offices. The ques- 
yn is continually being raised as to which 
f these should be included in our adver- 
sements. The question of including tele- 
phone numbers is also to be determined. 
Will you please let us have your recom- 
mendations? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 


It is not generally necessary to in- 
clude plant locations unless you also 
have sales offices at these points, Basi- 
cally, you should use the address or 
addresses to which you wish your in- 
quiries and orders to be sent. Some 
believe it is best to include only the 
home office so that all inquiries and 
orders will come to this one point for 
checking and transmission to the 
proper district sales office. However, 
we believe it is best to give a reasonable 
number of addresses well placed 
throughout the country if you are 
doing a national business. This makes 
the customer feel that you are closer 
to him. If a customer is in the East 
and you are in the far West, he is less 
likely to send you an inquiry than if 
you also have an Eastern address. In 
general, we would omit telephone 
numbers unless plenty of space is 
available. On the other hand, when 
preparing localized ads for limited 
territories and only one name and 
address is necessary, it is usually desir- 
able to include telephone number or 
numbers. 


CONTINUED FROM Pace 45 | 


‘Young Employe News’ 


lepartment are called upon to han- 
dle range from the technical fea- 
ures of a complicated heat trans- 
ter unit to the simple conversation 
it, “How soon will we get that 
ad of brass?” 


[his pictures the work done by each 


employe, tells of some of his prob- 


lems, and shows the importance of 
work done by all employes in re- 
mship to the final product. 
Informing him of industrial de- 
bments within the company. 


1OOL DAYS, SCHOOL DAYS 
Readin’, and ’ritin’, and ’rith- 
etic’ — and a host of other sub- 
cts are taught at the Henry 
litchell junior high school in Ra- 
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Key to 


CANAD A’ 
Industrial Markets 


“Worth to the reader” is the best yardstick of a publication’s 


worth to the advertiser . . 


experience. 


. which brings us to a recent editorial 


The chief engineer of a large institution wrote CIEN asking 
if we could trace the manufacturer of certain equipment he 
needed; which we were gladly able to do. 


His acknowledgment included this: 


“Latter part of last year we made a similar request regarding 


other equipment. 


We were unable to trace the manufacturers, 


and it had been recommended that we scrap the entire 
system and purchase a new outfit, which would have entailed 
the spending of a large amount of money and a complete 
dislocation of services supplied to the patients. An appeal to 
you brought results that were most satisfactory.” 


This type of CIEN reader service reflects the 


value of its 


printed page, which month after month gives factual informa- 
tion on new and improved industrial equipment and supplies 
to Plant and Factory Superintendents and Managers, Chief 
Engineers, Purchasing Agents and Heads of Production all 
through Canadian industry. 


Where they look for this information is the place for your sales message. 
In Canada its CANADIAN INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS. 


Largest Canadian industrial circulation. 


CCAB. Representatives in 


fourteen United States cities. 











MAYWOOD, ILL. 










1947 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ONSTRUCTION 


IMinois Indiana Ohio Public Work 


( For Detciled | 

Reference Doro | CANADIAN INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS 

THE MARKET 

DATA BOOK A “National Business’ PUBLICATION 

Business 
Publicotions 7 Head Office: GARDENVALE, QUE., CANADA 
MONTREAL . TORONTO . VANCOUVER . NEW YORK . CHICAGO LOS ANGELES . SAN 
| FRANCISCO . WESTERN SPRINGS, ILL. . ATLANTA, GA. . GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. DETROIT 


CLEVELAND, O. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


ROUND 100K APPROACH 


The engineers, contractors and public works officials 
responsible for distributing public works funds in Llli- 
nois—Indiana—Ohio will spend $850,000,000 during 
1947. The ground floor approach to this market is 
through the advertising 
pages of Construction Di- 
gest .. news magazine of 
the construction industry 
with 8,000 readers who 
make buying decisions in 
this important market. 
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As Sure As Shootin’ 


Your Business 
ls Our Business 


...- because We Make It So! 


Your business, Mr. Industrial Advertiser, is to sell your company’s 
products by the most productive method possible. Right! Well, 
sir, that's where we come in, because here in Oklahoma, Eastern 
Missouri, Arkansas, Western Tennessee, Mississippi and Louisiana 
we make it our business to produce our publication—-CONSTRUC. 
TION NEWS MONTHLY—in such a way that your advertising 
is certain to be read, because the editorial content is written 
for and directed to readers who are the buyers, or influence the 
buying, of your products. 


In each issue of CONSTRUCTION NEWS MONTHLY ... as 
an added measure to assure that your message has full oppor- 
tunity of reaching the reader . .. there appears page after 


page of up-to-the-minute pictures of construction machinery in 
operation on current construction projects throughout the area. 
Pictures that are alive with action. Pictures that tell a complete 
story and are of definite interest to the reader. 


Yes, sir, Mr. Industrial Advertiser, as sure as shootin’, your 
business is our business, because we make it so. Would you 
like to hear more? 


First in Current Construction News, in Advertising, in Circulation, in the 
Lower Mississippi Valley. 











CONSTRUCTION 













NEWS MONTELY 


Reporting 


CONSTRUCTION acriviriEs|_ «= | —_ 
In Oklehome, Missouri, Arkenses, 


Tennessee, Mississippi end Louisiene oA 


LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 















This Emblem 


identifies Advertising Publications, Inc., the largest publishing 
house serving the entire advertising and marketing field. Through 
its related, yet sharply defined publications, every factor in the 
marketing, advertising and merchandising phases of business 


may be reached. 
ADVERTISING AGE 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
THE MARKET DATA BOOK 























cine. This most modern of all R.- 
cine junior highs was built just | 
fore the start of the war, and is 
cated in the Southwest section of 
the city. 

Many now employed at YR¢ 
are familiar with this school—both 
as their Alma Mater, and as the 
spot where more than one basket- 
ball game was fought to a some- 
times victorious conclusion, 


Heating in the Mitchell school 
takes advantage of the efficiency 
of “Streamaire” Convectors by 
Young. These units were installed 
in the building when it was built, 
and have provided even heat for 
the pupils as they diligently coil 
over their books learning readin’, 
‘ritin’, and ’rithmetic’. 





A story of this type describes the end 
use of products showing the import- 
ance of good workmanship, it brings 
the installation story close home, and 
gives the employe opportunity to take 


pride in his work, 


4. Acquainting him with all per- 


sonnel. 


The Legion Convention left its 
mark on YRC. Major example was 
that of Bill Walton, sales depart- 
ment. Bill was drafted (or did he 
say he volunteered) for M. P. duty 
during the 242 hour parade that 
climaxed the victory convention. 
Bill’s station was in front of the 
reviewing stand on Monument 
Square. His duty was to keep 
spectators from in front of the 
judges. His success was attested 
to by one YRC employe in these 
words: “He was jumping up and 


down like a chicken with its head 


cut off.” Bill’s comment, “My 


feet hurt.” 
This type story brings interesti 


ng 


facts and acts of one employe to the 
other, and at the same time helps 


each employe about whom a story 
written feel that he is considered 


is 


as 


a person, rather than a clock-number 


that can turn out a specified amou 
of work in a specific time. 
§. Anticipating grievances by : 


nt 


XY- 


amining the causes for them and by 


explaining a company policy or pr 
gram fairly and fully so that 
grievance will not arise. 

DON’T FORGET YOUR BAD¢ 


“The war is over, and with 


many of the security regulatio: 


that had to be rigidly enforced | 
the protection of both lives 

property. Not past, however. 
the necessity of providing ide: 


fication to gain admittance int 
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industrial plants. Accordingly, we 
ire forced to require each employe 
to show identification to the guard 
before gaining admission to Young 
Radiator. Those who do not show 
badges will have to obtain a pass 
from the employment office before 
being admitted to work,” is the 
statement issued by D. P. Munro, 
director of personnel and industrial 
relations. 


The reasons given for this re-emphasis 
are: To see that unauthorized persons 
do not enter the plant; to protect 
employes from interruptions by visi- 
tors. 

6. Seek to maintain a fair editorial 
balance between the employer and the 
employe, in the realization that each 
has a stake in the company’s welfare. 

In this case a “Story Register” was 
set up so that the percentage of differ- 
ent types of stories could be followed 
and used. The balance to be used 
is as follows: 


Cartoons 5 & 
Company Copy 162% 
Editorials 10 % 
Education 6 %& 
Personals 20 % 
Photographs 20 % 
Product Stories 1244% 
Sports 10 %&% 


7. Create a spirit of neighborli- 
ness and friendliness between em- 
ployes. 

This is met in much the same way 
as in Number 4. Short bits of news 
are carried about each employe. Ex- 
amples are: 

John Charles Schulien was born 

at St. Mary’s Hospital Aug. 8, 

1946. He weighed 7 pounds, 6 

ounces. His father, Matt Schulien, 

is employed here in the purchasing 
department. Mrs. Schulien is the 
former Edith Crangle who was 
employed as Mr. Young’s secretary. 

Johnny Bergsma really got a 

dunking of a dunking during a 

cent storm. He and some buddies 

ere on Root River on a raft dur- 

g the rain, when it overturned. 

brother, they must have been 


irsty. 
These goals are not guaranteed as a 
cure-all, but Young Radiator Com- 
p has found that they are a help 


In carrying management’s message to 
eI loves. 


Burroughs Expands Ad Program 
rroughs Adding Machine Company, 


De-voit, will inaugurate an expanded ad- 
verising campaign early this spring to 
bac\ up its postwar product development 
an merchandising program. 

il pages in two and four colors will 
be used in Collier's, Fortune, Newsweek, 


Th. Saturday Evening Post and Time. 
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22,188 PRESIDENTS 
TOTAL: 72,583 
DUN’S REVIEW 

















>> = 
INDUSTRIAL and MANUFACTURING CONCERNS with 
Buyers Register 


A directory serving the Industrial and Manufacturing field for over forty years. 
Many advertisers in the current issue have placed representation in Buyers 
Register every month for over twenty years, some starting as far back as 1909. 
Buyers Register also contains an editorial section replete with information on 
latest developments and improvements in the industrial field. 


226 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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YEAR 
"ROUND 
PROFITS 





Tell your story to meat packers and you 


reach an industry that does an $8,000,- 


000,000 year ‘round business that 


produces '/; of the total volume of all 
foods that buys huge amounts of 


your products or services that’s 


nation-wide with enormous buying power 


per plant. 
Tell your story to this great market 
through The National Provisioner and 


profits are yours on a silver platter. This 
magazine is the proved leader in reader- 
ship, coverage and usefulness to meat 
packers. An impartial Ross-Federal sur- 
vey disclosed these facts: 

73.7% more regular readers than pub- 
No. 2, 


. 90.3% coverage of buying executives, 


lication which is distributed free 


73% of the packers voted The Provisioner 


“most useful” in the conduct of their 


businesses . . . 67.4% recommended The 


Provisioner as the advertising medium to 


use for selling this industry (only 8.4% 


mentioned No. 2). 
Write for the new 1947 Mark- 
et Data Folder and latest Field 
Survey showing modernization 
and equipment purchases 


@D 
: planned by 566 plants. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


and ANNUAL MEAT PACKERS GUIDE 


The Perfect Combination 


407 South Dearborn St., Chicago 5 


New York 22 — 740 Lexington Avenue 
Los Angeles and San Francisco — Duncan A. Scott 


IHlinois 


IMPORTANT PUBLICATION 
FIELD SINCE 1891 


MOST 
IN THE FOOD 
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INDUSTRIAL SHOWS 





Apr. 7-10. National Association of 
Corrosion Engineers, Palmer House, Chi- 
cago. 

Apr. 8-10. National Catholic Educa- 


tional Association, Armory, Boston. 

Apr. 8-11. Sixteenth American Man- 
agement Association Packaging Exposi- 
tion, Convention Hall, Philadephia. 

Apr. 14-15. Industrial Accident Pre- 
vention Associations (Convention and Ex- 
hibition of Industrial Safeguarding), Royal 
York Hotel, Toronto. 

Apr. 14-17. Southern Machinery and 
Metals Exposition, Municipal Auditorium, 
Atlanta. 

Apr. 21-23. Canadian Restaurant As- 
sociation Convention and Exhibit, Royal 
York Hotel, Toronto. 

Apr. 21-25. National Sanitary Supply 
Association, Morrison Hotel, Chicago. 

Apr. 28-May 1. American Foundry- 
mens Association, Book-Cadillac and 
Statler Hotels, Detroit. 

Apr. 28-May 2. American College of 
Physicians, Palmer House, Chicago. 

Apr. 29-May 1. Industrial Packaging 
and Materials Handling Exposition, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago. 

Apr. 30-May 2. New England Hotel 
and Restaurant Show, Hotel Statler, Bos- 
ton. 

Apr. or May (Tentative). 
Aircraft Show, Los Angeles. 

May (Date not set). All Southern Hotel 
and Restaurant Exposition, City Auditor- 
ium, Atlanta 

May (Tentative). Detroit Builders 
Show, Convention Hall, Detroit. 

May 5-8. Midwest Safety Conference, 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago. 

May 4-11. National 
tion, Coliseum, Chicago. 

May 6-8. Petroleum Industry Electrical 
Association Conference, Rice Hotel, Hous- 
ton. Tex 

May 6-10. National Plastics Exposition, 
Coliseum, Chicago. 

May 9-18. St. Louis Air Fair of 1947, 
St. Louis Arena, St. Louis. 

May 11-16. Radio Parts and Electronic 
Equipment Show, Chicago. 

May 12-15. American Mining Con- 
gress (Coal Convention and Exposition), 
Cleveland Public Auditorium, Cleveland. 

May 12-17. National Marine Exposi- 
tion, Civic Auditorium, San Francisco. 

May 16-18. Laundry and Cleaners Al- 
lied Trades Association (Educational 
Clinic), Mechanics Hall, Boston. 


National 


Plastics Exposi- 


May 22-31. Mid-America Exposition, 
Public Auditorium, Cleveland. 
May 25-28. National Office Manage- 


ment Association, Cincinnati. 
May 25-29. National Confectioners’ 
Exposition, Hotel Stevens, Chicago. 
June 2-4. National Association of Pur- 


chasing Agents, Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York. 
June 2-6. Association of Operative 


Millers, Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis. 
June 8-11 (Tentative). Chemical In- 
stitute of Canada Exhibit, Banff, Alberta, 
Canada 
June 9-13. American Medical Associa- 
tion (Technical and Scientific Exposition), 
Atlantic City Auditorium, Atlantic City. 
June 15-19. Catholic Hospital Associa- 


AND EXHIBITS 


and Canada, 


United States 
Mechanics Hall, Boston. 

June 15-Sept. 15 (Tentative). World's 
Industrial Fair (First Opening), Million 


tion of 


Dollar Pier, Atlantic City. 


June 16-19. National Association of 
Cost Accountants, Palmer House, Chi 
cago. 

June 23-26. National Association of 


Building Owners and Managers, Hotel 
Statler, Boston. 

June 23-27. Industrial Finishing Expo- 
sition, Convention Hall, Detroit. 

June 23-28. Railway Supply Manufac- 
turers Association, Atlantic City. 

June 29-July 5. American Library As 
sociation, Auditorium, San Francisco. 

July 21-25. American Water Works 
Association and Federation of Sewage 
Works Association, Civic Auditorium, 
San Francisco. 

Aug., Ist week. Automobile Accessories 
Exposition, Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 

Aug. 22-Sept. 6. Canadian National 
Exhibition, Toronto. 

Aug. 25-28. National Association 
Power Engineers, Hotel Statler, Bosto: 

Aug. 25-Sept. 1. Pacific National 
hibition, Vancouver, B. C., Canada. 

Sept. 7-10. National Industrial Stores 
Association Convention and Merchandise 
Exhibit, Hotel Netherland Plaza, Cinci: 
nati. 

Sept. 8-12. Second National Instrument 


Ex: 


Conference and Exhibit, Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago. 
Sept. 15-19. New England Water 


Works Association, Hotel Statler, Boston. 
Sept. 15-19. Track Supply Association, 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 


Sept. 29-Oct. 4. National Business 
Show, Grand Central Palace, New York. 
Sept. or Oct. National Hardware 


Show, Grand Central Palace, New York. 
Oct. 6-9. Association of School Busi- 
ness Officials, Municipal Auditorium, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
Oct. 12-17. Brewing Equipment and 
Materials Exposition, Cleveland 


Oct. 14-17. International Brewing In’ 
dustries Exposition, Public Auditorium, 
Cleveland. 

Oct. 21-25. Pacific Chemical Exposi- 
tion, Civic Auditorium, San Francisco 

Oct. 23-25. Direct Mail Advertising 
Association Convention and Exhibit, 


Hotel Carter, Cleveland 
Nov. 2-5. American Institute of I 
dering, Auditorium, Atlantic City. 


Nov. 3-7. Second International | 
ing Exposition and Conference, Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago. 

Nov. 17-21. American Bottlers of Uar 


bonated Beverages Exposition, P 
Auditorium, Atlantic City. 

Nov. 29-Dec. 7. National Farm Show, 
Coliseum, Chicago. 

Dec. 1-6. Chemical Industries Expos’ 
tion, Grand Central Palace, New Yor 


Offset Printer Changes Name 


C. M. & H. Offset Printing Com; 
Chicago, has changed its name to ‘ 
tone Company. Vernon K. Evans, di! 
of the company since its establish: 
continues to head the organization. 
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Export Agency Tabulation 


1946 1945 


Service Engraving Co... 6 16 
Riade Printing & Paper Co. 6 13 
Murray Breese Associates, 

Inc , 6 12 
trvan & Bryan, Advertis- 

ng 6 11% 
Chambers & Wiswell, Inc 6 11 

ed W. Mellis, Advertising 6 11 
Corey Snow, In 6 11 
Kennedy & Company 6 10% 
Bell & Davidson t 9 
Reincke, Meyer & Finn, Inc 6 8 
The Ad-Craftsmen ti 6 
Neal Reed Andrews Adver- 

tising, Inc. 6 6 

n S. Barrows, Advertis- 

ng ' 6 6 
\drian Bauer Advertising 

\gency 6 6 
Albert Evans, Advertising 6 6 
L. W. Frolich & Co 6 6 
H. M. Klingensmith Co 6 iH 
john O. Powers Co. 6 6 
Spitz & Webb, Advertising 6 6 
T. N. Thompson, Advertis- 

ing : 6 6 
Stuart Co 6 
Williams & Saylor, Inc 6 
Moselle & Eisen Advertising 

(gency 6 11, 
De Koven Advertising 

\gency 6 1 
Campbell-Sanford Advertis- 

ing Company 6 3 
Wilber O. Richards 6 3 
Aniol & Auld, Advertising 6 2 
Willard G. Golovin Co. t 9 
The Phil Gordon Agency 6 2 
Charles Oswald 6 144 
Hillman-Shane-Breyer 6 1 
Cc. N. Mullican Company 6 1 
I. G. Proctor. Co., Ine ti 1 
William D. Andes Design & 

\dvertising 6 
Applegate Advertising 

\gency . t 
Seymour Blum Advertising t 
Daniel E. Brown f 
Clark Associates, Inc b 
Crofton Advertising Agency t 
R. L. Douglas & Associates 6 
Jack Finch, Advertising 6 
Forward Advertising Agency 6 
Joseph B. Franklin Asso- 

ciates 6 
J M Hi« ke rson, Inc b 
The Albert P. Hill Company, 

Im 6 
The Kle ppner Company 6 
Harol Labow 6 
Maurice C. Lodge t 
L. G. Maison & Co r 
H. Marshall Adv. Co 6 
Emerson M. Mook 6 
cdward Owen & Co 6 
Don Proctor-Advertising ( 
Philip IT. Ross Company t 
Spooner & Kriegel 6 
Tatham-Laird, Inc 8 
Me rill Symonds Advertising 514 8 
I n R. Abramson Adver- x 

ing 514 $1, 
Er Reinhardt Advertising 5 i 

\gency 14 14 
Harry Serwer i, a 
T Bernstein Associates.... 54 
Robert B. Grady 514 
L wood-Shackleford Co 514 
I Conner Co + 16 
D ynd-Seidman Company in) 12 
\ ey Moore & Wallace, 

19 
Peterson & Kempner, Inc 5 q 
John B. Fairbairn Adver- 
ing 5 7 
J n Gross Advertising 

ency . — = 5 6 
~ ries Edson Rose Co. 5 6 
-d Bohnett Company .. 5 { 
iandising Advertisers 5 314 

nner Advertisers 5 3 

R. H. Young & Associates 5 cl, 

Kram 5 114 
I Goldman & Company 5 ty 
\ indo, Stansbury & Ashe 5 


-Werner, Inc 5 


De Laval Turbine Appoints Three 


_ e Laval Steam Turbine Company, 
Iivaton, N. J., announces the appoint- 
ment of Harry Engvall, Hans Gartmann 
an Harold V. Rasmussen to chief engi- 
of the helical gear department, chief 
é weer of the centrifugal pump and 
¢ ressor department, and chief engi- 
f of the turbine department, respec- 
e 









Were Busy Purrinc THE 
1947-48 CATALOGUE TOGETHER 








DON'T let the ‘47-48 PAPER AND 
PULP MILL CATALOGUE and Engineer- 
ing Handbook go to press without your 
catalogue data included! 

Be there with facts about your product 
when they are needed. 


Reach the right men, who buy and speci- THIS is your customers pre- 
fy in ALL the paper and pulp mills all ferred method of cataloguing— 
year long. the basic source book on equip- 
Back up your monthly merchandis- jent chemicals and supplies 


ing in trade publications, direct mail, 
etc., with ade- 
quate cataloguing 
in the one-volume _ year by firms that supply and 
buying guide of KNOW this important market. 
the industry! 


for the paper and pulp mill in- 
dustry. It is used year after 


DBLICATIONS, INC. 


SS EAST VAN BUREN STREET, CHICAGO. S ILL 


STRAIGHT TO THE BUYER 


— xe — oe 2 
PR SL , : a ee wi a 








Edited and published specifically for the men who control e 
the buying of construction material and equipment, 
CONSTRUCTIONEER is the only newsmagazine of the ¥ 
industry which concentrates on the important Pennsylvania, 

New Jersey, Maryland and Delaware area. CONSTRUC- 
TIONEER is the single-media approach to this important market, 
carrying your sales message straight to the contractors, engineers 

and public works officials in these five vital states. 









Third and Reily Streets, Harrisburg, Penna 
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THE First 
MAGAZINE 
OF WELDING 


FIRST IN... 
YEARS OF SERVICE 


FIRST IN... 
PAID CIRCULATION 


FIRST IN... 
EDITORIAL COVERAGE 


FIRST IN... 
NUMBER OF ADVERTISERS 


FIRST iN... 
VOLUME OF ADVERTISING 


FIRST IN... 
RESULTS! 


The Welding Engineer is the 
only A.B.C.—A.B.P. publication 
serving the welding industry 


WRITE FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


mm WELDING [/NGINEER 


Executive and Sales Offices 
330 West 42nd Street © New York 18, N. Y 


Editorial and Production Offices 
520 North Michigan Ave. e Chicago 11, Ill. 


Also Publishers of 
THE WELDING ENCYCLOPEDIA 
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Books 


for Marketing Men 








CYCLES—-THE SCIENCE OF PREDICTION 
By Edward R. Dewey and 
Edwin F. Dakin 


Published 1947. by Henry Holt & Co., 
257 Fourth Ave.. New York 10. 
Price: $3. 

Intriguing to the executive who 
must make business plans and deci- 
sions, but dangerous for the reader 
who lacks statistical education, this 
book will probably attract consider- 
able attention in coming months. 

“Cycles” is essentially an over- 
simplified popular approach to what 
the statisticians term “time series an- 
alysis.” 

Mr. Dewey is director of the Foun- 
dation for the Study of Cycles, River- 
side, Conn., a “non-profit” corpora- 
tion organized to “foster, promote, 
carry on, and conduct scientific re- 
search.” 

Mr. Dakin is a publicity writer, 
formerly associated with such public 
relations companies as Hill & Knowl- 
ton, New York, and Ivy Lee & T. J. 
Ross. He writes about complex eco- 
nomic phenomena with disarming 
clarity and simplicity that leads the 
casual reader to accept as fact many 
ideas which economists and statisti- 
cians have advanced only as tentative 
hypotheses for further study. 

Employing a series of ratio charts of 
economic data, the authors propose: 

1. That many basic industries 
are approaching their maturity, and 
are facing a declining rate of 

growth if not a decline in volume. 

2. That the 


available 


preponderance of 
economic data over a 
period of years tends to reveal: 

A. A 54-year rhythm in whole- 
sale prices and industrial innova- 
tions, 

B. A 9-year rhythm in whole- 
sale prices, security prices, pig iron 
production, and industrial activity. 

CWA 


curity 


3!4-year rhythm in se- 
prices and in business ac- 
tivity, wholesale and retail. 


D. An 


estate activity, and in related in- 


18-year rhythm in real 


dustrial enterprise. 


By a process of mathematical synthesis 
the authors attempt, with some de- 
gree of success, to explain many of the 
ups and downs of business, including 
the major depression of the thirties, as 
a coincidence of these various rhythms. 


3. That the best explanation of 
economic cycles lies in solar phe 
nomena, which affect weather, agri- 
culture, animals and human beings 
either directly or indirectly. 

4. That the fundamental rhythms 
and combinations of them go on, in- 
exorably affecting the life and econ- 
omy of man, who ishopelessly trapped 
by circumstances beyond his control. 


After an impressive presentation of 
these theories, the authors offer the 
following near-term forecast: 


The data we have for rhythms, with 
so many declining in concert aiter 
1947, do undeniably suggest a difficult 
period of adjustment for the short 
term future. There is no reason, as 
we have seen, to assume that the 
rhythms will act differently just be- 
cause political government, instead of 
the business man, now dominates the 
American economy. There is equally 
no reason to assume that government 
planning by government administra 
tors will prevent rhythmic depression, 
any more than planning by bankers 
and business men can. 

Our knowledge, however limited, is 
at least adequate to suggest that Amer- 
ican business should not indulge in 
optimism on this score, and should 
prepare for distinctly lean eco 
nomic pickings in the postwar decade 
Even businesses that see every ‘rea’ 
son’ to expect a boom should be sur 
of sound grounds for their optimism 
Countless numbers of American busi 
nesses do have rhythms of their own 
which seem more or less independent 
of the dominant economic rhythms of 
the nation. There are many businesses 
on record, for instance, that made their 
highs in 1930, and some even in 1931 
Similarly, the presidents of large and 
successful corporations have _ been 
heard to say privately that depressions 
were periods in which their companies 
had made the greatest relative gains 
The depression problem for busi! 
management is often only a problem 
of being prepared. ... 

The same rhythms that suggest cau’ 
tion in planning for the late forties 
also foreshadow various new oppo! 
tunities opening up in the fifties, 
kind such as our nation’s youth 
hopefully anticipate. 


“Cycles” will probably perform a u 
ful service in stimulating business men 
to think in terms of a dynamic, rather 
than a static economy, and in ar 


¥ 


- 


ing interest in statistical analysis of 
market Because of the 
popular approach, however, the book 
must be read with great care, with 
judgment suspended until there 1s 
more positive confirmation of the \ 
ous theories propounded.—Hat B 
NETT. 


potentials. 
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A Changing World 


electrical appliances and many other 
lines formerly in relatively limited 
demand. 


Widespread Examples 

There are many indications of a 
world trend toward industrial ex- 
pansion, if not self-sufficiency. Spe- 
cific examples are Turkey’s “Five 
Year Industrial Plan,” already men- 
tioned; Chile’s Corporacion de Fo- 
mento de la Produccion; the “Six 
Year Plan” in Mexico; the activities 
of the Institute of Industrial Devel- 
opment, created by the Colombian 
government in 1940; the Minerals 
Development Act, in Eire; the crea- 
tion of the Secretariat of Industry 
and Commerce by decree of the 
Argentine government in 1944; the 
bill for industrial planning and 
development in Portugal; the far- 
reaching industrial development ac- 
tivities of the Brazilian government 
and the several “Five Year Plans” in 
Russia, 


Develop Cement Industries 


To cite a typical example, cement 
was an important item of South 
American trade only a few years ago. 
Now, various Latin American coun- 
tries are producing much or all the 
cement needed. In Colombia the na- 
tional cement industry has an annual 
output of over 200,000 metric tons. 
In Peru, under the Cia Peruana de 
Cemento Portland, production now 
totals 200,000 tons, compared with 
50,000 tons a year only a decade ago. 
In Argentina, where 30 years ago 
98% of the cement used was im- 
large cement 
plants produce 100% of the nation’s 
requirements. Tires are another ob- 
vious item, with branch factories and 
subsidiaries of American companies 


ported, now the 11 


functioning in various countries. 
Likewise, the growth in the size and 
number of textile factories in India, 
Brazil and a dozen other countries 

important in both the prewar 
In fact, both 


India and Brazil as well as Argentina 


ind wartime periods. 


substantial exporters of textiles. 


— 


itish Dominions 


or some years there has been a 
ked increase in the industrial ca- 
ity of New Zealand. The value of 
istrial production in New Zealand 
ased §0% in the five years fol- 
ng the 1938-39 fiscal year. In 
Union of South Africa, under 


fostering care of the Industrial 


First, ask yourself these questions: 
Will the format of this magazine be 
pleasing? Will the pages be well 
printed with easy-to-read type? Will 
the engravings show up to advan- 
tage? Will I get a distinct impression 
that the publisher went to some 


WESTERN 






WAIT ... «+ \ 


OPEN IT YET ! 


effort to please me, a reader? 

If you can answer these questions 
in the affirmative, then it might well 
be that you’re reading a WNU pub- 
lication. For this is the kind we 
print—have been printing, as a mat- 
ter of record, for years and years. 


PUBLICATION 


ANDOVER 1830 


Gi) NEWSPAPER 


UNION 210 SOUTH DESPLAINES ST., CHICAGO 6 


FROM COPY TO MAIL 


BAG—AILL 


UNDER ONE 




















@ Read by more coal 
merchants—m ore_ coal 
sales executives in the 
coal industry than any 
other coal publication. 


CHICAGO 
Manhattan Bldg. 


NEW YORK 
Whitehall Bldg. 





For over 60 years the leading 
journal of the coal industry 











INDUSTRIAL AND MARINE 
SALES EXECUTIVE 


Large manufacturer in Michigan offers 
splendid opportunity for well qualified 
supervisory executive in Industrial and 
Marine Sales Department. A _ college 
degree in Mechanical Engineering help- 
ful. Equivalent mechanical background 
considéred. Age 35-45. Salary $6,000 
up. Knowledge of internal combustion 
engines and their use as industrial and 
marine power essential. An excellent 
past record as a Sales Executive ab- 
solutely necessary. Furnish complete 
details in letter, REPLY TO BOX 385. 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
100 E. OHIO ST 
Chicago 11, Ill 
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WHAT’S GOING ON? 


@ Manufacturers and their advertising 
agencies are using this inexpensive 
clipping service for collecting editorial 
publicity, for making research and 
market studies, for maintaining com- 
petitive advertising files and for de- 
veloping sales prospects on certain 
types of products and services. 

New Booklet No. 10 “How Business Uses 

Clippings” tells the whole story 


BACON’S CLIPPING BUREAU 


BUSINESS FARM GENERAL 
PAPERS * PAPERS MAGAZINES 


Chicago 4 


314 So. Federal S# 
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hard usage 


SPECIFY SWING-O-RING 
LOOSE -LEAF 










The large number of closely 
spaced rings used in the 


Swing-O-Ring loose-leaf bind- 

er hold the pages so securely 

that lighter weight paper can 
AA: used without danger of | 


tearing out under hard usage 






TEST SWING-O-RING 
FOR YOURSELF 


Send fer @ tree Swing O fing 
bound leothererte coreied meme 
book by <rtng peur some ond 
wddrem on the morgen of ths od 


SWING -O-RING 
Owner of The fred Geet Co. In 
314 OEamw STREET 
SROOKLYN I7. Nw. YF 


Swing: PKing 





What ia i? 
What does it dai 
HAaw does if work? 
Are included? 
About what does id cost? 
Then send these data and 
a portal of the product to 
Industrial Equipment News. 
The more your 
facts the beller its introduc- 
‘en fa 53,000 plant men. 
Many of them are your pros- 
pectiue buyers. 


Bill Inish 


Editor 





INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS 
461 Eighth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 
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Development Corporation, industrial 
output has increased 150%. And in 
Australia, the Department of War 
Organization of Industry has brought 
about remarkable results, both in in- 
creasing production and in follow- 
ing a policy for the decentralization 
of industry. 


No catalog of worldwide indus- 
trial development would be complete 
without emphasis upon progress in 
There the record is not only 
one of accomplishment in many 
fields, but also of the broadest type 
of planning. The “Second Report on 
Reconstruction Planning,” recently 
issued by the Reconstruction Com- 
mittee of Council, recommends that 
departments of the Central Govern- 
ment and of the Provinces and In- 
dian States prepare plans for a period 
of 15 (or longer for certain 
subjects - 


India. 


years 


In Mexico there are a number of 
industries, including leather, canvas 
and rubber rubber 
soles and heels, matches, cement, soap, 
cigarettes and cigars, bottles, moulded 
glassware and pottery, which are nor- 
mally for local needs. 
The growing metallurgical industry 
in Mexico, with the aid of imported 


footwear, tires, 


self-sufficient 


equipment, is producing rails, struc- 
tural wire, 


nuts and bolts. 


reinforcing rods, 


Also, two plants at 


steel, 


Monterrey, manufacturing incandes- 
cent lamps, have a combined output 
of 8 million lamps annually, thereby 
caring for 95% of the total Mexican 


requirements. 


United States Exports 


The part which the United States 
equipping industrial 
plants in many markets is evident in 


has played in 


comparing American exports to typi- 
cal markets in the record year of 1929 
with the situation at the beginning 
of World War II. 
tric motors to the Netherlands Indies 
700%. Switchboard panels, 
Colombia _in- 


For example, elec- 


gained 


except telephone, to 
creased 300%. Rolling mill ma- 
chinery to the Union of South Af- 


rica advanced from zero to $166,000 
Portable electric tools to Bra- 
300%. Industrial sew- 
ing machines to British India ad- 
vanced from $13,000 a year to $117,- 
000 a Diesel 
engines to Venezuela reached a quar- 
a million dollars value in one 
year. And artificial abrasives to Aus- 
tralia touched a value of $180,000 a 
year. 


a year. 
zil advanced 


year. and semi-Diesel 


ter of 


The average value of United States 
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Lacquers 
Solvents 
Stains 
Enamels 
Varnishes 


Synthetics . 
Spray Guns 
Drying Ovens 


Conveyors 
Compressors 
Spray Booths 






Ou special Department For Detailed 
mn Wood Finishing is Relerence Dote 
closely followed by the 

trade. An ideal and pro- pana RKET 
ductive setting for your BOOK 
advertising on the above A. 






finishing room _ require- 
ments 
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makers and users of in- 
dustrial plastics products. 
PLASTICS WORLD— 
27,000 circulation to 
men who initiate and 
place orders (estimated 
50,000 pass-on readers.) 


Your advertisement in 
PLASTICS WORLD is 
read at once and you get 
immediate results. 


lf you want RESULTS 
quickly at an ECONOM- 
1CAL EXPENDITURE 
send today for 

Latest Rate Card and Full Facts 


Yarra: 
WEDGE... 
To the BIG market of 
' 
\ 
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The new-products publication 
for those who make and use 
plastics products 


CLEWORTH PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
55! Fifth Ave., New York 17 N. Y. 


Chicago Cleveland Los Angeles 
San Francisco 


domestic exports in the 1921-25 period 
was $4,300 million per year. Of this, 
$166 million represented the average 
for industrial machinery . . . equiv- 
alent to 3.8%. In 1931-35—through 
the depression period—the average 
total exports were $1,990 million. Of 
this, $95 million, or 4.7% represent- 
ed industrial machinery. In 1938, 
with total United States exports at 
$3,057 million, industrial machinery 
stood at $270 million, or 8.8%. In 
1939 the percentage was 9.3 and in 
1940 it was 11.4, 

Exports during the war period are 
of little value as a peacetime guide. 
The completion of the Lend-Lease 
program and similar factors distort 
the 1945-46 picture. Now, however, 
predictions are being made that Unit- 
ed States domestic exports in the 
near-term future will be in the $10 
billion range. In fact, the Federal Re- 
serve Bank has pointed out that oth- 
er countries might finance purchases 
of $11 billion without undue strain 
upon international credit resources. 

If the 1939-40 level of industrial 
machinery constituting approximately 
10% of total United States domestic 
exports is applied to a theoretical 
total of $10 billion, it means that 
other countries may call upon Amer- 
ican manufacturers to supply indus- 
trial machinery to the extent of a 
billion dollars per year. 


Allis-Chalmers Opens 
Scrap Iron Campaign 


N an effort to meet the critical 

scrap iron shortage, Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Company, Milwaukee, has 
launched a full scale campaign to or- 
ganize a nationwide scrap iron salvage 
drive. 

Facing a 25% reduction in its pig 
iron allotment, the company’s tractor 
division is directing appeals to farmers, 
contractors and equipment users to 
bring scrap iron to their nearest scrap 
dealer. 

Allis-Chalmers is distributing a 16- 
page booklet to 3,000 farm and rural 
weekly publications in an effort to 
enlist their aid in spreading word of 
the steel crisis. 

The company’s farm paper adver- 
tising for April and May will carry 
strong pleas in behalf of the campaign. 





Smith Publishing Appoints 
Durham 

Maynard L. Durham has been named 
manager of W. R. C. Smith Publishing 
Company's Textile Industries, Atlanta, 
Ga., succeeding John C. Cook, who has 
resigned to establish representation for 
U. S. textile machinery and supplies in 
Sao Paulo, Brazil. 
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More Effort 


on Your 


BEST 
PROSPECTS 


Every good salesman knows 
that his best, most-likely-to- 
buy prospects are worth more 
selling effort. 

Yachting readers are Amer- 
ica’s best prospects for a host 
of high quality products. They 
are men of means. They live 
well, spend freely. 
































Hence... 


Yachting offers many national 
advertisers an opportunity to 
put extra pressure on thou- 
sands of their best, most- 


likely-to-buy prospects. 


Leading publication in the 
boating field in circulation and 
advertising volume. 





YACHTING PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
205 E. 42nd Street * New York 17, N. Y. 
Tel. MUrray Hill 4-0640 
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Where is 
Railroad 
Purchasing Power? 


Here is a fact-packed folder giving essen- 
tial market data that will help you and 
your salesmen sell railroads more elf- 
fectively. 

WRITE FOR YOUR COPY TODAY! 


And - - - TO COMPLETELY COVER 
THE MULTI-BILLION DOLLAR 
RAILROAD MARKET. . 
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1. The Departmental User. 
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Publishing in Canada 


same degree as the manufacturing 
periodicals of the second group; but 
they both show the same relative 
degree of editorial expansion. Just to 
show there is a pattern in these fig- 
ures, let me bring the two groups I 
have covered down to the same basis. 


Therefore, let us level revenue and 
editorial expense of each group at 100 
in 1939, and let us see where the index 
brings us in 1946. 

As we have already said, group No. 
2, or the manufacturing periodicals, 
give the following results, in 1946: 

Revenue, 272. 

Editorial Costs, 412. 

Group No. 1, or the basic industry 
group, gives us the following results 
in 1946: 

Revenue, 137. 

Editorial Costs, 174. 


The end results reflect the movements 
of the phases of industry covered, 
and show a wide variation, but they 
are alike in one regard and that is the 
underlying pattern. In the case of 
the manufacturing group the rate of 
increase of revenue is 55% of the 
rate of editorial expense, and in the 
case of the basic industry group, 
the rate of increase of revenue 
is 50% of the rate of 
of editorial costs, So, you will see that 


increase 


the pattern of increase in editorial 


remains constant. I do not 
present these figures as a positive index 
of the publishing industry of this 
country. There are many variables in- 
Within company 
there are groups that do not conform 
to the index figures I have 
basic group. 
and some are higher, 


costs 


volved. my own 
exactly 


given for a industry 


Some are lower, 
and I have given you one example 
from another company showing much 
higher index figures, but I once more 
emphasize that the pattern remains 
the same, and it is a pattern of ever 
increasing editorial service. 

I sincerely believe that the figures 
I have given are indicative of a gen- 
eral condition throughout publishing 
in this country. It is a condition in 


which publishers are plowing revenue 


back into editorial service at a faster 
rate than ever before in the history 
of the industry, and it means that 


the reader is today receiving Canadian 
periodicals that can compare in quality 
and readership with any in the world. 

I don’t know if you have ever 
thought about it, but there is a 
peculiar permanence to the publishing 
once they 


of periodicals. Periodicals, 
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—Arno O. Witt, 
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My Plan Puts Your 
Direct Mail Costs on a 
SENSIBLE Basis 


copywriters 
worth a 
work 
time. 





artists and 
If they’re 
much 


»> I pay my 
by the hour. 
damn, I know exactly how 
they can turn out in any given 
Then why all the mystery about what 
mur advertising is likely to cost? The 
less copy you have to write—the smaller 
the layout—the less time it takes. That’s 
why the creative costs in the Kencliffe 
Plan are based on the size of the adver- 
tising piece. 


YOU MUST BE SaATisFieD. The Kencliffe 
Plan pre-quotes creative costs based on 
the sise of the piece wanted. No “what 
the traffic will bear” philosophy. Whether 
you're a small or large concern—the 
price is the same—a fair price based on 


the size of the piece with no charges for | 


revisions. 


SEND FOR PRICE LIST TODAY and get a 
new grip on your advertising budget. If 
you're in the city phone SUPerior 8088 
and I'll send over my man. No obliga- 
tion, anyhow. 


Kenclitfe Associates 


Radio Space Sales Promotion 


664 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 11 





NECESSARY... 


“Personally we like your BAKER’S 
DIGEST very much and while we 
like to keep our magazine files as 
low as possible, we have found it 
necessary to retain copies of The 
BAKER’S DIGEST for our files on ac- 
count of the articles which have 
special value to those bakers who 
want to know what the inside stor- 
ies of bread-making are—what de- 
velopments are being made, and the 
trend of advance information which 
surely becomes the trend of the in- 
dustry at a later date.” 


—General Baking Company 


The BAKER’S DIGEST is de- 





voted exclusively to production 
ideas and problems. It circu- 
lates to the large and medium 
ize bakeries only those 
responsible for 80% of the In- 
lustry’s total production. 








BHICAGO 14-965 Montana St. 
BEW YORK 17 — 333 E. 41st St. 








are well founded and established, are 
ordinarily indestructible. 

This places publishing in a unique 
position among human activites. You 
may build a building, and a few years 
will render it old-fashioned, and the 


elements can obliterate it. You can 
fabricate a machine, and rust and 
wear and tear will destroy it, but 
periodicals go on, because they are 
reborn with every issue. 

Every issue is a re-creation. 

Therefore, while men may come 
and go, and time is filled with a 
steady procession of events, papers go 
on. The men who direct them may 
fail, or die, or retire, but the papers 
march on. They may change owner- 
ship, but they go on. 

They have a quality of indestruct- 
ibility that none of us men have. But 
they have one weakness, and that, 
strangely enough, is their strength. 

Their strength, as I have already 
said, lies in the fact that each issue 
is a re-creation which needs energy, 
thought, and vitality, and those qual- 
ities must come from the men who 
direct them. 

Someone once said that papers grow 
old. Don’t believe it. They do not 
grow old—it is the men who direct 
them who grow old or tired. 

That is the weakness of periodicals 
—in the end they reflect men in their 
weaknesses or strengths. They are as 
great, or as little, as the men who run 
them. 

That is my conception of publish- 
ing, and it is, I honestly believe, the 
conception of all decent publishing 
houses. You can easily see that such 
a philosophy entails considerable re- 
sponsibilities, and I think I have given 
you some insight as to how these 
responsibilities are being met. 

Your paths and our paths into the 
trackless future run curiously togeth- 
er, and therefore, may I bespeak your 
confidence and your co-operation so 
that we may together give to the pro- 
fessions and industries of this country 
an ever better industrial and technical 
press. 





From a speech presented before the 
Technical Advertisers Association of 
Montreal. 


Burns Organization Publishes 
New Directory Edition 

Completely revised and enlarged over 
previous issues is the third edition of the 
“Directory of Biological Laboratories” 
just published by Burns Compiling & Re- 
search Organization, Chicago. 

It lists research laboratories, consulting 
laboratories and laboratories related to 
manufacturing processes. Containing 117 
pages, the paper covered book sells for 
$3. 
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Many a sales manager has had the 
experience of seeing some sales prob- 
lem resolve itself in simple fashion 


| once he really found out how his Cus- 
tomers and Prospects felt about wt. 


| 


But how to get at Customers and 
Prospects during your sales planning: 
how to get behind what they tell you 
to what they think! That’sthe problem. 

One way to solve it is to put this 
technically trained, sales-minded re- 
search organization to work... 


first, to explore and report to you 
the thinking of your Cus- 
tomers and Prospects, market 
by market, product by prod- 
uct, by direct field interviews; 


| second, to interpret with you what is 


learned from your Customers 
and Prospects, in terms of 
what you can do to improve 
your over-all sales procedures. 
third, to help you work out the ap- 
plication of the results of these 
Customer and Prospect studies. 


Our business is to help the client 


improve his sales and distribution pro- 


cedures in the light of the accurate 


picture our field interviews draw of his 
Customers’ and Prospects’ thinking 
and practices. 

Our method of working with clients 
is described in detail in the booklet, 


“(Customer Studies as an Aid to 
| Management.” 
LPOOPOOOOOOOS POOCOOOOOOOS 
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JAMES 0. PECK 


COMPANY 


Sales Research and Sales Counsel 
12 East 41st St., New York 17, N. Y. 
and 
39 South LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
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For 40 Years ROADS AND 
STREETS has served this field through 
personal field contacts that create sure- 
fire editorial leadership in this vigorous 
never-static field. 24,000 CCA. 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET “What Users and 
Buyers want to know about Care and 
Maintenance of Equipment.” 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 
CHICAGO 10, ILL 


EVELAND + I GELES + SAN FRANCISCO 


22 W. MAPLE ST 
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Deliver Your Advertising 
Messages to These 25000 
DAILY Readers. . . 


Purchasing Agents 5515 
General Managers 2595 
Presidents . 2415 
Sales Managers 2332 
Vice presidents 2171 
Secretaries 1645 
Treasurers 1564 
Proprietors 1139 
Works Managers 1075 
Superintendents 1082 
Metallurgists 587 
Chairmen 278 
Other Personnel 2782 


Trade Distribution 


Consumers of metals for manu- 


facturing and maintenance .. 59.42% 
Distributors, dealers, etc 25.81% 
Producers of Metals 9.52% 
Government Departments 1.72% 
Trade organizations, banks, etc. 2.96% 
Miscellaneous 57% 

The above analysis is based 


on information furnished by 
over 70% of the subscribers 


Paid Circulation Now Over 9400 


AMERICAN METAL MARKET 


20 CLIFF STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


The Daily Newspaper of 
The Metal Working Industries 
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|CONTINUED FROM Pace 39] 


Analyzing Trade Shows 


of the information outlined here is 
available from some trade show man- 
agers. For example, one show breaks 
down its attendance into 72 occupa- 
tional and 112 industrial classifica- 
tions. 

In general, however, the data are 
spotty and insufficient, and lack uni- 
formity in their presentation. 

One of the most common responses 
to the question ‘““Why do you exhibit 
in this or that trade show?” is ““Why, 
we've exhibited for the last so-many 
vears. We couldn’t afford to stay 
out.” Continuity of effort is valu- 
able in exhibits just as it is in other 
forms of advertising and sales promo- 
tion, but surely it should not be the 
only criterion for deciding an expendi- 
ture of thousands of advertising dol- 
lars, Facts which would permit more 
logical reasoning usually are not 
available. 

Many show managers and trade as- 
sociations are aware of this deficiency 
of information and are willing to co- 
operate in its remedy. A few appear 
lethargic. Advertisers will have to 
stimulate more interest in the useful- 
ness of this information. 

As an immediate step toward im- 
proving the situation, exhibitors might 
consider the following program: 

1. Examine your files and make 
the best possible use of currently 
available audience information. 

2. Ask show managers and associa- 
tions to supplement the information 
you have. 

3. Talk this problem out with the 
officials of the shows in which you 
participate and encourage them to ex- 
amine their systems of supplying this 
type of data. 

4. Encourage those in your own or- 
ganization who are members of as 
sociations to talk with association 
officials along these lines. 

§. As exhibitors, encourage the ap- 
pointment of trade show exhibitors’ 
committees, and then indicate a will- 
ingness to serve on these committees. 

With better and more nearly com- 
plete “Who?” and “Why?” informa- 
tion about trade show audiences, ad- 
vertisers will find that industrial ex- 
hibits can pay greater advertising and 
sales promotion dividends, and _per- 
form a more worth while service to 


industry . 


Caird Announces Resignation 

Robert N. Caird, Jr., has resigned as 
New York manager of Gulf Publishing 
Company. 
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Continuing Survey of 


“PREFERENCES in 
INDUSTRIAL LITERATURE” 


EDWARD STERN & CO., INC. 
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REPLY-O LETTER 


For Questionnaires 
Market Surveys! 


Results of 50%, 60%, and 
70% are not unusval with 
Repy-O “‘List-cleaning” letters. 
Proportionately high returns on 
all types of Questionnaires and 
Market Surveys. This easy-to- 
answer letter gets more replies. 








Whet Are 
Your Needs? 


i 


\ 

















Write to THE 


REPLY-O PRODUCTS CO. 


150 West 22nd Street, New York i 


a 








Charts ® Maps ® Slides @ Statistica! 
Analysis © Graphic Presentatio: 


CHART-FACTS =*°".. 


Illustrated Brochure “A” on Reque*t 
Out of town inquiries invited 
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WHAT'S New asour CONCRETE 


From front cover to back page, the new 
CONCRETE is radically different. 
Scores of letters from readers and ad- 
vertisers alike voice enthusiasm for 
CONCRETE’s streamlined, functional, 
modern design. 

The new CONCRETE is better illus- 
trated with more and better how-to-do-it 
pictures. CONCRETE’s new format 
makes for fast, easier reading—carefully 
prepared articles by recognized authori- 
ties in the concrete and precast concrete 
field 

The new CONCRETE is geared to the 
present-day needs of its readers—and 
there are 10,504 (CCA) of them. It’s a 
better publication for its readers — a 
better advertising medium for manufac- 
turers 


U hite for the complete story 


CONCRETE PUBLISHING CORP. | 
1937 DAILY NEWS BLDG. CHICAGO 6, J 
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PIECE OF HIS MIND? 


OR ALL OF /T? 

The transit operator does not use 
one piece of his mind at 9 o'clock 
for thinking about buses; another 
Piece at 12 o'clock for thinking 
about trolley coaches: another 
Piece at 11 o'clock for thinking 
about street cars. 

He uses ALL of his mind in think- 
ing about ALL TYPES of transit 
operations. That's what makes him 
@ transit operator. 

By the same token he reads Mass 
Tronsportation, the paper that cov- 
ers the ENTIRE industry. Send for 
latest rate card. 


KASS TRANSPORTATION 


Published by 
-NFIELD-DAVIS PUBLISHING CO. 
222 W. Adams St. Chicago, Ill. 


_ 
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NEW Data 
on Media 











The following changes in business 
paper specifications have been an- 
nounced since the Market Data Book 
number of Industrial Marketing went 
to press: 

Hardware Age 
New rates effective June 1, 1947, are: 


Times 1 Page 1/2 Page 1/4 Page 
1 $300 $190 $115 
6 260 160 95 
13 230 140 80 


Colors: Red, $75 per page or frac- 
tion. Other colors, $115 per page or 
fraction. $200 per spread. No color 
accepted for less than '/2 page space. 
Publisher controls location of adver- 
tisement in color forms. 

New Closing Date 

Effective with its February, 1947, 
issue, Parts Jobber magazine, Chicago, 
set the 15th of the month preceding 
publication as the date for copy re- 
quiring proof, and the 20th for copy 
not requiring proof. New mailing 
date is the 24th of the month preced- 
ing publication. 

Oil Forum 

Rates effective with the first issue 

of Oil Forum, January, 1947, are: 


Times 1 Page 1/2 Page 1/4 Page 
1 $170 $130 $90 
6 150 110 70 
12 130 90 50 


Colors: Standard red, 30% extra. 
Any other or additional color, 40% 
extra. Color cover blue—no additional 
charge for blue color on cover adver- 
tisements. 

Bleed or oversize pages, 10% extra. 


Automotive Jobber 


New rates effective Feb. 1, 1947, 
are: 
Times 1 Page 1/2 Page 1/4 Page 
1 $180 $110 $65 
6 160 95 57 
12 140 80 50 


Colors: $45 extra per page or frac- 
tion. 
Correction 

Page rate for Heating and Ventilat- 
ing Buyers’ Directory was reported in- 
correctly in the February issue. Rate 
tor one page is $175. 





Due to a typographical error, 
STEEL was omitted from the list of 
publications measured in McGraw- 
Hill’s tabulation of business paper ad- 
vertising on page 30 of the February 
issue of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 
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CAMINOS 
ALLES 


oaps AND STREETS) 










(Rr 
Wied lordact 
construction market 
Reach key buyers in Latin-America for 
all materials and equipment used in 
construction and maintenance of roads, 
streets, airports and all types of big- 
Job construction—11,700 CCA. 

WRITE FOR READERSHIP SURVEY 
and complete information on how 


you can sell your product in this 
great export market. 





PUBLISHING COMPANY 
22 W. MAPLE ST 
EVELAND - 


* CHICAGO 10, ILL 
ANGELE * SAN FRAN 


f ROADS & STREETS AMIN 


* WATER & SEWAGE WORKS: INGENIERIA SANITARIA 


EL TALLER MECANICO MODERNO 
OFICINA MECANICA MODERNA 


published by 


GARDNER PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


431 MAIN STREET © CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
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ARE YOU PLANNING 
A NEW CAMPAIGN? 


Strengthen your sales promotion 
with these “‘plus” services: 


Nationwide Service 
The Fensholt 


Company offers re- 
gional office service 
in leading trading 
centers. “On-the- 
spot’’service is avail- 
able for all merchan- 
dising needs at minimum cost. 





Export Advertising 


With export 
counsel in New pa 
York, latest in- 
formation is as- 
sured on foreign 
markets and advertising media. 





Industrial Publicity 


Publicity pro- 
grams, from | 
“new product” 
releases to exten- 
sive newspaper 
campaigns, are 
planned to fit cli- 
ent needs, 





Merchandising Ideas 


New cartons 
and packages 
designed for 
maximum visi- 
bility and turn- 
over. Also coun- 
ter cards, floor 
displays, etc. 

Submit your advertising problems 
to us for efficient planning. 





* 


THE FENSHOLT COMPANY 


Spine, — =—= 


© ADVERTISIN 
x60 NO. MICHIGAN AVE. 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 










*ngr@ 
* 


Members of 
American Association of Advertising Agencies 
ond 
Continento! Agency Network 


REGIONAL AGENCY SERVICE IM PRINCIPAL CITIES 








1062. 1947 Inventory of Foundry 
Equipment. 

A 24-page study prepared by the edi- 
tors of The Foundry reporting the dis- 
tribution and age of foundry equipment. 
It is based on confidential reports from 
more than 1,500 foundries throughout 
the United States and Canada. The study 
includes data on plant expansion and 
mechanization, estimated operations over 
the next five years and planned equip- 
ment purchases in 1947. 


1063. Annual Review and Forecast of 
of the Textile Industry. 
Reprinted from the February, 1947, 
issue of Textile World, this is a review 
of production and achievements in the 
textile industry during 1946 plus a fore- 
cast of the industry's outlook for 1947 
and future years. The 16-page report 
shows that textile output all over the 
world is on an upward trend—that tech- 
nology and research are making gains— 
that textile employes are better paid and 
better provided for than ever before. It 
contains data on textiles for the major 
countries throughout the world. 


1064. Statistical Review of the Paint, 
Varnish and Lacquer Industry. 
The Annual Statistical Issue of The 
Open Door, bulletin of the National 
Paint, Varnish and Lacquer Association. 
It includes statistics on monthly paint, 
varnish and lacquer sales by 680 estab- 
lishments from 1936 to 1946. There are 
breakdowns on production of these prod- 
ucts by kind, quantity and value. Fur- 
ther statistics show total retail paint out- 
lets in the United States by classification 
together with other data on channels of 
distribution. 


1065. Oil Map of the Middle East. 

Prepared by Chart-Facts, New York, 
from data compiled by The Oil Forum, 
this is a multicolored 22 x 17 inch oil 
map of the Middle East. It shows the 
boundaries of all concessions, present 
and pending, together with the location 
of wildcat operations, oilfields, refineries, 
pipelines, terminals and tanker routes. 
Accompanying charts show the produc- 
tion and reserves of the various oilfields 
as well as the planned expansion of re- 
fining facilities from their present levels 
to capacities scheduled for the end of 
1948. 


1066. Stetistical Data on Tractors and 
Farm Equipment. 

This is a reprint from the Ninth An- 
nual Statistical Number of Implement & 
Tractor. The 24-page study contains esti- 
mates of the number of tractors, by 
counties, as of July 1, 1946. It lists the 
number of farms in each county accord- 
ing to the 1940 census. There is a re- 
vised estimate of farm cash income by 
counties for 1945. 





1067. Study of the Baking Industry. 

A review of the baking industry in 
1946 with a forecast for 1947 in that 
industry. Prepared by the staff of Bakers’ 
Helper, the report is the composite opin- 
ion of bakers located in all sections of 
the country. It lists gross sales and profits 
for 1946 compared to 1945. Bakery pro- 
duction by type of product during 1946 
is also shown as a percentage of 1945. 
The study contains a review of the out- 
look for 1947 in the baking industry to- 
gether with the types of equipment the 
survey shows bakers need. 


1068. Survey of Sales Expectations of 
Hardware Merchants. 

A 44-page booklet containing the re- 
sults of a survey Hardware Age recently 
conducted to determine the sales expec- 
tations of retail hardware merchants in 
the period just ahead. It contains an index 
of the sales potential of washing machines, 
ironers, refrigerators, heaters, electric 
water systems, power lawn mowers and 
other items in the hardware field. 


1069. Inventory of Sewage Disposal 
Facilities. 

This report measures the progress and 
trends in sewage disposal facilities in 
the United States as revealed by the latest 
Engineering News Record survey. The 
data are from official records of the 48 
state sanitary engineers. It includes an 
indication of the job ahead in providing 
sewage disposal facilities ——an estimate 
prepared by the U. S. Public Health 
Service and state sanitary engineers to- 
gether with figures on work already 
started. 


1070. Extension Worker Activities for 
1945. 

Prepared by Harry W. Porter, agri- 
cultural analyst, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, and reproduced by National 
County Agent and Extension Review, this 
booklet reviews the achievements of ex- 
tension workers in 1945. Charts show the 
increasing influence of these workers up- 
on farm families and families in various 
communities throughout the United States. 
There are data on the types of changes 
brought about through the educational 
efforts of extension workers in 1945 and 
previous years. 


1071. Ten Great . Inventions. ’ 

Published by the National Machine 
Tool Builders’ Association, this 30-page 
booklet tells the story of the early days 
of basic machines whose modern coun- 
terparts are used today. It points out 
that the development of these inventions 
has brought higher wages and lower 
prices. They have made men’s work easict 
and raised the standard of living. The 
booklet adds that what is true of these 
10 machines is true of other machines— 
they create jobs. 


Information compiled by publishers and others can be secured without 


« cost through Industrial 


Marketing or direct from the publishers. 
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